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with carbon vanes 





Photograph by courtesy 
of Shell and BP Ltd. 


The refuelling of B.O.A.C.’s Britannia is a routine job for the 4,000 

gallon “‘fuellers” of Shell and BP Aviation Services, and one which demands 
reliable and accurate equipment. The supply is metered by 

Avery-Hardoll Bulkmeters, using MORGANITE CARBON VANES. 


Impervious to chemical action, strong and highly resistant to wear, 
MORGANITE CARBON VANES have proved their reliability 

in action; after many millions of gallons, the accuracy of metering has 
not varied at all! MORGANITE CARBON VANES solved the problem 
for Avery-Hardoll Ltd.,—perhaps they will solve yours. Please write or 
telephone for leaflet SD 69, or for one of our Technical Advisers to call. 


MORGANITE CARBON VANES resist chemical atmospheres and 
corrosive conditions; withstand high temperatures, immersion in liquids; 
are non-contaminating; need no lubricating; are suitable for 

! inaccessible positions and completely eliminate maintenance. 
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No entrance fee, no subscription! Just your return 
fare to somewhere hot—somewhere you'll grill 
gently till brown. BOAC recommends a flight to 
Bermuda, the Bahamas or the Caribbean, Africa, 
Ceylon or Australia ...in First Class luxury 01 
low-fare Tourist Class comfort, by the world’s 
smoothest airliners. The iceman cometh! So plan 


your escape today. 
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Farewell to 
the Fifties 


EN years ago when The Economist said farewell to the beastly decade 
of the forties, it could be roundly agreed that no one was sorry to see 


them go. The decade that had started in the strange winter of the 
phoney war was ending with a more general fear of the future than men had 
known for many centuries, in a conjuncture of events which one shivers to 
contemplate now in retrospect. Russia, which had just exploded its first nuclear 
bomb, was ruled in that December of 1949 by an old man who was gradually 
carrying suspicion to the point of going mad ; three years later he was to start 
locking up his own doctors. Even if he died before using his nuclear power to 
destroy mankind, nobody could be sure that the world would at once become a 
safer place when rough and frightened Communist party bosses fought for the 
succession over his grave. Further west, Germany was arising from its status 
as a Slum in the heart of Europe, amid such general hatred of all things connected 
with that recently guilty people that the common opinion seemed to be that it 
was much more moral to make it an enemy than a friend. Further west again, it 
looked as if the next President of the United States might be Senator Taft. 

Here at home, as the forties ended, Britain was living on a ration standard 
of three ounces of butter and one egg a week, and the level of economic judgment 
among the political leaders of all parties was at probably its lowest ebb in our 
history. The things that were in shortest supply in 1949, food and housing and 
capital, were being deliberately subsidised so that demand for them became even 
more wildly excessive. An economy distorted by war was being held by main 
force of physical controls in its distorted posture, and whenever one of the 
holding rivets broke (the biggest to give way in 1949 had been the exchange 
rate) a new and weaker rivet was put temporarily in place. Practical men assured 
dreamy unrealists that it was politically impossible that this system should ever 
be changed in favour of more reliance on the market ; this country would never 
again, declared one distinguished economist about this time, tolerate an increase 
in Bank rate above its then existing level (which was 2 per cent). In the short 
term, most economists assumed that some time in the fifties there would be a 
world slump. For the longer term, the favourite forms of forecasting were those 
ingenuous demographic projections which proved that some time in the next 
century there would not be enough room in the world in which to sit down, let 
alone to grow the food mankind would need. 

In its article on “ Farewell to the Forties,” therefore, The Economist could 
maintain its air of (as some considered) cheery inconsequence only by basing 
its prolegomena to the fifties on a “ pretty historical conceit ” : 

The second half of each of the last five centuries (one might almost say the third 
quarter) has been more settled and more serene—without being reactionary or 
unprogressive—than the earlier decades. And if settlement and serenity seem very 
far removed at the moment, it is also a comforting reflection that each of the recent 
decades has turned out to be very different indeed from what the watchers at its 
birth expected. 

Next Thursday, as the bells ring the fifties out into the night, watchers at their 
death can dare to hope that the miracle may be being repeated. 

For this, those who have been in power will say, let us now praise famous men 
(meaning themselves). In retrospect, this is only very partially true. The imme- 
diate danger of war through mania in the Kremlin seems to have died with Stalin 
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(or at least been temporarily scotched by his death) ; the hand 
of statesmen—and the arms furnished in peacetime by their 
peoples—can claim only to have drawn the just strong enough 
line that has averted the somewhat lesser danger of war through 
miscalculation in the Kremlin. The crucially right decisions 
here were the prompt despatch of troops to Korea (for which 
thank President Truman), the economic and organisational 
integration of West Germany into western Europe, and the 
maintenance of western nerves (so far) in handling the fear- 
fully balanced opportunities for peace-keeping and peace-seek- 
ing that paradoxically arise from ithe sheer horror of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In Britain’s domestic affairs the low point in economic 
inanity was reached as early as 1951, but the coincidence of 
recovery with the general election of that year was due less 
to the accession of the Conservatives than to the crisis which 
swept them into power. That first postwar Conservative 
government had the shining good’ fortune that it came to 
power when the last supposedly popular expedients had been 
unsuccessfully exhausted, and only real and supposedly 
unpopular remedies remained. Gingerly, the new ministers 
adopted the measures that men had said were impossible—the 
first tentative increase of Bank rate.to 24 per cent, the trim- 
ming of the food subsidies, the lifting of building and ration- 
ing controls, even the first tiny assault on the Rent Act—and 
then found to their astonishment that they were being politic- 
ally rewarded instead of politically reviled. Into the valley of 
death they rode, pulling nervously on their bits and explain- 
ing that they did not really want to go forward, and there 
where the guns should have stood to shoot them lay a new 
era of unforeseen abundance. Since then their party has floated 
to its election successes on a tide in the affairs of mankind. 


= is this tide itself, which statesmen did not create but 

merely caught, that has been the dominating feature of the 
nineteen-fifties. As with so many great movements in 
history it has been economic in its origin. What has 
happened in Britain is a symptom of what has happened over 
much of the rest of the developed world. Ten years ago 
it was still broadly true to say that the ordinary man—which 
means the working man—in Britain regarded an increase in 
his wage packet as meaning a little more money for beer, 
baccy, pools and the dogs ; the idea had not properly caught 
on that an increase in the standard of living meant a change in 
a way of life. Then, in the middle of this roaring decade, 
something began to happen in the field of consumer goods 
that can only be called a breakthrough. We barely yet com- 
prehend what has occurred ; indeed it is fashionable to cover 
our surprise by mocking at it. In the last decade the leisure 
time of nearly two-thirds of the country has been transformed 
by the purchase of a television set. Ten years ago the ordinary 
working woman—nearly one-half the nation—was a slave in 
an antiquated kitchen ; today mechanical slaves on the hire 
purchase have sprung up around her as she works in the 
non-telly hours. (Indeed, as the middle classes remain maid- 
less, there is now an utterly unforeseen domestic equality of 
everyday existence between the plumber’s wife and the pro- 
fessional man’s wife, about which the latter’s husband rarely 
thinks.) For nearly a third of families the purchase of a 
motor car has wrought another revolution of mobility, and 
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most of the other two-thirds can at least visualise the prospect 
of getting their own families on to wheels. Some of the British 
working class have even begun to spend their own money on 
moving out of crowded cities to a more comfortable home. 

Aesthetically and intellectually it is very easy to gibe at 
these revolutions, with remarks about subtopia and the idiot 
box. But politically, socially and economically—in every 
country which has begun to experience them, including the 
countries of communist East Europe—the revolutions of the 
deproletarianised consumer are having effects far more hopeful 
for mankind than anything that the world has seen in this 
century before. The economic and social effects are obvious, 
the political ones more often misunderstood. The crucial 
political effect is not that which has been marked in this 
country by the internationally unimportant swing of three out 
of every two hundred voters from one British party to the 
other in the past four years. It is what is happening within 
parties, and within the governments of countries that have 
no parties, which is far more important: That almost 
indefinable balance of power which determines that very 
indistinct thing, the opinion of a nation, seems to be veering 
in almost every developed country towards a new class— 
towards “ men who have something to lose and who do not 
intend to lose it ”; and that, as Bagehot somewhat reactionarily 
intimated a hundred years ago, is a generally comforting place 
for it to be, especially if we can now enjoy it while having 
democracy too. 


F course, this does not mean that a war still could not 

be launched by some power-mad Hitler. But it does 

seem that pressures in all the major powers are now more 
unfavourable than ever before to those who would like to slam 
the door on history, while in the years of slump social pressures 
actively encouraged them. Admittedly, the new consumer 
revolutions do not ensure that economic policies will now turn 
more progressive, and this could be especially important in the 
economic attitude of the richer nations towards the have-not 
nations, whose most dangerous age lies ahead. Yet even here 
there is food for better hope: when prosperity is advancing 
politicians know that they have a chance to choose liberal 
measures, while when it was receding they usually thought that 
they could choose only between different sorts of illiberal ones. 
True, deproletarianised societies themselves do not neces- 
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sarily become more discriminate, more moral and more self- 
reliant ; we can divine some of the probable problems of the 
sixties from their present experiences. The absurdest con- 
trast between poverty of government expenditure and affluence 
in private expenditure has been displayed in the enriched 
United States ; the highest rates of suicide and sexual incon- 
tinence have been marked up in deproletarianised Scandi- 
navia ; the worst record of juvenile delinquency in our history 
is marring Britain now (which suggests that, while people who 
have never had it so good may become more reliable social 
animals, those who have never had it other than good may be 
much more difficult to control). 

But if these were the only problems we need face in the 
sixties, the outlook for the new decade would be on to relative 


On the Flying 
Trapeze 


The West has agreed on calling a 
summit conference, but on little else 


morning. . The invitations to the summit should be 
to his liking, although he may understandably have 
his own ideas on the precise place and time. He knows, too, 
that the West did not agree on much else in Paris. He has 
heard, like everyone else, the echoes of old misunderstandings 
from the new Nato headquarters. At this moment he can 
probably count on driving his droshky slap through the middle 
of the western position on almost every issue, when and if he 
pleases. This should make him wary ; for a West in disarray 
will find it harder to reach agreement with the Soviet Union. 
And that may not be to Mr Khrushchev’s own advantage. 
The diplomatic achievement in Paris was, in fact, just 


M' KHRUSHCHEV’S letter-box was full again on Monday 


enough to fill a small communiqué. If the summitry it con- ; 


tained was news, it had already been news before the brief, 
spasmodic meetings at the Elysée and Rambouillet. The time 
and place had been announced by Dr Adenauer after his talks 
with General de Gaulle at the beginning of the month. The 
idea of a series of east-west summits, first put forward by Mr 
Macmillan in Moscow, had already received Mr Khrushchev’s 
approval. A western policy for Berlin had been given expres- 
sion at Geneva and Camp David. 

It did not, of course, suit either General de Gaulle or Dr 
Adenauer to give the existing proposals for an interim settle- 
ment on Berlin their authority last weekend. The division of 
the western camp on this issue remained unconcealed to the 
end. The integration of western policy on Berlin has been 
entrusted to the joint working party: Mr Macmillan knows 
what that means, and so, for all the murmurs out of Moscow 
that the West is upholding an abnormal situation in 
Berlin, should Mr Khrushchev. Working parties do not take 
decisions, but statesmen at the summit have to, if the urgency 
and the pressure are great enough. Once deadlock has been 


122! 
molehills, where ten years ago we appeared to look out on 
to mountains. No doubt they will not be the only problems. 
To requote from the quotation earlier in this article: 

Each of the recent decades has turned out to be very different 

indeed from what watchers at its birth expected. 
The comforting reflection of ten years ago becomes, with no 
word changed, the cautionary phrase of today. That is the 
measure of what the fifties have done and seen, and where 
they have arrived. But standing at the gate of the dying 
decade, The Economist’s article of 1949 could end only with 
the Rooseveltian aphorism that there was nothing to fear so 
much as fear itself ; at the gate of the new decade the main 
peril, blinding our eyes to what we could achieve, seems almost _ 
to be smugness. 





reached over the western insistence that Berlin’s future must 
be inextricably linked to a permanent German sfttlement, the 
Russians will certainly see to it that urgency and pressure exist. 

At no time during the Paris discussions did it seem that the 
Big Four had got down to the fundamentals of their approach 
to the summit. The distractions of Nato, and of the Six and 
Seven, offer an explanation, or excuse, but still their short and 
scattered sessions invariably ended early. Presidents de Gaulle 
and Eisenhower had 40 minutes’ private conversation in all ; 
they were supposed to have discussed Nato and Algeria. Mr 
Macmillan had 45 minutes at the Elysée on Monday after- 
noon: enough to touch on the Six and Seven before joining 
Mme de Gaulle for tea. The Big Four, in fact, had met to 
register the inevitable: that Franco-German policy had been 
unable to delay the summit indefinitely, and Anglo-American 
policy unable to hasten it precipitately. The conference’s out- 
come was obvious enough not to need debate. So the summit 
will fall in April, very near the end of Mr Eisenhower’s effec- 
tive presidency. His visit to Moscow after that looks like 
coming too late to enable him to start anything new. 

Thus, the prospect of an interim agreement on Berlin 
depends on the degree of Mr Eisenhower’s determination next 
April to implement the understanding apparently reached at 
Camp David. He can still achieve this at the delayed summit, 
although the opportunity given to Mr Khrushchev by the 
Republican party’s need for a pre-electoral success to try to 
extort a higher price for a settlement will be all the greater. 
Equally, the opportunity given to those who prefer to post- 
pone a settlement until 1961 brings a new President in the 
White House will be greater, too. Mr Khrushchev can wield 
the bludgeon of a separate peace treaty with east Germany 
whenever he wants to.- The choice he offers the West is 
between a temporary settlement on Berlin, even if it seems 
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partly unsatisfactory, and the humiliation of having to treat 
with east German officials willy-nilly, which may be even more 
unsatisfactory still. However readily General de Gaulle may 
invoke the counter-pressure of Nato’s dissolution if Franco- 
German policy on Berlin is not upheld (and he can argue the 
toss personally in both London and Washington before the 
summit meets), this is not a card that Dr Adenauer can play. 
West Germany still relies entirely on Nato as the practical 
expression of the American presence in Europe. 

If, as seems likely, the summit, when it comes, does not last 
beyond a week, the margin for manceuvre will be small. And 
if Mr Khrushchev, miscalculating the extent of western divi- 
sions, or underestimating the western propensity to close ranks 
in the face of a threat like that of a year ago, sets an unaccept- 
able price, then the fabian tactics of the Paris-Bonn axis will 
win. Both Mr Macmillan and Mr Herter made it plain 
before the Paris talks that they believed a better arrangement 
for Berlin could be worked out between East and West, and 
the Anglo-American spokesmen doggedly stuck to this brief 
when the Paris talks were over—while Herr von Brentano 
told Die Welt that “ improvements ” were conceivable. But 
any such solution will depend on Russian reciprocity. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and Other Tales. 
By Mrs AtrreD GATTY. 
Bell and Daldy, 186 Fleet Street. 


TI! No one from the title of this small volume could, we think, by 
|| any possibility guess the nature of its contents, nor when the book 
“™ is read is it easy to find out its meaning. We conclude, on the 


whole, that it is meant to be a collection of moral and didactic stories 
addressed to young girls,—whose sensitiveness on the score of beauty 
is to be soothed by the first ; whose taste for art is to be directed by the 
second ; and whose hasty judgments are to be corrected by the third 
tale. In this point of view the book is not amiss. The first tale is 
written with cleverness, and shows marks of a thoughtful and cultivated 
mind. It is a trifle or so exalte, and makes more than enough of the 
misery of a plain face ; but this is, perhaps, essential for the due display 
of the counteracting influence of goodness and self-forgetfulness ; and, 
though at first the motive for being good—that one’s face may grow 
pretty—does not sound lofty, yet the moral is unimpeachable in the end. 
‘** My Childhood in Art ’’ contains some sound and useful precepts for 
beginners in drawing. ‘‘ The Dull Watering Place ”’ is itself dull. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 
By J. Erskine CLARKE, MA, 
Bell and Daldy, 186 Fleet Street. 

All who have the care of children know how desirable it is to have a 
supply of nice Sunday books to occupy their little people when deprived 
of week-day toys and games. In this way, a day, which is too often 
by unnecessary strictness made one of gloom and restraint, may have a 
peculiar charm of its own—a quiet enjoyment that will leave pleasant 
associations with the name of Sunday in after years, instead of painful 
memories of weariness at Church and dullness at home. This book of 
Parables will be found very suitable for this purpose ; it is written in a 
simple fashion, and its numerous illustrations will recommend it to the 
favour of its readers. 

THE GIRL’S OWN TOY-MAKER. 
By E. Lanpetts, Author of ‘The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker.” 
Griffith and Farran. 

We can cordially recommend this book to all little girls old enough to 
ke trusted with pen-knife and scissors. They will find in it great re- 
sources for wet days, and a fund of quiet yet busy amusement. The 
directions are simple and clear, and well exemplified by the drawings. 
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Berlin, however associated with the question of German 
reunification, remains only one item in the probable summit 
agenda. It had seemed to be Franco-German policy to shoulder 
it aside in favour of disarmament. At one stage of the Paris 
talks it looked as if Dr Adenauer had won, and that the ten- 
nation disarmament conference at Geneva would be postponed 
to allow the West to launch its disarmament plans at the 
summit itself. Mr Khrushchev could then have concluded 
that detailed discussion of Berlin would be hard to get. This 
danger now seems to be excluded by the decision to propose at 
least a formal start to the disarmament commission’s session 
by March 15th. 

The summit plainly offers a chance to break down the initial 
disagreements that the disarmers are likely to run into at 
Geneva ; and, in the long run, Dr Adenauer’s argument that 
general disarmament must assist the process of German 
reunification is unexceptionable. For economic reasons, Mr 
Khrushchev is probably anxious to reduce his own arms 
burden. But the most pressing problems must come first. The 
current efforts to stop nuclear weapons tests provide an urgent 
issue for the summit. If the first French explosions in the 
Sahara are timed to precede Mr Khrushchev’s arrival in Paris, 
the need to take General de Gaulle’s nuclear ambitions into 
consideration will be all the more pressing. Even if the 
general cannot be persuaded to desist, Mr Khrushchev may 
be ready to turn a blind eye for the sake of Russo-American 
agreement. But he can only be expected to do this if he feels 
sure that a French deterrent, however feeble, will not auto- 
matically pass into German hands. All this, as well as Berlin, 
will need going into by April. 


M R MACMILLAN’S series of summits, stretching into the 
uncertain future, is meant to provide some reassurance 
that the worst need not necessarily come to the worst. A 
second summit early in 1961 will, of course, provide an intro- 
duction to international affairs for Mr Eisenhower’s, or anyone 
else’s successor ; it could also mean another chance to pick up 
the pieces if the April summit fails. But the mercies of a 
summit system are far from unmixed. Britain and France, 
both preoccupied with their international status, may naturally 
be concerned to belong to a four-power consortium that will 
“meet together from time to time in each other’s countries 
to discuss the main problems affecting the attainment of peace 
and stability in the world.” 

So long as these problems concern central Europe, and 
perhaps nuclear weapons, there is a basis for a system of four 
European and Atlantic powers. But if the attempt were made 
to settle the affairs of Asia without the Chinese or the Indians, 
Peking and Delhi would make themselves heard. Mr Khrush- 
chev will look after his Chinese allies ; the West should not 
ignore its democratic cousins.. The trouble is that four govern- 
ments are either too few to direct world affairs, or too many. 
As it is, the basic negotiation is still between the Russians and 
Americans. This is what Mr Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchev 
have both grasped, and any basic improvement in international 
relations since the summer must evidently be traced to this 
development. 

The chief task at the summit must be to exploit this im- 
provement, and to give it practical expression in the reduction 
of existing dangers. Two urgent questions, the proximate 
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future of west Berlin and the cessation of nuclear tests, are at 
a stage where there is a serious prospect of agreement. If the 
east-wes: détente is to be converted into anything more than 
the palsied confrontation of two powerful, but fearful, world 
blocks, these questions should be capable of solution in 1960. 
The proposals put forward in April will be the outstretched 
fingers of acrobats on the flying trapeze. If they can touch and 





much for the 
bread industry, but it 
does a lot for circuses. 
This is when the 
audiences really roll 
into the Big Top. 
Exuding a character- 
istic sparkle that cannot 
easily be transmitted 
through the television 
(although the networks 
pay a lot to transmit it), 
circus is probably 
Christmas’s most pop- 
ular, and certainly its 
most intricate, piece of 
live show business. 
Half a million people will go to Olympia in the next six weeks 
to see it. 

The circus in its present form has a long and notable history. 
If one ignores such amateur analogies as the Christian versus 
lion acts of ancient Rome (those, say the showmen primly, were 
displays of carnage, not skill), the modern circus goes back 
about two centuries. An Englishman called Astley and his 
wife can claim to have done most to invent it, at least in 
western Europe. In the eighteer*h century they began giving 
horse displays ina Lambeth fieiu. This type 
of display soon became very popular through- 
out the Continent ; it served the double pur- 
pose of amusing the audience and giving 
employment to the considerable number of 
tiding-masters who were becoming redundant 
at the time. Clowns were used at an early 
stage to brighten the show, and these two 
types of art remain the basis of the circus 
today. But, as the circus reached its peak 
at the end of the last century, three new types 
of act—acrobats, jugglers and wild animals— 
were added to the show that was now being 
housed in specially built circus arenas in 
almost every major town in the country. The 
lat years of Victoria’s reign were the Big 
Top’s heyday. 

Then came the music-hall (which the circus 
has outlived), the cinema, greyhound racing, 
football, and all the other mass entertainments. 
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grasp, the world can go on into various useful and edifying 
manceuvres, based on growing co-ordination and confidence. 
If they miss once again, the likelihood is that East and West 
may swing backwards and forwards on their own through a 
series of summits, to little total effect. Little new substance 
has been added this week in Paris to western diplomacy for 
the approaching test. 


Christmas is the best time of 





year for the British circus 


Facing such competition, the 
circus declined. Circus buildings 
were closed, and today only 
about a dozen circuses are left in 
England. But they are now able 
to hold their own. 

The circus, however, is no 
longer a_ British institution. 
Indeed, even British circuses are 
hardly British at all. Almost all 
their members are foreigners— 
manual workers and artists alike. 
Germans and _ Italians  pre- 
dominate, though each country 
has its speciality: the Chinese 
tend to be contortionists, the 
French trapezists, the Germans 
horse trainers, the Italians jug- 
glers, the Spanish wire-walkers. 
All these acts run very much in 
the family, since the more difficult tricks demand training 
almost from birth; here British children, with their long period 
of compulsory education, are at an obvious disadvantage. This 
foreign monopoly contrasts strongly with that of the fair show- 
men, those primarily British nomads with their expensive 
caravans, expressive slang and sickening machines. Circus 
people and showmen have in common a peripatetic life, a trade 
paper, the World Fair (useful if you want to hire anything 
from a juke box to a clown), and a few acts. 
But the circus regards itself as a much more 
U form of entertainment; and its members 
usually fraternise with other showmen as little 
as they can. 


Although most circus acts are no longer 
performed by Englishmen, the acts themselves 
have remained much the same in most other 
respects for the past sixty years. There tend 
to be a few more stunt men—being fired from 
cannons or swallowing neon lights—than 
there were before, and there are a few less 
horses. But otherwise the show is very similar 
to what grandfather saw when he was a boy. 
This is due in part to the same excessive 
conservatism that crippled the music-halls. 
But, in the circus, there have been other 
reasons as well. 

A circus, like a theatre in the round, must 
be a spectacle from every angle; with people 
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sitting all round the ring, it is no use having a lot of props. 
The circus therefore relies on self-evident displays of skill, 
and the number of such displays is strictly limited. Innova- 
tions like the “‘ bigger and better ” three-ringed circus of Ring- 
lings, Barnum and Bailey in the United States have not caught 
on here; nor has their “ excessive ” use of elephants, which is 
dismissed by British showmen as another example of the 
American craze for size; nor again has the educational clown- 
ing which was recently urged on Russian clowns by their 





union after Mr Khrushchev had attacked them for lacking 
up-to-date ideas. The British circus, unlike many others, has 
not even been infiltrated by racketeers; with minor shifts and 
changes, it just goes steadily on. 


UT difficulties have been mounting for the circus—most 
insistently, of course, rising costs. Bertram Mills, who, 
with Smart’s and Chipperfields, now form the “ big three” 
circuses, need to take the colossal sum of £4,500 a day to 
break even on their Chtistmas show at Olympia. Inevitably 
wages for manual workers have been rising, even though many 
circus hands are foreigners on one year working permits. But 
the main pinch has come on animals and overheads. Overheads 
for Bertram Mills’s summer tenting show alone now amount 
to over £100,000, and the circus requires four special trains 
to move it. And for a circus which has 70 horses, six elephants, 
zebras, ponies, tigers, lions, a camel, a giraffe, a llama, mules, 
dogs and monkeys—and whose entourage includes a large 
variety of smaller animals right down to performing fleas—the 
growing costs of buying and maintaining trained animals are a 
serious matter. 

The insured value of a trained wild animal act today can be 
anything from £8,000 to £22,000, according to the number of 
animals used and their repertoire of tricks. Untrained animals 
are comparatively cheap ; a young untrained tiger would cost 
an average of £250, which is less even than the £350 that 
would be the typical price of an unbroken liberty horse (the 
number of people wanting to buy young untrained tigers is 
rather limited). But once either animal has been trained as 
part of an act, at least ten times its “‘ raw value ” would be the 
price required. The premium on a trained elephant is still 
greater. Wild, an elephant might be purchased for £400 ; 
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in an act with four or five others, it would be likely to fetch 
over £12,000. 

A trainer’s salary thus depends largely on whether or not 
he supplies his own animals. If he does, he might be paid up 
to £400 a week gross ; if not, as little as £30 a week net. In 
some cases the figures for top salaries, though they appear high, 
do not represent much of an increase since before the war ; and 
NO clown in Britain today gets the £275 a week that was 
guaranteed in the "thirties, all the year round, to Charlie Rivels, 
who imitated Charlie Chaplin on a trapeze. 


PKEEP of trained animals is also an expensive business. 
The Mills elephants eat 3 to 4 tons of hay a week, the 
horses another 44 tons, while carrots, oats, bran, chaff, and 
straw must also be ordered weekly by the ton. A lion’s 70 lbs. 
of horse flesh a week costs over £3, an elephant’s vegetarian 
diet £5, a horse’s £1 and a pony’s 12s. All this adds up but, 
curiously enough, public appreciation of these animals is in no 


way related to their value. Chimpanzees (fairly cheap beasts j 


to feed) are thought to be most popular with the public, with 
dogs, elephants, fleas and tigers following in roughly that order. 
Lions and tigers are such lazy creatures when well fed that 
their act can, for all its superficial attraction, be one of the 
most tedious in the show ; but there is no incentive for trainers 
to underfeed them. 

It is in staging such acts as these that the circuses face their 
most vocal opposition. This comes from those who believe— 
usually with great fervour—that putting animals in a circus 
is unnatural and cruel. It may be unnatural, but circus people 





(including many who seem kindly folk) deny with burning 
sincerity that it is cruel. They say that animals who ar 
unhappy are never good enough actors to disguise it, and that 
one would soon be able to recognise them under the arc-lights 
of the big top. Moreover, by doses of vitamin tablets and cod 
liver oil, circus animals are saved the rickets and sores thal 
usually afflict them when they are wild. Many circus animals 
are born in captivity and could not survive in the wild. 

But the societies that sincerely oppose animal performances 
are strong, and their equivalents have just won a notable 
victory in Sweden, where the showing of many wild animals in 
circuses has recently been forbidden by law. The British 
Circus seems confident that will not happen here. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
—————SS SS! GQ. 


A Case for Outsiders 


T is now crystal clear that the TUC’s 
I inquiry into unofficial strikes is heading 
for trouble. From the moment when the 
inquiry was announced, the TUC’s ques- 
tionnaire about the details of every strike 
in which member unions had been involved 


since 1956 seemed over-ambitious; Mr’ 


Cousins’s reply that he could not possibly 
count all the strikes that have affected his 
union has reinforced that impression. Two 
other “ states-rights” unions, the vehicle 
builders and the woodcutting machinists, 
have gone further and refused on principle 
to answer the TUC’s questions. Although 
the TUC has proudly announced that 130 
of the 185 unions which were sent the ques- 
tionnaire have already replied—including 
75 which have had no strikes since 1956—it 
has also begun to say such things as that 
it will not hesitate to allocate to bad 
managements their share of the blame for 
unofficial strikes. You bet it won’t ; one can 
already see what sort of report is going to 
emerge. 

It is a great mistake that insiders are 
conducting this inquiry. The Left’s two 
outstanding inquiries recently have been 
that of the Gaitskell commission on the 
co-operative movement, and that of Mr 
Gardiner’s committee on youth. Both were 
done by outsiders. Both attracted much 
more favourable press comment (and did 
their sponsors much more good) than the 
Labour party’s policy documents, which 
were threshed out by all the conflicting 
groups concerned, and lost Labour much 
more support than they gained. The TUC 
now seems to be repeating the Labour 
party’s mistake. The very fact that trade 
unionists are sitting in judgment on their 
colleagues has already sharpened the per- 
sonal differences between some union 
leaders ; while the report, when it finally 


comes out, is bound to be regarded as a glib | 
public relations handout, not a_ serious | 


study. 

_ It would be much better if the report were 
issued by a group of independent—but 
sympathetic—outsiders appointed by the 
TUC itself. Such a group would be easy 
to get together : say, a well-known Labour 
MP (he had better be a thick-skinned and 
unambitious one), a recently retired union 
leader, a Labour industrialist, and a left- 
wing professor of industrial relations. Could 
hot such a group still be set up ?. The wisest 
decision would be to commission it to deal 
with the whole investigation, from now on. 
But, if that cannot be done, it could at 


least be handed the results of the TUC’s 
researches and allowed to interpret them as 
it sees fit. 


EUROPE 


Fog over OEEC 


A°’ a conclusion to their session in Paris, 
the heads of government found a 
formula to patch over their economic dif- 
ferences. Heralded by a volley of fine 
phrases, an “informal meeting” of repre- 
sentatives of governments that are mem- 
bers of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation is to take place 
soon, to discuss aid to the undeveloped 
countries and the relations between the two 
European groups. Fairly clearly this 
formula is in itself a compromise. A body 
of opinion within the European community 
is anxious to tackle the trade and aid prob- 
lems outside OEEC, which the British, and 
with reservations the United States, govern- 
ments would like to use. So there is to be 
an “informal” meeting of representatives 
from those governments that are on the 
OEEC executive or steering board. This 
means only 12 of the 18 European members 
of OEEC, together with the United States 
and Canada. 

The compromise about externals does 
not, as might seem at first glance, reflect 
agreement about what should be done. All 
are agreed that more should be done for the 
undeveloped countries ; all talk of reducing 
trade barriers. But there agreement stops. 
The European community wants tariff bar- 
gaining between itself, the Commonwealth 
and the United States, but has yet to prove 
its good will in practice. The British are 
sceptical about talk of tariff reductions on 
an Atlantic or world-wide basis. They be- 
lieve that trade barriers can only be got rid 
of in a European arrangement, but as yet 
they are not prepared to improve the terms 
they offer the European community. The 
Americans, while on the one hand they do 
not like to see their allies quarrelling, on the 
other, get no pleasure from the thought of 
any sort of new agreement that discriminates 
against the United States. 


The Secret Life of WEU 


REOCCUPIED with higher things, the 
western ministers could not find more 
than a few minutes last week for the 
scheduled meeting of the Council of 


Western) European Union which (as Mr 
Selwyn/ Lloyd hoped) was to make a start 
on political consultations between the com- 
mon market governments and Britain. This, 
as well as the discussion of the Mulley 
report on European defence, was left till 
later. 

The pattern of postponement is not new. 
What were thought of as the constructive 
features of WEU—the machinery for arms 
integration and political consultation— 
have never received much attention. The 
organisation itself has not been much 
heard of except when Nato has asked, and 
been granted, modifications in the restric- 
tions on German arms manufacture which 
the Paris agreements imposed. The latest 
relaxations would allow Germany to make 
ships up to 3,000 tons and missiles to go 
with them. 

Military needs made these changes im- 
possible to resist. But it is new, and refresh- 
ing, to hear that the control system of WEU, 
designed to keep a watch on German arms 
production, also exists and operates effec- 
tively. That was brought out in question- 
time in the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 17th. The control arrangements are 
modest, but they do exist, and the 
machinery they provide might even come 
in useful more widely, one day, in dis- 
armament arrangements, The Government 
spokesman, Mr Robert Allen, also showed 
awareness of the military significance of 
Euratom’s system for controlling supplies 
of fissile material. 

The ability of European bodies to curb 
national, and in particular German, 
decisions is currently being put to the test 
in another field. that of steel, where the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community has refused the latest 
merger proposal to come from the Ruhr. 
Two descendants of the old United Steel 
group, Thyssen and Phenix Rhein-Rohr, 
hope to combine to form a group with a 
steel-making capacity of more than five 
million tons per year. In the past the Ruhr 
has been able to argue, convincingly, that 
economic arguments justify mergers per- 
mitting larger-scale production. The new 
grouping would be so much larger than 
most other European firms that the High 
Authority is on firm ground in saying no. 


COMMONS PROCEDURE 


Feebler and Feebler 


r ‘HE movement for improving the way 
the House of Commons does its busi- 


ness is petering out. The recent select 


committee did not even take a vote on many 
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fundamental questions. When it did take a 
vote it rejected most of the more promising 
ideas. The suggestions that it did agree 
upon have now mainly been rejected by the 
Government. Mr Butler’s statement last 
week made a great parade of accepting the 
most picayunish of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, but totally ignored such pro- 
posals as the provision of professional draft- 
ing assistance to private members, the 
requirement that the Prime Minister should 
answer questions twice a week at a fixed 
time, the setting aside of a period in each 
major debate for five-minute or ten-minute 
speeches only, and experiments with clear- 
ing part of the interminable and scantily 
attended committee stage of the Finance 
Bill off the fcor of the House. 

Doubtless Mr Butler has been fortified 
in his lack of enterprise by his soundings of 
backbench opinion. To judge from the 
extraordinary conservatism of many MPs of 
both major parties about their own institu- 
tion, anyone would think that the present 
procedures had been handed down 
reverently from the earliest days of Parlia- 
ment. But in fact many of the “ traditions ” 
which are now so jealously guarded are in- 
novations of the last hundred years; the pro- 
cedure has often been quite drastically 
changed when it has suited any Govern- 
ment’s purpose to tighten its grip on the 
House; and from the days of the great Sir 
Thomas Erskine May onwards the people 
who know most about procedure and devote 
their lives to it, namely the Clerks of the 
House, have been the advocates of the most 
full blooded amendments. 


A Question of Questions 


— criticising the poverty of the select 
committee’s final product, it may seem 
a bit mean to raise a doubt about one of its 
notions ‘which the Government has en- 
dorsed. But Mr. Butler’s motive in recom- 
mending that the House should back the 
Speaker in cutting down supplementary 
questions sticks out a mile. Ministers have 
been developing the deplorable habit of 
saving the most significant part of their pre- 
pared answer and reading it out of the book 
in answer to the original questioner’s 
supplementary. It is true that this cannot 
always be avoided ; quite apart from the 
occasions when the Opposition is trying 
to catch the Minister out, the rules of order 
may force a member to phrase the original 
question in a way which does not make it 
quite clear what he is getting at. But the 
cause of keeping the Government up to the 
mark is not served by regularly ruling out 
follow-up exchanges, often involving some- 
one more nimble-witted than the original 
questioner ; by forcing the Minister into 
spontaneity, an unexpected supplementary 
may discover what, if anything, lies behind 
his answer and whether he has a clue about 
what is written in the brief. 

Unfortunately, Opposition MPs them- 
selves may be in two minds about this. 
Since they ask most of the questions, they 
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are the most frustrated when, as has hap- 
pened several times in this session, fewer 
than forty questions are reached. For this 
the new Speaker was quite rudely rebuked 
just before the recess by a Tory member Sir 
Leonard Ropner. While the Speaker does 
seem to have allowed members a little more 
rope than his predecessor, this has on the 
whole justified itself in livelier and more in- 
formative exchanges. The Speaker’s own 
view, in answer to Sir Leonard, that one 
question and one supplementary is often “a 
bit bald” is surely correct. The sensible 
reduction in the number of questions per- 
mitted to one member in any day from three 
to two, which the Government is now 
advocating, may help a bit. But something 
like an extra half hour of questions once or 
twice a week deserves at least to be con- 
sidered. 


SUEZ CANAL 


Pause for Sense 


A’ last the United Arab Republic is to 
see the colour of western money, in 
the shape of a loan of $56.5 million by the 
World Bank to the Suez Canal Authority. 
The loan (for 15 years at 6 per cent) will 
cover just over half the cost of a tw--v.ar 
project to widen and deepen the .aal to 
take ships of 46,000 deadweight tons, Its 
economics are discussed on page 1258. But 
the importance of the loan lies less in what 
it is for than in the fact that a loan to 
Egypt has happened at all. Egypt’s relations 
with the West have become horribly 
plagued with scepticism and sour 
memories ; the loan, a tangible sign of 
western good faith, is the best evidence of a 
new and more sensible start. 

The assumption after the nationalisation 
in 1956 that Egypt was not competent to 
run the canal on its own has been exploded. 
The canal authority under Mr Mahmoud 
Younes has managed perfectly well. On 
the other hand, by refusing to let Israeli 
cargo through, the Egyptians have defaulted 
on their obligation to allow free passage. 
Because of this, the bank has been under 
a certain pressure to make its loan con- 
ditional on the obligation being observed. 
Instead the bank has preferred to act on the 
assumption that helpful behaviour is more 
likely than not to be matched by a sensible 
response. 

This is for the future. Just now, there 
is not much evidence of good sense to be 
seen between Egyptians and Israelis. On 
his last visit to Cairo, Mr Hammarskjéld 
extracted a tortuous formula out of Presi- 
dent Nasser for allowing Israeli cargo 
through the canal, But on December 18th, 
the Egyptians intercepted a Greek schooner 
carrying cement from Haifa to Djibouti, 
even though the transaction fulfilled these 
extremely awkward conditions to the letter. 
Meanwhile the Danish freighter, Inge Toft, 
has been stuck at Port Said for seven 
months. Its crew are living on land and 
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have been joined by their families ; its cargo 
of cement and potash has long ago seen its 
best days, and the luxury of a principle js 
costing the Israelis a thousand dollars a day, 
However good their reasons for doubting E 
Cairo’s good faith, now might be the time 
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for the Israelis to turn off the heat for a = 
time and give the World Bank’s assumption i 
a trial. dire 
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FRANCE Assi 
gov 

The Schools Question § 


A COMMISSION set up in the summer, % de ( 
under the chairmanship of M. Pierre A 
Lapie, to consider the proposal that the State H yote 
should subsidise the free, Catholic schools, § inch 
has published its report, on which the gove 
government is preparing to act. The report M. 
suggests that these schools should be offered that 
four choices: nationalisation, complete in- § Gau 
tegration, that is, into the State system, with 
its emphatically “ laicist ” tradition ; com- poss 
plete independence, but no subsidy ; or one 
of two forms (convention and agrément) of T 
modified integration, giving varying degrees MH with 
of scope to ecclesiastical authority. Its @ the | 
reception has been stormy. The passion of § how 
the ancient French quarrel about schools @ milli 
and the Church has not (as some people 
had hoped) subsided with the passage of 
time. As 
The Lapie commission made its recon- 
mendations with the need for a reconcilia the 


tion between the parties constantly in mind, form 
an attitude which General de Gaulle, whose J budg 
favourite word is “ unity,” must have found J of cc 
sympathetic ; and it is, of course, true tha @ his p 
the feud is nearly as harmful as it is hoary. @ppo' 
Therefore it is not surprising that the pro oper: 
posals which the prime minister, M. Debri, J clear 
has produced on the basis of the Lapie ff body 
report share its preoccupation and attempt ¢xorc 
a compromise formula somewhere between of bo 


convention and agrément. But neither sid 
in this matter has much use for compromise. 
The laicists stand out for complet 
nationalisation, and declare that the entire 
system of French education is in danger d 
falling under Vatican control ; the clerical 
want subsidies without strings, claiming 
that the very existence of their school, 
and with it liberty of the mind, i 
imperilled. There has been grave dissension 
within the government, and at one time tt 
was suggested that the minister of educatiot, 
M. André Boulloche, and two of his friends 
the only laicists in the de Gaulle teat, 
might resign. Meanwhile the Socialis 
party has expelled M. Lapie. 

If he musters all his resources M. Debt 
will almost certainly be able to pass his pr 



















i 
posals into law, unless he decides to dro k 
them discreetly because they defeat the take ; 
chief object and leave Left and Right al on th 
disgruntled and at odds. Or he may decid’ refere 
to force the issue, resorting even 10 4 lately 
threat of a dissolution, knowing that othe" cover, 
wise no future majority will look at 29 consjc 
other proposals for a serious reform. tions 
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...and the Budget 


AVING provoked a conflict between the 
Senate and the National Assembly, 
the controversial budget for 1960 was 
referred to the joint committee of the two 
chambers, as the constitution of 1958 


directs. The committee agreed upon a text | 


which then had to be passed by both the 
chambers, and was duly voted by the 
Assembly on December 17th. But the 
government could not get an absolute 
majority for the bill, which is unpopular 


because it does not restore the service | 
pensions that were suspended by General © 


de Gaulle in his austerity drive a year ago. 

A hundred and seventy-two deputies 
voted against the bill, and 107 abstained, 
including all 52 members of one’ of the 
government parties, the MRP. _ Indeed, 
M. Debré could only get the votes 
that he did (220, almost entirely from the 
Gaullists) by promising that the matter 
would be reviewed, and the pensions if 
possible restored, when the time came to 
discuss the 1961 budget. 

That the voting was not unconnected 
with the schools question was rubbed in by 
the Socialist deputy who wanted to know 
how the government could spare 20,000 
million (old) francs for Catholic schools but 
could not find 5,000 million francs for ex- 
soldiers. 

As M. Debré said in his speech, the 
government attached much importance to 
the voting by parliament of what is, 
formally speaking, the Fifth Republic’s first 
budget, though the vote was not made one 
of confidence. In spite of having gained 
his point the prime minister must be dis- 
appointed by the assembly’s unco- 
operative behaviour, which shows very 
clearly that the Old Adam of the French 
body-politic has not been very efficiently 
exorcised by gaullist baptism. The lesson 
of both the school and the budget affairs is 
that the basic difficulty of keeping a govern- 
ing coalition together in France has not 
been removed by substituting the Fifth 
Republic for the Fourth, The Debré 
cabinet and the gaullist assembly, like 
earlier cabinets and assemblies, intimately 
reflect the divisions of the nation to which, 
in the end, they are responsible, and not the 
singleness of mind of the man who called 
them into being. 


POLICE INQUIRY 


Public, Police, Pay 


HE promised inquiry into relations 

between the police and the public is to 
take the form of a royal commission with, 
on the face of it at least, broad terms of 
teference. Almost every incident. that has 
lately been in the public eye seems to be 
covered. One of the specific subjects to be 
considered—“ the constitution and func- 
tions of local police authorities ”"—has pre- 
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~ sumably been included as a result of the 


Popkess affair ; another one—“ the status 
and accountability of members of police 
forces, including chief officers of police ”— 
is presumably a result of Garratt v. East- 
mond, which showed up the anomalous 
position of the Home Secretary in answer- 
ing for the police in Parliament. But the 
nub of the report of the commission, whose 
chairman will be Sir Henry Willink, will be 
its findings on the third specific subject— 
“the relationship of the police with the 
public and the means of ensuring that com- 
plaints by the public against the police are 
effectively dealt with.” 


This wording should be general enough 
to cover all the cases that have been causing 
public concern, including the methods by 
which the police take statements from 
people who are detained but not charged. 
Yet, when Mr Gordon Walker asked the 
Prime Minister whether this particular 
question would be considered, he did not 
obtain an unequivocal answer that it would 
be. Instead, he was referred to the Royal 
Commission on Police Powers and Pro- 
cedure, which reported. in 1929. The 
technical details of the issues involved may, 
as Mr Macmillan said, be too specialised for 
the scope of the new commission’s review. 
But thirty years is a long time ; the ordinary 
citizen is ignorant of what the police can 
and cannot do in questioning suspects ; and 
the whole question is so relevant to the rela- 
tions between police and public that it is 
to be hoped that the Willink commission 
will interpret the terms of reference loosely 
enough to cover it fully. 


Lastly, the commission is to consider, and 
probably present an interim report on, “ the 
broad principles which should govern the 
remuneration of the constable, having 
regard to . . . the need to attract and retain 
an adequate number of recruits.” A dis- 
satisfied, underpaid and undermanned 
British police force cannot be expected to 
maintain good relations with the public that 
pays it, 


TELEPHONE EAVESDROPPING 


Hard Lines 


Ss Mr Gordon Walker acknowledged, in 
moving his censure motion in the tele- 
phone eavesdropping debate last week, the 
lines not only between liberty and authority, 
but also between one liberty and another, 
are extremely hard to draw. Three ques- 
tions were involved in the case of Dr Fox 
of Reading. Should the overhearing of a 
telephone conversation by a policeman at 
the invitation of one of the parties be con- 
sidered morally on all fours with tapping a 
conversation with the knowledge of neither 
arty? Should professional tribunals like 
the General Medical Council have unlimited 
powers to subpoena witnesses and docu- 
ments ? Should the Home Secretary stretch 
the meaning of Crown privilege, which en- 
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ables him to stop official documents being 
made public, to prevent a_ professional 
tribunal subpeenaing police transcripts of an 
overheard conversation ? _ 

There seemed to be general agreement 
that you cannot rule out listening in by the 
police altogether. Mr Dingle Foot would 
like totally to exclude the admission of 
transcripts as evidence, either before a court 
or before a tribunal (which would mean 
that they could be used by the police as a 
tlue to detection but no more). Other 
members found it hard to see the difference 
in principle between the recipient of, say, 
a blackmailing or obscene letter who shows 
it to someone else and the victim of a black- 
mailing or obscene telephone call who asks 
someone else to listen to it. The most 
practical difference is that the receiver of 
a letter can produce it in court while the 
receiver of a telephone call may well need 
a witness. As to who this witness should 
be, it is not usual to discriminate against a 
policeman, saying that he should have a - 
lesser status than an ordinary citizen 
(though in an extreme case it would be 
possible to do so). 

As for professional tribunals, they must 
surely have subpoena powers of some sort 
if they are to discipline their members at all 
—not least in order to safeguard the 
interests of a man with his reputation at 
stake who may be convinced that he can 
clear it if only witnesses can be made to 
turn up and speak. Mr Butler’s tentative 
suggestion may be the right one: before 
issuing a subpoena perhaps a disciplinary 
body ought to have to apply to a judge or 
master of the High Court, who could rule 
on a claim of Crown Privilege. But the 
Simonds Committee, which is to report on 
the subpcena aspect of the matter, should 
consider seriously the point made by Mr 
Grimond and Mr Deedes: criminal investi- 
gations that uncover moral improprieties 
which are not going to be admitted as 
evidence in court ought not to be used else- 
where to prosecute a man for sins that are 
not crimes. 


MR MACLEOD IN AFRICA 


“Getting to Know You” 


URING his East African visit Mr 

Macleod has been getting to know the 
background and political pressures behind 
the Kenyan politicians of all colours who 
will come to the constitutional conference 
next month. He has also seen how close 
violence is to the surface in Kenya, and has 
observed the impact on Kenya of Mr 
Nyerere’s triumph in Tanganyika. That 
impact has not been reassuring. Group 
Captain Briggs has repudiated in advance 
any such constitution for Kenya as Tan- 
ganyika has now got; in Nairobi Mr 
Macleod has been staying with his brother, 
who is a supporter of the Briggs group, and 
perhaps he has discovered exactly what the 
white settlers do want. Mr Blundell, on 


behalf of the New Kenya party, is still nega- 
tive too ; but he is holding Mr Macleod to 
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his undertaking that the British Government 
is not going to give up its responsibilities 
in this country until the right conditions 
have been created, until the people of this 
country learn to live and work together 
and have created an economy upon which 
the country can advance without help from 

Her Majesty’s Government. 

But precisely how long will that take? 
Mr Mboya and Mr Muliro, the leaders of 
the two (now almost indistinguishable) 
African groups, insist that it would not take 
long under their control ; they are demand- 
ing an African government in 1960, and 
independence after a “brief” transition 
from colonial status, 

In Uganda Mr Macleod discovered just 
how obdurate, if not how lucid, the 
Kabaka’s government can be—as well as 
getting a taste of High Highness’s regal 
hauteur. First the Buganda ministers took 
advantage of Mr Macleod’s visit to demand 
again that Buganda should be independent 
and released from British protection ; then 
the Kabaka’s lawyers in London explained 
that what they really wanted was progress 
within a federal Ugandan state. Tanganyika 
will probably become quite Mr Macleod’s 
favourite country in East Africa as time 
wears Of. 


NIGERIA 
Odd Man Out? 


HE role of odd man out may seem a 
T strange one for Dr Azikiwe, who has 
emerged from the Nigerian federal elections 
so much stronger than before. But he has 
not yet been included in the new Nigerian 
federal cabinet, probably mainly because 
the ministry he wants does not yet exist. 
Only upon independence, next October, can 
Dr Azikiwe take over Nigeria’s external 
affairs ; it would be logical to expect him to 
combine the foreign ministership with the 
deputy premiership then. In theory he 
might have taken over Chief Festus’s job as 
finance minister this week; for various 
delicate political and other reasons, it seems 
to have been decided that he should not. 

Yet Dr Azikiwe, even though tem- 
porarily outside the cabinet, will certainly 
be the second man in the governing 
coalition of the conservative Northern 
Peoples Congress and his own radical 
National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. There is no minister, apart 
from the prime minister, Alhaji Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, to measure up to Zik’s 
political stature, either among the 10 
Northern ministers or among Zik’s own 
seven NCNC nominees to the cabinet. 
When Nigeria looks for an African to be its 
first governor-general, Alhaji Abubakar will 
be one obvious candidate; Zik may be anti- 
cipating that the prime ministership will 
then fall, like a ripe pawpaw, into his own 
hands, 

It is true that the NPC, as the largest 
party, will have the final say. But Dr 
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Azikiwe’s alliance of the NCNC and NEPU 
(the radical Northern Elements Progressive 
Union, which is not taking part in the 
government yet) has emerged from the 
election as a rising power, as the accom- 
panying table shows. 
Nigerian House of Representatives 
Nth. East. West. 


Lagos reg- reg- reg- Total 
ion ion ion 


Northern Peoples Congress ... 142 o <<. oe 
National Council of Nigeria : 

and the Cameroons .... 2 an 64 21 87 
Northern Elements Progres- 

SON cancccenccecs bes 8 ose eee 8 
Action Group ..cccccsccecs l 24 14 33 72 
Independent or uncertain... ... Sm a ee 3 


This table (with one result to come) also 
shows that the Action Group led by Chief 
Awolowo is well placed as a federal oppo- 
sition, since it is well spread over all the 
regions ; for precisely this reason, however, 
it is unlikely to patch up its quarrel with 
the NPC to Zik’s disadvantage. At present 
Chief Awolowo is really Nigeria’s odd man 
out. This at least provides Nigeria with a 
much-needed dynamic opposition, 


SICILY 


Signor Milazzo Gets Back 


IGNOR MILAZZO is back in power again 

in Palermo, sustained by much the 
same unpalatable mixture as before. On 
December 18th he was re-elected chief 
minister by 50 votes to 34, supported by the 
Communists, the Socialists and the neo- 
fascists and with the Christian Democrats 
again in opposition. For days beforehand 
the Christian Democrats in Palermo and in 
Rome had been frantically searching for 
some formula that would both allow them to 
get back to power in Palermo and frustrate 
the increasing infiltration of the Sicilian 
Communists into key positions of power in 
the island. They suggested a bipartisan 
administration with Signor Milazzo’s break- 
away Social Christians, who, however, 
turned *i down, afraid of being swamped by 
the <caristian Democrats. 

Signor Moro, the Christian Democrat 
party secretary, his hand apparently forced 
by the Christian Democrats in Palermo, 
then advocated a coalition between his own 
party, Signor Milazzo’s, and the Socialists 
on condition of a complete Socialist break 
with the Communists ; and the coalition was 
not to accept the support of Communist 
votes. These terms were unacceptable to 
the Socialists and unattractive to Signor 
Milazzo, who felt that they belittled the 
importance of his own position. Fearing that 
the Christian Democrats and the Socialists 
might come to terms at his expense, Signor 
Milazzo preferred to settle quickly with the 
Communists. The outcome has pleased the 
Communists most of all ; an agreement be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and the 
Socialists has been prevented, and Signor 
Milazzo, under whose rule the Sicilian 
Communists have been gaining in influ- 
ence, has been put back in the saddle. How 
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long he can remain there, with his present 
inharmonious and fragile majority, js 
another matter. 

Throughout the crisis, all eyes, except 
those of Signor Milazzo, seem to have been 
fixed more on Rome than on Palermo ; an 
alliance between the Christian Democrats 
and the Socialists in Palermo would cer- 
tainly—as the Sicilian neo-fascists who 
voted for Signor Milazzo were quick to 
realise—have repercussions, sooner or later, 
in Rome. The Christian Democrats for 
their part seem to have lost an opportunity 
of driving a wedge between the Socialists 
and the Communists. 


TURKEY 


Journalists 
on Tenterhooks 


o President Eisenhower’s recent 
visit to Ankara, Turkey’s place in the 
“community of free nations ” (to quote the 
official communiqué) was reaffirmed. But 
one of the basic freedoms of any genuinely 
free country—the freedom of the press— 
has for some time been under serious threat 
in Turkey. On December 18th the Inter- 
national Press Institute appealed to news- 
paper editors throughout the free world to 
protest against the treatment of the press in 
Turkey. This unusual step was provoked 
by sentences of imprisonment passed on 
the veteran Turkish journalist, Mr A. E. 
Yalman, and two of his colleagues, because 
Mr Yalman’s newspaper Vatan had re- 
printed an article from an American paper 
that was alleged to “ belittle ” the Turkish 
prime minister, Mr Menderes. 

There is no actual censorship of the press 
in Turkey, although the publication of 
articles can be prohibited by court order. 
But the illiberal Press Laws of 1954 and 
1956, which their vague wording makes 
open to extremely wide interpretation, has 
made the life of a Turkish journalist or 
cartoonist increasingly hazardous. Although 
there are no official figures, the IPI believes 
that more than 200 Turkish journalists have 
been put in prison over the past five years. 
Last spring an effort was made to make a 
truce between the government and the 
press. It was agreed that in return for an 
amnesty for journalists in, or awaiting, 
prison, the (opposition) press should allot 
40 per cent of its space to favourable reports 
of the government’s activities and 60 per 
cent to critical ones. It was because of this 
gentleman’s agreement, eloquently and 
hopefully described to the IPI by M: 
Yalman himself, that the Institute forbor? 
to criticise the treatment of the press 1 
Turkey at its annual Assembly. Not 
surprisingly, however, the bizarre arrange- 
ment remained a dead letter, 

In Turkey, while the government has 3 
monopoly of the radio, most of the press 
supports the opposition. Often its criticisM 
of the government is, it must be admitted. 
extremely immoderate ; and a good deal of 
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Whot is Hawker Siddeley doing heve’? 


Five hundred years ago wise men warned that the 
world might run short of food. Every year from then 
until now the world has been haunted by the fear 
of too many people, too little food. 0 Yet today 
more people are better fed than ever before. The 
earth shows no limit to her productivity. This is 
the miracle of machinery . . . power plants that 
multiply the work of men’s hands, diesels that plough 
and harvest and carry food from village to town 
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moderately phrased criticism gets by 
without retaliation. But the fact remains 
that the Turkish press cannot operate 
freely, fearlessly or efficiently under press 
laws whose operation can be, and far too 
often are, both unpredictable and unjusti- 
fiably severe. Turkey is a young democracy 
whose politicians have had little time to 
learn to accept the buffetings and unkind 
cuts of democratic life. But if Mr Menderes 
were to go easy on his press law he would 
not only let some of the present venom out 
of Turkish polit‘ sl life ; he might even find 
his own course more smooth and secure. 


NEW TOWN 


By Hook? 


ta London County Council is going 
ehead with its project for a new town 
at Hook in Hampshire, about 40 miles from 
London. As now envisaged, it will have a 
population of 100,000 and thus will be larger 
than most new towns. The LCC plans to 
encourage both factories and offices to 
migrate to Hook. Houses there will be 
allocated in the first instance to those who 
can work locally. The idea is to create a 
self-sufficient colony which will eventually 
be emancipated from the LCC’s remote 
control. 


Since Hampshire County Council and 
some local residents object to the project, 
the final decision over Hook will probably 
fall to Mr Brooke. This is certain to be an 
embarrassing assignment. The LCC, 
desperately short of sites and already build- 
ing flats at very high (and very expensive) 
densities, urgently needs a new town. The 
Government itself would have been much 
better placed to choose a good site and 
to build up (through a public corporation) 
a genuinely independent community. But 
Mr Brooke long ago declined the task and 
tossed it to the LCC. 


The LCC has now done the best it can 
with this remit. The general conception of 
the new town is reasonable and its larger 
size an advantage ; it will permit of a wider 
range of shopping, entertainment and 
higher education—and should increase the 
town’s popular appeal. The chief doubt 
must be whether Hook, located on a very 
congested road near the end of almost the 
longest arm of the London octopus, is the 
best site for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
almost any site, particularly if proposed by 
the socialist LCC, is bound to raise strong 
objections in the conservative counties 
around London, so that it is little good Mr 
Brooke asking the LCC (which has already 
searched hard) to search yet again. On 
balance, it would probably be wisest now to 
go ahead with Hook. But if the Minister 
should decide that the site is definitely a 
bad one, he ought himself to suggest an 
alternative site when and if he announces 
Hook’s rejection. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
LEGAL AID 


Going Up 


A GOVERNMENT bill, published this week, 
proposes the first major financial 
revisions in the legal aid scheme since its 
inception in 1949. The disposable income 
limit (a figure arrived at after certain pre- 
scribed deductions and allowances), under 
which a litigant will qualify for free legal 
aid, will go up from £156 a year to £250; 
the limit under which people will qualify 
for some contributory legal aid rises from 
£420 to £700. These limits are slightly 
lower than those proposed by the Lord 
Chancellor’s advisory committee in a 
report published this week ; but so they 
probably should be. The aim of policy 
must be to strike a reasonably satisfactory 
balance between assuring that justice is not 
denied by lack of means and avoiding 
the encouragement of more litigation, 
much of it undertaken by people who 
are aided against those who are not. Even 
under the new scheme those with gross 
incomes of £1,400-£1,500 a year. will prob- 
ably now qualify for some legal aid. The 
estimated additional cost to the Exchequer 
is £770,000 in a full year. 

Further reforms promised by the 
Government in the coming year are the 
extension of legal aid to domestic proceed- 
ings in magistrates’ courts, and the replace- 
ment of the archaic poor person’s defence 
procedure by a full aid scheme. In March 
the legal advice service was brought into 
operation, so that the scheme as originally 
conceived will very shortly be fully in force. 
Three minor, but important, changes 
should however be promptly made. Legal 
aid should be extended to tribunals, where 
a vast amount of quasi-litigation is carried 


The Health 


The chart showing how often 
men and women consulted 
their general practitioners is 
based on a reasohably large 
sample of patients and doctors. 
Routine maternity cases are 
included in the totals ; if they 
are excluded, the consultation 
rate for women aged |5 to 44 
is still somewhat higher than 
that for men of the same age. 0 
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out, much of it in effect against the state. 
The divorce department of the Law Society 
—which has worked economically, but 
which deprives an assisted person of choice 
of counsel—should be abolished, as recom- 
mended by the Lord Chancellor’s com- 
mittee. The committee also hinted at a 
reform outside its terms of reference, con- 
cerning costs in litigation where only one 
of the parties is an assisted person. If the 
assisted person fails in the action, costs are 
awarded against him, but are limited to the 
amount of his own contribution. As this is 
usually small, the unassisted party who has 
been unjustly sued incurs a financial loss 
which may be very considerable. The posi- 
tion could be simply remedied by providing 
that the residue of the costs in such cases 
should be paid out of the legal aid fund. 
Now that more people are ¢o qualify for 
assistance, this reform should—in justice— 
be given top priority of all. 


INDONESIA 


Mr Sukarno’s State 
of War 


AVING declared a state of war for the 
H entire territory of the Indonesian 
republic, President Sukarno is spending a 
few days’ holiday in Bali. This is not quite 
so-odd as it sounds. A state of emergency 
existed already, under a decree which 
expired last week ; the new state of war 
carries on where the old decree left off. But 
if the proclamation of a state of war is thus 
less abnormal than it looks, equally it can- 
not be regarded as a source of satisfaction, 
for it means that the various rebellions that 
beset the republic have still not been 
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A Statistical Quiz for 
Christmas 


1. There are 16 million households 
in Britain. To the nearest half million 
what is the number of: (a) television 
sets ; (b) cars ; (c) dogs ; (d) cage birds ; 
(e) households without baths ? . 

2. If you travelled to and from work 
in a double decker bus in the central 
London rush hour today, you are likely 
to have had 120 bus companions on these 
two bus journeys, all aged over 15. If 
they were a statistically average crowd, 
how many of your companions are likely 
(a) to have been in prison ; (b) to have 
been arraigned before a magistrate or 
other court last year ; (c) eventually to 
die of cancer ; (d) to be killed or injured 
in a road accident some time ; (e) to have 
been born out of wedlock ? 

3. How many (a) daily newspapers, 
(b) cigarettes, (c) pints of beer, will these 
120 people have bought by the end of 
the day ? 

4. In the top what per cent of 
incomes are you if you get: (a) £3,000 
a year ; (b) £2,500 a year ; (c) £2,000 a 
year; (d) £1,500 a year ? 

5. There are 24 million employed 
workers in Britain. What proportion are 
women ? 

6. What was the % growth in real 
income per head between 1938 and 1958 
in (a) Britain ; (b) West Germany ; (c) 
the United States ? 

7. According to the 1958 food survey, 
the average Briton consumes 6.10 oz. of 
butter, 17.74 oz. of meat, 2.84 oz. of 
tea a week. (a) How much less of each 
did the average old-age pensioner con- 
sume ? (b) What were the end-1951 
ration levels of these three commodities? 


Answers 


I. (a) 10 million television sets ; (b) 
5 million cars; (c) 34 million dogs ; 
(d) 63 million cage birds; (e) 4 million 
households without a fixed bath. 

2. (a) I ex-prisoner; (b) 4 before 
a court last year ; (c) 24 cancer deaths ; 
(d) 24 road accidents ; (e) 6 bastards. 

3. (@) 89 newspapers; (b) 870 
cigarettes ; (c) 66 pints of beer. 

4. (a) top 0.8 per cent; (b) top 1 
per cent ; (c) top 1.6 per cent ; (d) top 
3 per cent. You lucky people. 

_ 5. One third of the working popula- 
tion are women. 

6. (a) Britain, 23 per cent ; (b) West 
Germany, 56 per cent ; (c) the United 
States, 67 per cent, 

7. (a) The old age pensioner con- 
sumed more than the average of each 
(6.53 0z. of butter, 19.00 oz. meat, 3.60 
oz. tea). (b) 1951 ration levels were 


3 oz. butter, 15 oz. meat, 2 oz. tea. 
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crushed. In fact, the President’s written 
explanation of his proclamation calls on the 
people to help the army to restore security. 

The new state of war was proclaimed 
under the 1945 constitution, recently re- 
introduced as part of President Sukarno’s 
plan for “ guided democracy.” It may be 
thought that the state of war under “ only 
one chief war administrator, namely the 
president-supreme commander” puts an 
end to the democracy, and only the guide is 
left. But this the president will not have ; he 
claims that “‘ the fact of consultations—one 
of the main principles of guided democracy 
—is not abandoned.” Two weeks ago he 
said that he reserved the right to govern 
by decree even if this procedure was not 
provided for in the constitution of 1945. He 
went on to promise, however, that this 
personal power would end when a People’s 
Consultative Congress was formed. 

On the international plane, Indonesia was 
lately host to the Colombo Plan conference 
in a style that brought much praise from the 
delegations ; there has been a valuable visit 
from the Australian prime minister (dis- 
cussed by our Canberra correspondent on 
page 1251); but these international atten- 
tions to Indonesia do nothing to solve its 
pressing internal problems. 


ISRAEL 


Sea without Salt 


I* the background of discussions about 
Israel’s water shortage there has always 
been the shadowy prospect of a break- 
through in the experiments to find a way of 


, Cheaply desalinating sea water. Now, tenta- 


tively, the prospect has more substance. 
Last week an agreement was signed between 
the Israeli ministry of development and an 
American engineering firm, the Fairbanks 
Whitney corporation, to establish a joint 
enterprise to exploit a desalination process 
invented by an Israeli scientist, Dr Alexan- 
der Zarchin. Within two years the new 
company will have constructed two large 
pilot plants near Eilat on the Gulf of 
Aqaba each of which will have an output of 
250,000 gallons of fresh water a day. 

Salt water is already being used in the 
various parts of the world that are shorter 
of fresh water than of money. Kuwait is 
the monumental example. Expensive small- 
scale experiments, mainly in distillation 
processes, are being carried out in Saudi 
Arabia, Aden and Guernsey. The American 
government is supporting several com- 
panies in experimental work. The Israeli 
way of getting rid of the salt is to freeze 
the water and then separate the ice crystals 
from the salt grains. Dr Zarchin first began 
to think about this many years ago when, in 
exile in Siberia, he noticed that the surface 
of frozen sea water was free of salt ; 
indeed, Eskimos have been using sea water 
ice for thousands of years. The difficulty 
has always been to get rid of the salt grains 
that are scattered among the pure ice 
crystals, but this has now been got round 
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by a trick of freezing the water in a 
vacuum, 

The disadvantage of this system is the 
amount of power needed to freeze sea water. 
Electric power is expensive in the Negev. 
and in this experimental stage the water wi!! 
cost about eight times as much as piped 
water in the United States. Even so, the 
method is cheaper than any yet discovered. 
Eventually, and not only ‘for Israel, the 
developments could be exciting. 


AGRICULTURE 
The Farmworker’s Wage 


7 week’s decision by the Agricultural 
Wages Board—to raise the farm- 
workers’ basic minimum wage by 4s. (to 
£8 a week) and reduce their working week 
by one hour (to 46 hours)—is not unduly 
inflationary. This is the sort of rise that 
most industries in an expanding economy 
ought to be able to afford every sixteen 
months or so. It will come into force next 
February ; farmworkers’ last increase came 
into force in October, 1958. 

Sensibly and properly, many farmers are 
already paying considerably more than 
the minimum, for the compelling reason 
that they would otherwise lose valued 
workers either to other farming employers 
or to industry ; moreover it should be re- 
membered. that 57 per cent of British 
farmers employ no hired labour at all. The 
award brings the farmworker on the mini- 
mum wage very little nearer his long-run 
goal of parity with the industrial wage- 
earner—whatever “parity” may be held 
to mean in comparing such widely different 
patterns and perquisites of life. That goal 
is, indeed, more remote than it was ten 


_ years ago ; compared with industrial earn- 


ings (though not with farm profits) the 
farmworker’s income has lost ground. 

Even more troublesomely, agriculture, 
alone among major industries, still lacks a 
set of recognised differentials providing a 
wage-ladder. In 1958, at the last biennial 
conference of the Farmworkers’ Union, the 
executive committee was empowered to work 
out a scheme of differentials and, if satisfied 
that its details would be workable and en- 
forceable, to submit it to the Agricultural 
Wages Board without waiting for endorse- 
ment by the union’s 1960 conference. The 
difficulties of devising such a scheme, except 
in the very broadest terms, are obvious ; one 
has only to recall the awful example of the 
Catering Wages Act. The union wants grad- 
ing to be applied job by job ; the farmers 
want it applied man by man. Where a farm- 
worker is a full-time specialist on a special- 
ised farm (in e.g. poultry or dairy 
production) there is no conflict between 
these aims. But on the small mixed farm 
with a single wage earner the conflict is 
acute. If agreement on the highly desirable 
principle of a wage ladder is in fact reached 
in the new year, all concerned will, it is safe 
to surmise, have earned congratulation the 
hard way, 
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Gradual Resurrection 


HE ways of Soviet hagiography are 

devious. Stalin has been coming 
slowly, but perceptibly, back into favour ; 
the Pravda leader on December 21st, on the 
eightieth anniversary of the great man’s 
birth, made the biggest single stride in this 
direction. It described Stalin as a “ staunch 
fighter for socialism,” who had struggled 
against the many enemies of Leninism, and 
who should be counted among the most 
prominent leaders of the international com- 
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munist movement in general and of the 
Russian party in particular. His cardinal 
mistake lay not so much in his political 
activities, but in the fact that the “ successes 
of the Communist party and of the people 
were ascribed to him personally.” Although 
Pravda conceded that the cult of personality 
was harmful, this is a criticism to be made 
only by authorised persons, since “the 
enemies of communism had launched a 
noisy campaign in connection with the 
criticisms of the personality cult.” 

Mr Khrushchev’s desire for a more 
lenient line on Stalin is understandable. 
Some people in the Soviet Union, and many 


A Common Tariff for Europe ? 


Ww the House of Commons 
debated European policy on Febru- 
ary 12th, the late Mr John Edwards, 
speaking for the Opposition, suggested a 
possible escape from the free trade area 
deadlock. This was that Britain might 
accept a common tariff with the rest of 
western Europe, at least on a substantial 
part of its trade. He suggested that a re- 
search programme on the problem of tariff 
harmonisation might help. Political and 
Economic Planning, of which Mr 
Edwards was chairman, has published a 
first contribution* to such a study—a 
factual picture of European tariffs. With 
the new study in mind Opposition spokes- 
men repeated his suggestion for tariff har- 
monisation in the Commons on Monday. 


The new publication lists the existing 
tariffs of twelve European countries, and 
the common tariff of the Six, on each 
commodity. It shows that the two clubs 
can be roughly sub-divided in two 
groups: a low-tariff group of countries— 
Germany, Benelux, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Denmark ; and a high-tariff group— 
France, Italy, Austria (and Portugal, 
though these figures are not given). In 
its tariffs on imports from non-Common- 
wealth countries Britain belongs to the 
high-tariff group. In its tariffs towards 
the Commonwealth, where it gives free 
entry, it belongs to the “low” group. 
The future common tariff of the Europe-~ 
community will be roughly an average of 
high and low. 


Anyone looking for quick answers to 
the question—how much can we harmo- 
nise?—will see that there is no problem 
for Austria and Portugal, and for Britain, 
so far as its tariffs towards non-Common- 
wealth countries are concerned. On many 
items, like machinery, Britain’s present 
tariff is nearer to the common market 
tariff than that of any other country in 
Europe. On some others, like chemicals, 
where it often has the highest tariff in 
Europe (33} per cent) it is a good deal 
higher. Norway, too, with its middling 
tariffs, should not find harmonisation too 


difficult. But other free trade area 
countries face more difficult questions ; so 
does Britain, as far as its imports from 
the Commonwealth are concerned. 


PEP has not yet tried to answer them 
fully. For the crucial question as far as 
the low-tariff countries are concerned is 
how large the actual and potential im- 
ports are that. might be affected by any 
tariffs that would have to be raised. 
PEP makes a start by giving details of 
British imports from different areas. But 
one must hope that it will soon produce 
a second instalment, giving a more de- 
tailed analysis of the imports into the 
other countries of the Seven, to show 
how they, too, might be affected by 
tariff changes. One important, simple 
point does emerge from PEP’s statistics. 
Only 14 per cent of total imports of 
manufactures to the Scandinavian 
countries, Austria and Switzerland in fact 
come from outside western Europe and 
would be affected by a common tariff 
against the world outside. The bulk of 
their imports from outside are raw 
materials. And here the common market 
has already agreed on low tariffs, or none, 
for a wide range of products. Such con- 
siderations explain why the industrial 
federations in the Scandinavian countries 
and the Danish government have already 
publicly accepted the idea of tariff har- 
monisation. -As Mr Edwards pointed out 
in the February debate, it should be 
possible to agree on tariff harmonisation 
on 60-70 per cent of trade without mbre 
ado. 

But certain hard core problems remain. 
Britain imports 44 per cent of its imports 
of manufactures (£325 million in 1958), 
from outside Europe, and over a third of 
these come from the Commonwealth and 
enjoy rights of free entry which they might 
not in a full customs union. The Swiss 
point out that certain of their industries 
have been based on imports of cheap 
semi-manufactures from outside. A 
recent study from the university of 
Lausannet has pointed out that Switzer- 
land, like the rest of the Seven, imports 
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more in eastern Europe, were liable to 
interpret sharp criticisms of Stalin as an 
attack against the communist type - of 
authority ; the Soviet premier might well 
have wondered how much of the unrest in 
1956 could have been attributed to his 
attack on Stalin at the twentieth party 
congress. Nevertheless, the official hagio- 
graphers need to decide which of the two 
aspects of Stalin’s reign they will concen- 
trate on. He understood the art of keeping 
Soviet citizens in order better than anyone 
else ; yet he did more than anyone else to 
discredit the communist cause in the eyes 
of the outside world. 


only 16 per cent of its manufactures from 
outside Europe and that this total is 
diminishing. For Britain, too, imports of 
manufactures through the system of free 
entry (some £129 million in 1956) are 
small beside its imports of raw materials 
from the Commonwealth (£728 
million in 1956) or its exports to the Six. 
But quite apart from the political issues 
which lurk behind all these arguments, 
there are still commercial problems 
awaiting further detailed analysis. 

The extent of the problem will not be- 
come clear until the: Six have agreed on 
the duties on “ List G,” which accounts 
for most of the raw materials where they 
have not already agreed on low or zero 
duties. Products on List G account for 
15 per cent of the common market’s 
imports. So far the signs from Brussels 
are not bad. In softwood, the largest 
single List G import from outside the 
common market, the working party 
appears to favour low tariffs. For other 
List G products, such as sulphur, lead, 
zinc and silk, suggestions have been made 
to use methods other than high tariffs— 
like temporary subsidies—to assist cer- 
tain home producers. But it may take 
years before agreement is reached on the 
whole list. An open issue, which might 
be resolved in the right direction if the 
customs union of the Six were enlarged, 
is better than one that has been decided 
the wrong way. 

Discussion of tariff harmonisation in 
the past has been based on the assump- 
tion that the existing common market 
tariff would apply to everyone. It prob- 
ably is, in fact, not far off an average of 
the tariffs of all western Europe. But 
the whole problem would be made easier 
for the low-tariff countries if any final 
tariff for all western Europe could be 
somewhat lower. Whether that occurs 
depends not only on any negotiation 
between the Six and Seven but on world- 
wide tariff talks. Dr Erhard has already 
suggested a 20 per cent cut in the common 
tariff of- the Six. 

* Tariffs and Trade in Western Europe, 
PEP. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 30s. 

+ Le commerce extérieur, Suisse et 
l'Europe, Centre de recherches européennes, 
Lausanne. 
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For Trade and Aid 


S1r—It seems to me that a channel needs to 
be thrown open to the man in the street, so 
that if he desires to contribute to aiding 
underdeveloped countries, he may be 
enabled to do so in a personal and directly 
responsible way. To this end I suggest that 
consideration be given to the idea of “ twin- 
ning” cities, towns and villages in developed 
and underdeveloped areas. An organ could 
be set up under United Nations auspices to 
facilitate and encourage such adoptions. 
But once a town in a developed country 
had “adopted” a town in an under- 
developed country, the initiative would be 
thrown on to the mayor, corporation and 
citizens to develop what links and give what 
aid they cared to. The measures that could 
be taken are almost limitless. The town 
might pay for a scholarship scheme enabling 
students of its adopted town to study 
abroad. It might arrange an exchange of 
visits, so that a mutual understanding of 
the problems of the “twin” town would 
grow up.* A photographic exhibition might 
be held to bring home the daily life and 
needs of the adopted town. Or a village 
might collect enough money to buy, for 
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example, a tractor, and present it to its 
opposite number.—Yours faithfully, 
Geneva A. M. ARNOLD 


London Traffic 


S1R—Is there not some confusion of thought 
between the idea that it is kerbside parking 
that most obstructs the flow of traffic and 
the proposition that obstruction will be less 
if the parking is paid for? 

One feels that it is this confusion perhaps 
more than any other factor that frustrates 
the efforts to make a sound traffic plan for 
London. 

Meters do not diminish traffic, they in- 
crease it. This is their purpose. They 


enable more cars to use the same amount 


of limited street space in any working day. 
They also have the advantages you speak 
of, helping to “cost” motoring in a rough 
and ready way and so to balance supply 
and demand for space. 

The essential point, however, that meters 
make is that traffic movement and car park- 
ing are not two different and antagonistic 
activities. They are both part of the same 
thing. When traffic flow improves, the 
demand for parking space increases. When 
parking facilities improve traffic increases. 
No plan can be sound that does not link 
the two together. To try to improve 
traffic flow by keeping cars off the street 
is sheer moonraking. 

Mr Marples’ brief, if London is to 
flourish, is to make it easier both to move 
and to park.—Yours faithfully, 

London, WC2 JoHN ALLAN May 

[Only part of the kerbside space now used 
for free parking will be set aside for metered 
parking. This will be at places where standing 
vehicles do not impede the flow of traffic. Else- 
where the ban on street parking should be 
rigidly enforced, and the all-day parker will 
leave his car either in a “downtown” garage, 
in the parking lot of a rail or tube station 


further out, or at his home. This will mean 
less obstruction.—EDITOR. } 


Pigs 
Sir—In a recent note you stated: “ He (the 
farmer) can, it is true, switch his baconers 
to the pork market.” This is only partially 
correct. 

The pork market will not accept pigs 
more than 130 lb deadweight and they will 
only pay top price for carcases not exceeding 
110 lb whereas the bacon market want pigs 
of over 140 lb deadweight. Therefore, 
unless a farmer sells his pigs as they get 
up to 110 lb he is more or less committed to 
the bacon market. This was my unfortunate 
experience this year, when the bacon pig 
market dropped to about 2s. per lb and the 
pork market was 2s. 6d. per Ib. I sold all 
pigs on the pork market which were under 
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120 lb deadweight but had to market for 
bacon all pigs over that weight. 

In this connection of course it should also 
be emphasised that the pig is in a peculiarly 
different position to other fatstock in that 
the pig, whether destined for pork or bacon, 
must be marketed within a very narrow 
weight range and, as the animal will prob- 
ably be gaining 7 lb per week, when the 
appropriate weight is reached the pig must 
be marketed irrespective of the state of the 
market. In the case of beef or lamb, how- 
ever, the farmer may hold on to the animal 
for a short while in order to await a 
recovery in the market without impairing 
the carcase quality—Yours faithfully, 
Marlborough WILFRED E. Cave 


Strategy for Disarmament 


SIR—May I correct a small confusion which 
has crept into your review of my Penguin 
Special, “Strategy for Disarmament ’”’? 

The interim compromise I suggested was 
that American forces (not Nato forces as 
such) and Russian forces abroad should be 
allowed to keep nuclear weapons of 0.05 of 
a kiloton (not one kiloton).—Yours faith- 
fully, WAYLAND YOUNG 
London, W2 


One Tenth Urban 


SirR—Your comments on urbanisation in 
Britain last week surely missed one of the 
key points in the whole matter—namely, 
the concentration of urban development. 
You are quite right in implying that as a 
country only one-tenth urbanised, we can 
afford to yield more than the current 40,000 
acres a year to the demands of roomier 
living. But how much of those 40,000 newly 
urbanised acres each year are outside the 
commuting zones of the great conurbations 
—especially London and the West Mid- 
lands—where the degree of urbanisation is 
probably considerably above the average for 
England and Wales of ten per cent and 
must be growing fast? 

The aim of the planning authorities 
should not be to stop new urban develop- 
ment, but to steer it more vigorously away 
from the congested areas, for if they do 
not, then sub-urbanisation threatens great 
new areas of our island. 

Nowhere do the local authorities have 
greater opportunities in this field than in 
the case of the new towns. It is thus regret- 
table that the LCC should find it necessary 
to want to build a large new town at Hook, 
in Hampshire, in the midst of one of the 
remaining large stretches of open country 
within forty or so miles of the capital. 

By all means let London’ have her new 
towns, but let them be built far enough 
away for them not to run the risk of de- 
generating into new dormitories, and, more 
important, not to continue the already 
advanced process of sub-urbanising what is 
left of south-east England’s countryside.— 
Yours faithfully, N. J. SMITH 
London, W4 
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Tudors and Tutors 


Oxford and Cambridge in Transiticn, 
1558-1642 


By Mark H. Curtis. 
Oxford University Press. 321 pages. 42s. 


HE Oxford and Cambridge of today are 

largely the creation of the sixteenth 
century, which saw their structure trans- 
formed, their membership expanded and 
their learning modernised. In 1552 Bernard 
Gilpin complained in a sermon at court 
that the two wells of learning were dried up, 
that the students were decayed, scarce one 
hundred being left of a thousand, and that 


if the decay continued at the same rate,. 


almost none would be left in seven years. 
Gilpin exaggerated ; but the future of the 
universities was very uncertain. The early 
humanists had scorned the universities and 
had argued that the new learning required 
new institutions. Those who had profited 
from the dissolution of the monasteries were 
casting acquisitive eyes on the lands of the 
universities and colleges ; and the economic 
foundations of these institutions were being 
undermined by inflation and mismanage- 
ment. 

By the early Stuart period the position 
was very different. The numbers of under- 
graduates had greatly increased. In the 
reign of Edward VI, Latimer, anticipating 
many later critics, had complained that 
“there be none now but great men’s 
sons in colleges” ; and in the following 
decades the sons of the governing classes 
flooded in, The colleges, which had hitherto 
housed only a minority of the students, 
acquired a dominant position, and the heads 
of houses took over the government of the 
universities. Simultaneously there emerged 
the tutor, fulfilling the role later assigned 
to him by Jowett of training the members of 
the governing classes for their responsibili- 
ties, And within the colleges, in response 
to the new currents of learning, the content 


of instruction was widened and modernised. 


How was this transformation effected ? 
Why did the governing classes invade 
and sustain the universities ? How did the 
Tudors both subject the universities to 
royal control and at the same time allow 
them to develop so freely ? In this scholarly, 
original and penetrating study Mr Curtis 
answers these questions, and in doing so 
destroys the traditional view of the univer- 
sities in this period as sanctuaries of desic- 
cated dons and debauched undergraduates, 
the homes of “ licentiousness and intellec- 
tual sterility.” 


Royal control and patronage counted for 
much. The Henrician Reformation placed 
the universities under the crown; and 
Henry VIII considered “ no land in England 
better bestowed than that which is given to 


~ our Universities.” The landed endowments 


of the colleges enabled them to survive 
during the difficult decades of the mid- 
sixteenth century, when so many of the 
unendowed halls went out of existence. 
Under Elizabeth I lay chancellors and 
powerful lay patrons gave the universities 
an increasingly secular tone. New privileges, 
notably the Act of Incorporation of 1571, 
fortified their position and set them on 
the road to becoming what Blackstone was 
to call them, “lay corporations.” As the 
colleges opened their doors to fee- 
paying undergraduates the aristocracy and 
gentry were glad to take advantage of this 
convenient and relatively cheap solution to 
the problem of educating their sons. 

But open doors would not have attracted 
these undergraduates unless the colleges had 
been able to offer an education approved by 
the humanists and in conformity with the 
needs of the governing classes. © Most 
historians, observing that the statutory 
curriculum remained meagre and conserva- 
tive, and noting that lectures and disputa- 
tions were neglected, have concluded that 
the appeal of the universities was primarily 
snobbish. Mr Curtis has realised that then 
as now university education cannot be 
judged by an inspection of its statutory 
requirements or by the figures for attend- 
ance at lectures, Within the colleges an 
extensive and modernised curriculum was 
provided by tutors who gave instruction in 
history, science and modern languages. On 
the university level paid professorships pro- 
vided for newer fields of study: there were 
the Savilian professorships of geometry and 
astronomy, and the Camden professorship 
of ancient history. Often benefactors forced 
the university to take wider views. The 
University of Oxford wished the Camden 
professor to teach ecclesiastical history, but 
Camden insisted that “it ever was and is 
my intention that he should read a civil 
history.” 

Mr Curtis is careful not to overstate his 
case. He concedes that his account of 
tutorial activity rests on the chance sur- 
vival of scraps of evidence. As universities 
concentrated upon the education of under- 
graduates, advanced studies declined: in 
particular the medical schools remained 
among the most conservative in Europe. 








Nevertheless he demonstrates very tellingly 
the vitality of the universities and the scale 
of their contribution to national life. His 
account of Puritanism in the universities is 
illuminating ; and he is able to correct the 
usual contrast between the conservatism of 
Oxford and the radicalism of Cambridge in 
religion. If the latter produced more Puritan 
clergy, the former nurtured the front-bench 
Puritans of the Long Parliament. Oxford 
produced Pym as well as Clarendon ; 
Cambridge produced Strafford as well as 
Cromwell. The story is not, however, 
one of steady progress. As humanist princes 
the Tudors fostered learning ; but the 
Stuarts disapproved of unreliable dons. The 
restrictive measures of the 1630s presaged 
the decline of the universities when the 
Anglican establishment tightened its grip 
upon them at the: Restoration. 

Mr Curtis’s book makes fascinating 
reading. It is not comprehensive ; and he 
does not consider how far the transforma- 
tion of the universities was linked with the 
great expansion of the grammar schools in 
this period, recently emphasised by another 
American scholar, Professor Jordan. But it 
is an admirable illustration of the value of 
the work being done in America in the field 
of intellectual history ; and Mr Curtis is to 
be congratulated upon his grasp of the 
complex structure of the older English 
universities. 


Rudyard Rehabilitated 
The Art of Rudyard Kipling 


By J. M. S. Tompkins. 
Methuen. 291 pages. 25s. 


Wea well, well, after all these years— 
our greatest writer of short stories 
(as Mr V. S. Pritchett, to his own astonish- 
ment, now finds himself describing Kipling) 
is actually being considered on his merits. 
Or very nearly. Dr Tompkins plays fair; 
she confesses to having been an addict in 
and since childhood, and to finding nothing 
offensive in Kipling’s imperial beliefs— 
which she then tries to set aside so that they 
no longer obscure the main bulk of his 
work. Her occasional lapse into apologetics 
may be forgiven; as may the apologetic tone 
which some of her critics evidently feel they 
must adopt when they concede Kipling’s 
greatness. The heartening thing that her 
book and its first reception show is that we 
are at last getting clear of mere addictions 
and reactions. The latest generation of 


readers will find her study a real help 
towards seeing Kipling’s writing steadily 
and whole. 

She has given us something like a skele- 
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ton key; and it is a much needed one. To 
relate Kipling to Joyce may seem an odd 
notion; but anyone who is not yet fully 
aware of the complexity of most of his prose 
works will find Dr Tompkins’s careful 
analysis eye-opening. Strongly though he 
bears you along with that “ natural momen- 
tum in the syntax ” that W. B. Yeats reluc- 
tantly conceded to him, you will miss much 
—often, indeed, the essence—if you do not 
turn back at the end of a story and look 
again at the “treble-shot texture” of 
“image, symbol and hint.” In some of the 
later stories, this complexity becomes really 
tortuous; more than once Dr Tompkins 
honestly admits that she is baffled. Even in 
“ The Jungle Books ” there is a “ fusion of 
three worlds ”; even in the farces, symbols 
and (usually political) morals are often 
woven into the glittering patterns. In her 
words: 


Pattern and intricacy of all kinds delighted 
‘him, and he loved to play with his tools and 
his material. . . . As his work deepened, the 
intricacies sank into its grain. ... 
Yet he was capable of reining in his 
“troop of furious fancies” and achieving 
a calm and moving simplicity—though this 
comes more frequently in the verse than in 
the stories. 


A three-cornered struggle always raged 
between the two demons he acknow- 
ledged—of inspiration, and of irresponsi- 
bility—and the severe disciplines that his 
early training—moral, journalistic and 
quasi-military—had bound upon his back. 
Journalism helped him to attain a concise- 
ness that is still remarkable today, and 
which was truly astonishing in the 1890s. 
The demon of irresponsibility sometimes 
led him to flamboyance, to the piling up of 
vivid detail to the point of toppling, to a 
crudeness in his boisterous scenes of “ mas- 
culine riot.” Cruelty crept in here, as in 
his more sombre dealings with revenge; 
there is no denying it, though Dr Tompkins 
shows persuasively how vengeance was 
linked with its merciful opposite from the 
start; how the futility of vengefulness 
became a strong later theme (as in “ Day- 
. spring Mishandled”); how pain and 
“ breaking strain” were not mere morbid 
preoccupations, but served as texts on which 
were based studies in healing, in salvation 
through service, in speculation about man’s 
- struggle for a foothold in the black abyss 
of infinity. 


Dr Tompkins tells us that she has “ set 
out to explore, not to prove or disprove any 
of the assertions that have been made about 
him.” Maybe; but in the bygoing she dis- 
poses pretty effectively, for instance, of the 
legend that his scope shrank from men to 
children, to animals, to machines. Some 
things, admittedly, he never understood; for 
one thing, “‘ Mary Postgate ” notwithstand- 
ing, he stood too much in awe of women. 
But his understanding grew steadily as he 
matured, and his already wide range 
widened further; and at the last he 
understood himself—better than he has 
been understood at any time before 
this. 


BOOKS 
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Episcopal Biography 


Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York. 
By Charles Smyth. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 536 pages. 35s. 


T is not the least among the glories of 
the Church of England that she is a 
mother of great biographies. Bell’s Randall 
Davidson and Iremonger’s William Temple, 
to name but two of the more recent exem- 
plars of a great tradition, are among the 
best lives that have been written in England 
in the present century. Large-minded, 
well-written and wide-ranging, they reflect 
the thought and action of the day in a 
broader light than that which illuminates 
the biographies of politicians, generals and 
other men of affairs. When one remembers 
how small a proportion of the population 
takes even a nominal interest in the life of 
the church, this is all the more surprising. 
Pensions for the clergy, the preservation of 
ancient churches, squabbles about tomb- 
stones and ceremonial—these are the kind 
of uninviting topics which one might 
imagine to form the stuff of episcopal bio- 
graphy. 

So, of course, they easily might. Arch- 
bishop Garbett, the subject of a biography 
that it would be hard to overpraise, com- 
plains repeatedly and bitterly in his diaries 
and letters of the futilities and trivialities 
with which the clergy in their official deli- 
berations occupy so much of their time. 
That he never for a moment lost sight of 
the true purpose and the essential function 
of the Christian ministry is amply demon- 
strated in this book. He was, first and last, 
a pastor. During his twenty years as curate 
and vicar of Portsea the foundation of all 
his work was the regular visiting, day in, 
day out, of his parishioners. As Bishop of 
Southwark and Winchester, and finally as 
Archbishop of York, he set himself to know 
his clergy and the details of their work with 
an energy and a methodicalness that few 
men could command. In doing so he came 
to know more than most men about the 
life of his time. His work at Portsea and 
Southwark made him one of the leading 
authorities in housing. It is, perhaps, this 
breadth of experience that makes the lives 
of great ecclesiastics so unexpectedly 
interesting. 

In an article on bishops published in this 
journal a few years ago it appeared that 
their four most common attributes were 
these: to be the son of a clergyman, to 
attend a public school, to go to Oxford and 
to win a gallantry decoration. Garbett was 
untypical only in that he went to Ports- 
mouth Grammar Schood and did not serve 
in the war. But, apart from such externals, 
the portrait that Canon Smyth draws so 
brilliantly reveals a man of no ordinary 
metal. The industry and the will-power 


that are his most obvious characteristics 
derived their strength from the fact that he 
was a man of prayer and a man of rule. The 
rigidity of his self-discipline made natural 
to him a degree of efficiency that we should 


call mechanical. He lived to a time-table; 
he had to, if he was to maintain the stan- 
dards he had set himself. “‘ Which meant,” 
observes his biographer shrewdly, “ that, 
just when the vicar was getting down to 
what he wanted to say, ask, complain about, 
or discuss, the Archbishop had to leave in 
order to be punctual with his next visit.” It 
also meant that few except his closest asso- 
ciates ever realised how humble and tender 
a heart lay behind the brisk, decisive, even 
formidable front that he presented to the 
world. Less original than Temple, less dra- 
matic than Lang, without the penetrating 
wit and distinguished style of Hensley 
Henson, Garbett became a no less respected 
figure through the utter directness of his 
personality and the crystal clarity of his 
mind. 

To do justice either to the matter or the 
manner of this admirable book is impos- 
sible within a short review. It is beautifully 
written; witty, scholarly, perceptive and 
generous. Canon Smyth has a gift for 
sketching incidental characters that 
Clarendon would not have disdained. But 
the real triumph of his art is the way in 
which the central character is, to the end of 
his life, still growing, still developing. It 
was, as Canon Smyth points out, the true 
mark of Garbett’s greatness. But not all 
great men are so fortunate in their bio- 
graphers. 


St Helena and Harley Street 


Napoleon Immortal: The Medical History 
and Private Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 


By James Kemble. 
Murray. 318 pages. 28s. 


APOLEON did not say to his doctors, as 

he said to his secretary, “ you, too, will 
be immortal”; but they earned lasting 
notoriety by publicising their post mortem 
arguments. These were reconsidered in Dr 
MacLaurin’s “ Post Mortem” (1923) and 
in Boris Sokolov’s “‘ Napoleon: A Doctor’s 
Biography ” (1937); and they are now 
closely analysed by Mr James Kemble. 

It is improbable that Napoleon, always 
scientifically curious about his own health, 
will unreservedly accept this Harley Street 
opinion, and he may consider its findings 
phrased somewhat facetiously. But he will 
have to admit its comprehensiveness: the 
author has studied at least a hundred medi- 
cal opinions (listed in his bibliography) ; 
and his verdict is that Bonaparte suffered” 
from pituitary deficiency in early life, and 
from Frélich syndrome in his forties. The 
dyspepsia that intermittently afflicted him 
may have contributed to his fatal cancer ; 
but the “ heredity” hypothesis laboriously 
analysed by Sokolov is ignored by Kemble, 
and so is the even less tenable theory that 
incipient cancer crippled Napoleon’s powers 
ten years before his death. But he adds to 
the Emperor’s record recurrent malaria, 
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scabies, neuro-dermatitis, pleurisy, cystitis, 
pyelitis, hemorrhoids, and occasional faint- 
ings (not fits). 

Mr Kemble should blame himself if 
some readers wonder how such an unhealthy 
little man had time and energy to win so 
many battles, for his clinical enthusiasm 
has transformed a unique commander into a 
most unusual “ case.” His observations on 
the Bonaparte family, on the early irSuences 
—Corsican, maternal, _ political—that 
affected Napoleon are as acute as his 
diagnoses ; but they omit the remarkable 
renaissance of Frei -h military thought 
between 1756 and 1 He tells us that 
General du Teil tau, - cadet Bonaparte, 
but not that he transformed artillery train- 
ing and practice. Bourcet and Guibert, 
prophets of mobility, are not mentioned at 
all. Yet the relative importance of the 
medical factors can be assessed only if 
the military are appreciated. It was not 
“a frenzy of sadism in battle,” due to 
Josephine’s infidelities, which in 1796 
drove Bonaparte to outmarch and over- 
whelm the ponderous Austrian armies, but 
the inspiration of new tactical doctrines amid 
the perils in which the policy of the 
Directory placed him. Napoleon may have 
suffered from dysuria in his Russian cam- 
paign, from some gastric disorder in his 
Saxon one, and from hemorrhoids at Water- 
loo. But the first was doomed when his 
international political demonstration became 
a war and his polyglot horde had to be 


fed and manceuvred; the second was ~ 


crippled by corps-commanders’ errors and 
a shortage of trained cavalry ; and his last 
campaign was ruined by the weaknesses of 
an improvised staff and faulty intelligence 
and communications. 

But, after all, the Royal College of 
Surgeons is not the Royal Military 
Academy ; and Mr Kemble’s purpose is to 
apply surgical, not strategical, experience to 
an examination of Napoleon, who, thanks 
to his skill, emerges from this exploratory 
operation still “immortal ”—even if not 
impenetrable. 


_ Early East 


Early India and Pakistan 
By Mortimer Wheeler. 


Japan 
By J. Edward Kidder. 


Thames and Hudson. 241 pages and 282 
pages. Each 25s. 


‘Te glories of the ancient civilisations 
of India and Pakistan should be a source 
of legitimate pride alike to Indians, Paki- 
stanis and Britons, for if they were fashioned 
by the inhabitants of the vast area that 
stretches from Persia to Ceylon, they were 
gradually re-discovered and pieced together 
by a long line of British administrators and 
scholars. It includes such great names as 
William Jones (1746-94), father of all Indian 
historical research, James Fergusson 
1808-86), pioneer of architectural and 
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archeological studies, James Prinsep (1799- 
1840), who deciphered Ashoka’s rock edicts, 
Alexander Cunningham (1814-93) who, on 
his retirement as an engineer, thought up 
for himself the post of Archzological 
Surveyor to the Government of India, Lord 
Curzon (1859-1925) who passed the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and 
Sir John Marshall, who excavated Taxila 
and discovered the lost civilisations of 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, who was Director General of 
Archeology in India from 1944 to 1948 and 
adviser in Pakistan from 1948 to 1950, is 
of this distinguished company, and it is not 
unfair to his predecessors to suggest that he 
gave the archeological studies of the sub- 
continent their second wind. From 1944 
onwards his “know-how,” and the breezy 
force of his uninhibited personality, stirred 
jogging research into palpitating life. The 
torch, thus rekindled, continues to be 
expertly held aloft by Indian and Pakistani 
scholars. Sir Mortimer’s book seeks to co- 
ordinate the new evidence scattered in 
learned periodicals. He begins with the 
earliest traces of man in the subcontinent, 
proceeds, through the Stone Ages, to the 
civilisations of the Indus, the Ganges, 
Central and Southern India, and ends with 
the dawn of firm historical record in the 
time of the great Emperor Ashoka in the 
third century BC. 

The broad impression. of Indian pre- 
history created by the evidence so far avail- 
able is that of writhing mists. From these 
there loom, emerge and dissolve tantalising 
glimpses of human presence, which rajse 
almost as many questions as they answer. 
Sir Mortimer sometimes extracts such fasci- 
nating answers that one occasionally has the 
impression that his vivid - personality is 
imposing its own pattern on the evidence. 

Both these books are published in the 
series “ Ancient Peoples and Places,” which 
is intended to meet the requirements of both 
the student and the general reader “ in clear 
and readable form.” The student will be 
grateful for Sir Mortimer’s authoritative 
recapitulation to date, but the general reader 
is likely to find many of these pages, neces- 
sarily filled with the technical assessment of 
technical detail and evidence, pretty heavy 
going. A glossary would be a help in the 
future editions that will undoubtedly be 
called for. 


* 


The prehistory and protohistory of Japan 
are subjects veiled in mystery for many 
western archeologists, to whom this book 
will be most welcome. It is, in fact, the 
first book in a European language to give a 
well documented and fully illustrated 
account of the whole scope of Japanese 
archeology. 

The Japanese were the first of all Oriental 
peoples to master for themselves the scien- 
tific techniques and methods of modern 
archeology. In the nineteen thirties 
Japanese excavators made remarkable dis- 
coveries in unearthing ancient Chinese sites 
on the Asiatic mainland, achievements that 
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secured world-wide recognition. Since the 
war an unprecedented amount of digging 
has been carried out in Japan, and the 
correlation of the results obtained is now 
yielding a reasonably clear outline of 
Japanese prehistory, even though many 
details still remain to be filled in. 
Dr Kidder is well qualified to sum- 
marise all this work, since he teaches 
archeology at a Tokyo university and has 
taken part in many excavations in Japan. 

Paleolithic and mesolithic remains in 
Japan are few, but the neolithic period is 
extremely well represented, being indicated 
by the cord-marked pottery known as 
Jomon. This period has been roughly 
ascribed to between 4500 and 250 BC. The 
bronze-iron age, known as the Yayoi period, 
running from about 300 BC to AD 300, is of 
great interest and shows the strong influence 
of an immigrant culture from the continent 
of Asia travelling across via the Korean 
peninsula, The protohistoric period, span- 
ning the next three centuries, is noteworthy 
for its rich royal tombs, which contain the 
delightful haniwa clay figures that already . 
show the beginnings of the artistic genius 
for which the Japanese were later to become 
famous. 

Dr Kidder’s account is authoritative and 
balanced in his treatment of the arehzxo- 
logical material, but he is less sure towards 
the.end when he attempts to make use of the 
two earliest Japanese chronicles, Kojiki and 
Nihongi. His English style throughout is 
awkward and is sometimes difficult io 
follow. 

Both books are elegantly printed, help- 
fully illustrated and beautifully produced ; 
the price represents real value for money. 


““A”’ Level Behaviour 


Manual of Modern Manners: A practical 
Up-to-Date Guide for All Occasions. 


By Judith Listowel, 
Odhams. 287 pages. 2Is. 


Hx many of us would pass the tests: 
the “ bread-and-butter ” letter (“ need- 
less to say, it must be in your hand” and 
“folded once only”) to your hostess 
within twenty-four hours of the dinner 
party; “it is an unbreakable rule [at 
dinner] that you must talk to both neigh- 
bours, however much you may dislike one 
of them ” ; “ if you take a taxi in London, 
your minimum tip is 9d.” It is all here— 
how to behave to your dearest friends and 
your deadliest enemies, how to take to 
public life (“work on your speech and, 
however shy-making it may seem, don’t 
hesitate to try it on your family or friends ”), 
how to behave to the boss, and the formule 
for letters of every kind, formal and informal 
—but take heart, we can write them on 
“notepaper.” The “debs” still have a 
chapter to themselves: the Countess of 
Listowel reckons that the “ shoestring ” 
deb can be launched for £713, the “de 
luxe ” deb for £8,125, and there are prices 
in between to suit all pockets. 
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For Travellers in Japan 


The Bridge of the Brocade Sash 


By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 314 pages. 36s. 


HE amateurs of Japan—those who have 
had a glimpse of its sights but not time 
to develop an understanding of its people— 
should be grateful to Mr Sitwell. He went 
there eighteen months ago, stayed weeks 
where the rest of us can only afford days 
and, being the most articulate and percep- 
tive of wayward travellers, came back to 
write just the book to awaken memories of 
a beauty that is curiously difficult to 
describe or even to remember with clarity. 
It is his four weeks in Kyoto that other 
amateurs will most envy Mr Sitwell. Too 
many of us allow only two or three days in 
that uniquely wonderful city in the belief 
that we shall soon have seen enough of 
gardens—gardens that must inevitably be 
much like one another. They are, in fact, 
about as much alike as the paintings in an 
exhibition of “European Art from the 
Etruscans to the Tachists,” but, by the time 
we have made that discovery, it is too late 
and we try to see too many in a few hours. 
Mr Sitwell was able to see dozens of 
gardens and to see them without crowding 
one on another in memory. He has been 
able to explain what most enthusiastic 
returning travellers find to be the in- 
explicable. His descriptions of two very 
different masterpieces—the Kokedera Moss 
Garden and the Ryuanji Rock Garden (a 


Veronese and a Mondrian among gardens) . 


—should at last communicate to those who 
have not yet had the chance to see them 
something of their incredible quality, 

But it is not only his appreciation of the 
temples, palaces and gardens (the “ Import- 
ant Cultural Property,” which is their 

official designation) that makes Mr Sitwell 
so sympathetic a writer to other dilettantes 
of Japan. He has noticed all the little 
things the rest of us have noticed: the 
beauty of the packaging of sweets (and 
the disappointment when the package is 
opened) ; the comfort of the trains (and the 
bad manners of one’s fellow-passengers) ; 
the wreaths of paper flowers greeting the 
opening of a new business in Kyoto ; the 
lovely signs on buildings (even if they only 
turn out, when translated, to read “ Osaka 
Construction Co.” or “ Drink Coca-Cola ”’) ; 
and, above all, the match-box covers, 

Indeed Mr Sitwell’s enthusiasm some- 
times seems too uncritical. He can find 
nothing harsher to say about the Great 
Buddha of Kamakura than that it is difficult 
to be impressed by it. He calls the Shéséin 
at Nara “in many respects the most 
interesting thing in all Japan” although 
he saw no more than its exterior, which 
he admits is no more imposing than a log- 
cabin in a Currier and Ives print. And 
what did he find to love in the shapeless 
and endless squalor of Tokyo? 


The title of this book proves that Mr 
Sitwell is not above a little gamesmanship. 
His bridge is not on the usual tourist routes 
because to get to it one must go through 
Hiroshima. Most visitors to Japan today 
avoid that city ; some steel themselves to go, 
and retreat again in shame, few have the 
courage to face it and pass on to the beauties 
beyond. Almost nobody has seen the 
Kintai-bashi—the “ Bridge of the Brocade 
Sash.” 

After this ploy of his it is perhaps per- 
missible to point out that Kokedera is not 
six or seven miles to the north-east of 
Kyoto but due west of it and close to the 
city—not far, in fact, from the Katsura 
Detached Palace. And why, during his 
unnecessarily prolonged stay in Tokyo, did 
he not take a trip to the Izu Peninsula and 
visit those two museums—Hakone and 
Atami—built in the last few years by what 
seems to have been a kind of Japanese Dr 
Frank Buchman and filled with treasures 
bought with the money subscribed (pre- 
sumably for some other purpose) by his 
followers? 

“T found Japan,” says Mr Sitwell, “as 
interesting and beautiful as Italy or Spain.” 
In these days when one can hear tales of 
the dangers of driving over the Futa pass in 
winter or arguments about the merits of 
Dominguin and Ordonez in village pubs, 
the travel snobs must go farther afield than 
Italy or Spain. When they start going to 
Japan in numbers Mr Sitwell will be their 
Hemingway. 


’ 


Greatest Contemporary 
Great Contemporaries 


By Winston S. Churchill. 
Collins. Fontana Monarchs. 317 pages. §s. 


66 EVERTHELESS, it is by no means 

proved that a general . . . coping 
with tremendous affairs, is wise to write and 
still less to preserve a diary” ; the reference 
is not to Lord Alanbrooke, but to Douglas 
Haig in the course of one of the most 
humanly magnanimous tributes ever 
written. “I for my part have always 
adopted the hypothesis of a nervous break- 
down. ... Hysteria not conspiracy is the 
true explanation of his action”; the 
reference is to Admiral Lord Fisher not to 
any later British leader. These are just two 
sentences casually culled from the 300 vivid 
pages of Sir Winston Churchill’s “Great 
Contemporaries,” as alive and _ idiosyn- 
cratic now as these personal verdicts were 
when they were first written a quarter of a 
century or so ago. 

Nobody who does not already have this 
book should wait a moment before going 
out to get this cheap and handsome reprint. 
“There is always more error than design,” 
Sir Winston says, “in human affairs.” His 
gift is to give design to the tale of error. 
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Foxhounds and Freedom 


The England of Nimrod and Surtees, 
1815-1854 


By E. W. Bovill. 
Oxford University Press. 200 pages. 25s. 


an short, engaging book will entertain 
anyone who has ridden to hounds and 
wants to know how foxhunting took its 
modern shape. This happened in the years 
between the leisurely pursuits of the late 
eighteenth century and the huge, fashion- 
able fields of the eighteen-sixties and seven- 
ties, when Trollope’s furious Lord Chiltern 
was Out six days a week near Melton; and 
there in reality (according to his “ Life”) 
you could see Henry Chaplin, riding all of 
seventeen stone, “thundering down at a 
fence on one of his great horses . . . forty 
miles an hour.” 

Mr Bovill’s book sketches the develop- 
ment of “the most exhilarating of all field 
sports ” between the dates he has chosen, 
touching succinctly on most of the advan- 
tages and troubles of the time: the better 
sport that followed the fencing of enclosures; 
the shortage of foxes; the breeding of 
hounds; the supposedly fatal arrival of rail- 
ways, which in the end saved hunting by 
making meets easier to reach. Mr Jorrocks 
after all described his house in Great Coram 
Street as “ close to the two best cover hacks 
in the world, the Great Northern and 
Euston Stations.” C. J. Apperley, who used 
the pen-name of Nimrod, and Surtees have 
provided Mr Bovill with much of his 
material; Surtees had a downrightness that 
makes a good foil to Nimrod’s ludicrous 
snobbery. Otherwise, the author draws on 
his own experience in the Essex hunting 
field and on his training as an historian. 
He tries to write as much for those who 
know nothing of his subject as for those 
bred to it, and on the whole succeeds; some 
surprises await readers who believe that a 
bagman is a biped. His most interesting and 
most controversial claim is this: that rural 
England was and is devoted 


regardless of class and wealth, to a sport to 
which no country can offer any parallel, in 
regard either to the thrills it offers, the 
demands it makes on courage, skill and endur- 
ance, or, above all, in regard to the demo- 
cratic principles on which it is based. 


In the last third of his book he gives a 
sympathetic account of the rise and fall of 
the great English stage coaches, which for 
a few years provided a standard of public 
transport not often approached by British 
Railways either for smartness at the start or 
for punctuality on the journey. This sec- 
tion, never condescending in tone, is useful 
and informative, and will help readers of 
Victorian novels to understand much of 
what the novelists took for granted. 

The book also contains an appendix on 
Mr Weller, senior; a map of the 


English packs of foxhounds about 1850 : 
and seventeen pleasant illustrations from 
old prints. 
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Patience, Artistry and Skill . 
My Year with the Woodpeckers 


By Heinz Sielmann. 
Barrie and Rockliff. 139 pages. 21s. 


IRD photography, like so many other 

hobbies, is becoming more and more 
the province of the professional. Using the 
equipment now available he can produce 
results that far surpass those possible even 
a few years ago. The best equipment, how- 
ever, does not guarantee the best results: 
the photographer must be an artist as well 
as a technician ; and the vagaries of living 
creatures have still to be reckoned with. 

This book is the story of a successful 
attempt on one of the most difficult of all 
subjects—the life of woodpeckers inside 
and outside their nest holes. The author 
succeeded in building hides against trees in 
which woodpeckers were nesting, gradually 
cutting away the wood and replacing it by 
a glass screen, habituating the birds to his 
equipment and then photographing their 
behaviour in the hole. Few photographers 
would have had the intimate knowledge of 
the subjects necessary for success, few 
ornithologists would have had the ingenuity 
and persistence required. It often took days 
to cut away the wood without disturbing 
the birds, and in one case it was necessary 
to lay a thousand yards of cable under- 
ground to supply power for the lamps. As 
well as photographing the birds in their 
hole, Herr Sielmann raised woodpeckers of 
several species by hand, and was able to 
photograph many further details of their 
behaviour—the manner, for instance, in 
which they use their tongues to extricate 
insects from tunnels in wood. 

The artistry and technical skill of the 
author are shown by the photographs repro- 
duced in the book ; the text adds many new 
facts to our knowledge of woodpecker 
behaviour. 


Plus ca Change 


The New Book of Snobs 


Punch. 
Museum Press. 160 pages. 16s. 


> on Thackeray wrote his Book of Snobs 
the pedigree of snobbery has been im- 
pressively extended backwards. Thackeray 
knew nothing of the pecking order of barn- 
yard fowls and the horning order of cows. 
(Nor, come to that, did Hobbes ; had he 
had the benefit of modern zoological re- 
search his political jungle would have been 
much more realistic.) Snobbery itself has 
also become a much subtler and more 
variegated affair, Alongside the old grada- 
tions of class—less rigid and unmoving now, 
but attracting all the more fascinated atten- 
tion for that very reason—there are the 
vastly more recondite gradations of OK 
and non-OK, Done and Not Done, In and 
Out. In every form and every field, how- 
ever, the underlying reality is the same ; 
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the aim of the snob is to improve or main- 
tain his position in the pecking order, using 
offensive and defensive tactics as occasion 
demands. 

This book of snobs, being by many of 
Punch’s hands, does not consecutively illus- 
trate any particular trend. Some contribu- 
tors (Mr Paul Reilly on design, Mr J. B. 
Priestley on literature) merely write enter- 
tainingly about modern tastes with a glance 
at their snob-ranking. Some give advice that 
snobs, and even some others, might safely 
follow—as does Mrs Anne Scott-James in 
her piece on food; the prescriptions of 
others should be conspicuously labelled Not 
To Be Taken—the prime example in this 
class being the essay on modes of address 
by Mr Stephen Potter, whose love-hate 
relationship with snobbery of all kinds has 
surely earned him a permanent place in 
social history. There is description, history, 
speculation, reminiscence, invective and 
some very agreeable stories, (The topic of 
snobbery in religion introduces the Presby- 
terian minister’s children saying to those of 
the Anglican vicar, “ You’re only miserable 
sinners. We’re totally depraved.”) There 
are also illustrations, of which the original 
Thackeray headpieces are very much the 
best. 

The publishers’ blurb offers this collec- 
tion as “a perfect gift, suiting every taste.” 
Well, yes. It is very good, eminently share- 
able fun. But somehow, envisaging this or 
that dear friend unwrapping it on Christmas 
Day, one feels a certain sneaking anxiety. 
Might not the gift be interpreted, just pos- 
sibly, as a hint, a rebuke, a didactic warning, 
establishing the giver as One (or some lesser 
fraction) Up? Probably it should only be 
bestowed by nice people on nice people. 
Over Christmas, at least, the endless war- 
fare of the pecking order should be in abey- 
ance. 


Kings Too Late 
The Hashemite Kings 


By James Morris. 
Faber. 231 pages. 21s. 


HE story of the eight Hashemite kings 
T is the story. of Anglo-Arab relations 
from 1914 to 1958. King Hussein of the 
Hejaz and his royal descendants never really 
understood the complicated politics that 
ruled the world beyond their own borders. 
They based their policies on the proposition 
that what was good for the Hashemites was 
good for the Arabs. A weary succession of 
British governments could not often afford 
to give them the support they demanded ; 
their Arab subjects and clients were sus- 
picious of the British connection and in- 
clined to regard the trappings of Hashemite 
monarchy as outmoded frills in a modern 
age. The decline of the British Empire and 
the rise of revolutionary republicanism left 
the Hashemite kings high and dry in a hos- 
tile world. 

In the rough and tumble Arab past, when 
dynasty succeeded dynasty every few gen- 
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erations, this lot of Hashemites might well 
have carved out an empire for themselves. 
Old King Hussein would not have been the 
first provincial governor to rule an empire ; 
his son, King Abdullah of Jordan, was wily 
enough to keep an empire going and young 
King Hussein has proved that there is still 
personal courage and bravado in the family. 
But they all arrived on the scene too late. 
Even the respect they demanded as 
descendants of the Prophet Muhammad— 
King Hussein is fortieth in line—appears to 
have impressed more Britons than Arabs 
in the twentieth century. The Hashemites 
belonged to an old order and they were 
stuck with it. By leaning too heavily on the 
past they forfeited the sympathy of the new 
generation of Arabs. 

Mr Morris describes the fortunes of the 
Arab kings with kindness and sympathy. 
He criticises his own country, as he says, 
out of pride and affection. He is too young 
to be a member of the Arab Club of former 
pro-consuls and ex-governors, but he has 
listened to the best of their stories and he 
knows the Middle East well. There are 
times when it seems as if he is about to pull 
the magic carpet from under those who 
built up the idea of the romantic Arab and 
the mysterious east, but, in the end, he 
never gives it more than a playful tug. He 
regrets that the Anglo-Arab adventure was 
never successful as a whole and that in the 
Arab world there is not the residual affec- 
tion for the British that one finds in India. 


A Continent Seen 
Europe from the Air 


By Emil Egli and Hans Richard Miiller. 
Harrap. 224 pages. 63s. 


HIS remarkable book is a Swiss pro- 

duct, with Harraps standing godparent 
to the English edition. Above all a pub- 
lisher’s enterprise, to which writers and 
photographers have contributed their parts, 
it gets its uncommon fascination from the 
grand conception that holds it together as 
well as the meticulous printing and presenta- 
tion. Mr H. R. Miiller’s “ Switzerland from 
the Air,” ten years ago, left behind it the 
idea of an ambitious successor that would 
try to show in aerial photographs the form, 
texture and character of Europe in both 
its physical and its man-made aspects. As 
the editor explains, his design could not 
be completely carried out because he found 
it all but impossible to get pictures from 
Eastern Europe: it is not his fault that his 
Europe stops, practically speaking, at 
Vienna. Even so, there is a catholic and 
imaginative mind and a penetrating eye 
behind the collection of splendid pictures 
he presents, varying in space from Spits- 
bergen to Stromboli and in subject from the 
residual patterns left by the sea on reclaimed 
marshland to the mosque of Cordoba and 
Wembley Stadium. In short, this is not a 
tourist picture-book; it presents a Europe 
that is vast, exciting and the theatre of an 
endless drama. 
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Other 


Illustrated Books:— 


QUEEN Victoria: A Biography in Word and 
Picture. By Helmut and Alison Gernsheim. 
Longmans. 307 pages. 50s. f 
Queen Victoria’s passion for photography is 
shown by the 100,000 photographs which she 
collected during her lifetime ; 400 of them are 
reproduced by the authors in this finely printed 
volume. They are linked together by apt 
extracts from her journals and some perceptive 
comments. The majority of the photographs 
relate to her personal life treating of the woman 
rather than the sovereign and of personal 
relationships rather than politics. For anyone 
interested in Victoriana it would make a delight- 
ful present, but it is very much more than this 
and will be an important additional source book 
for all students of the period. 


MAINSTREAMS OF MODERN ART. 

By John Canaday. Thames and Hudson. 630 
pages. £4 4s. 

With undaunted American vigour, the arts editor 
of The New York Times traces the modern 
tradition in art since the time of David nearly 
two hundred years ago, and profusely illustrates 
his theme, although only fifteen of the plates are 
in colour. There are some odd slants and some 
discrepancies of fact, but this is an invigorating 
viewpoint from the other side of the: Atlantic; it 
includes only two contemporary British artists: 
Sutherland and Moore. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ARTIST. 

By W. Moelwyn Merchant. Oxford University 
Press. 284 pages. £5 5s. 

Mr Merchant, who is a lecturer in the Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, and who has enjoyed the 
tenure of a Fellowship at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, set himself the complex 
task of surveying the changes in the visual inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare over the centuries. 
The result is a handsomely produced book, dis- 
playing considerable scholarship, with well- 
chosen reproductions of three kinds of evidence 
——drawings, engravings and photographs of stage 
sets; artists’ studies of Shakespearean subjects; 
and book illustrations. Unfortunately the 
author has not been entirely successful in pulling 
the different strands of evidence together; some 
of the detail is irrelevant to the main theme. But 
Mr Merchant leaves us in no doubt that he con- 
siders that there is a visual Shakespearean tradi- 
tion and he deplores the present-day neglect of 
it. 


PAINTINGS IN XVIII CENTURY VENICE. 

By Michael Levey. Phaidon. 225 pages. 32s. 6d. 
The eighteenth century was the second great 
period in Venetian artistic activity and it was the 
Venetian school that provided the swan-song of 
Italian painting. The most interesting part of 
Mr Levey’s book describes the life and work of 
Giambattista Tiepolo and the illustrations in- 
clude many photographs of parts of his spatial 
frescoes. Arguable though it may be whether 
Tiepolo was the greatest painter of his time, 
this book will convince readers that he was a 
superb decorator, with a wonderful sense of 
pageantry. Unfortunately for Italy he painted 
what many think to be his masterpiece in 
Wurzburg. 


HIERONYMUS Boscu. By Carl Linfert. 119 pages. 
G. BRAQUE. By John Russell. 128 pages. 
ANDRE DERAIN. By Denys Sutton. 159 pages. 
Phaidon (Alpha Books). Each volume 18s. 6d. 
Among the three new additions to this excellent 
series, the volume on Dérain may be singled out 
for special mention, because it claims to be the 
first comprehensive study of this paradoxical 
painter, who fell partly out of favour during the 
later years of his life, but whose works are now 
attracting serious attention again. 


BOOKS 


Books 


THE Lamp OF BEAUTY. 
Writings on Art by John Ruskin. Edited by 
Joan Evans. Phaidon. 344 pages. 32s. 6d. 


What good value this is. Handsomely pro- 
duced, it contains a selection of Ruskin’s writings 
on painting, sculpture and architecture, to which 
Miss Evans has contributed a short introduction, 
and nearly eighty illustrations (six in colour) of 
works discussed by Ruskin. 


THE ART OF BYZANTIUM. 
By David Talbot Rice. 
348 pages. £6 6s. 

This is a remarkably beautiful book about the 
art of Constantinople, with 44 illustrations in 
colour of mosaics, wall paintings, illuminated 
manuscripts, silks, book covers lavish in gold and 
studded with enamels and precious stones, and 
many other magnificent treasures. In addition, 
there are nearly 200 monochrome plates, accom- 
panied by fairly full descriptions. The introduc- 
tory text consists of an abridged version of 
Professor Talbot Rice’s Rhind Lectures delivered 
at Edinburgh in the spring of 1959 and at the 
Courtauld Institute.later in the year. 


Thames and Hudson. 


ENGLISH PAINTING FROM 1500 To 1865. 

By Mark Roskill. Thames and Hudson. 104 
pages. 18s. 

A slight addition to the art library; the 48 
colour plates are mostly far from faithful repro- 
ductions, but the short introductory text and 
biographical notes about some thirty painters 
are freshly done. 


WISDOM OF THE WEST. 

By Bertrand Russell Macdonald. 
3 gns. 

A lavishly produced and illustrated “ survey of 
some of the leading questions that philosophers 
have discussed,” from the pre-Socratics to the 
present day. The exuberant and often super- 
fluous illustrations should not be allowed to 
distract attention from the serious text. 


SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. By L. H. 
Grollenberg. Nelson, 196 pages. 15s. 

This book is wonderful value for money. It 
is not simply a shortened version of its parent, 


320 pages. 


being largely re-written to suit its smaller format. : 


Additional chapters, notably one on_ the 
Qumran discoveries, bring the contributions of 
archaeology and science up to date. The size 
of many of the splendid photographs has not 
been reduced ; the price paid for this advantage 
is the transfer of all captions to pages of notes 
at the back, which are tedious to use. But the 
sacrifice was well-judged. An admirable con- 
firmation present for a god-child. 


GREEK ART: A HANDBOOK. 

By G. M. A. Richter. Phaidon. 
37s. 6d. 

A fascinating and yet scholarly general intro- 
duction to Greek art deals with architecture, 
sculpture, paintings, pottery and the minor arts, 
each subject being treated separately rather than 
collectively in periods. There are over 500 
illustrations, of varying size; the photographs 
unfortunately do not maintain a consistently 
high standard throughout, those of the temples 
being particularly disappointing. 


431 pages. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

Edited by Ludwig Goldscheider. 
‘pages. 47s. 6d. 

This is the sixth edition of the work that first 
appeared in 1943 containing Vasari’s biography 
of Leonardo written in 1568. Two short 
additional early biographies have now been 
added, some changes made in the selection of 
plates and the bibliography brought up to date. 
Unfortunately the errata slip reflects hasty 
proof-reading. But the reproductions of 
Leonardo’s paintings and of about a hundred 
of his drawings are of high quality and the book 
is stylishly produced. 


Phaidon. 192 
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A DICTIONARY OF MODERN BALLET. 
General editors, Francis Gadan and Robert 
Maillard, with the assistance of Ronald Crichton 


and Mary Clarke. Methuen. 359 pages. 36s. 

This book, which originated in France, js 
miscalled, since it does not explain the vocabu- 
lary of ballet. For that the ballet-goer should get 
G. B. L. Wilson’s successful Penguin: “ Dic- 
tionary of the Ballet.” But here he will find an 
extremely comprehensive “ Who’s Who” and 
“What’s What” of the ballet world, past and 
present, with well-written articles on dancers, 
choreographers, composers, designers, and ballet 
companies of the world, as well as on most of 
the well-known ballets themselves. Above all, 
it is superbly illustrated with pictures of the 
personalities of ballet and with coloured repro- 
ductions of the décor and costumes of well- 
known works. 


Poetry:— 


THE CHERRY TREE. 

Selected and Introduced by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Pheenix. 532 pages. 25s. 

It is difficult for an adult to measure the age 
at which children might begin to share «his 
pleasure in a selection of poems: Mr Grigson’s 
has a fair sprinkling of pieces that might tickle 
the imagination and sense of rhythm of a bright 
ten-year-old, while by the age of twelve the 
“young people” to whom it is addressed would 
find little of it puzzling. Selecting an anthology 
for the young, the author concentrated on very 
rhythmical verse, “verse which by rhythms 
grand, bold, subtle, delicate, obvious and less 
obvious stamps and insinuates itself into our 
affection and memory.” That is a criterion of 
which no poet can complain, and one that 
guarantees any owner good reading aloud. 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF _ BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. 
Edited by Edith Sitwell. 
Gollancz. Two volumes. 
the set. 

The first volume begins with Anon (who is re- 
presented by 18 religious poems and 10 secular 
ones) and ends with S. T. Coleridge (unfortun- 
ately represented only by “Kubla Khan” and 
“The Ancient Mariner”). The second volume 
begins with Shelley and ends with the editor 
herself at the insistence of the publishers. Dame 
Edith gives generous space to the great 
American poets, and provides a short critical 
preface for some of the poets she has selected. 
The two volumes provide a splendid, if idio- 
syncratic, anthology of poetry written over six 
hundred and fifty years. 


1092 pages. 3 gns. 


Reprints:— 
ONCE THERE Was A WAR. 


By John Steinbeck. Heinemann. 
16s. 


A collection of despatches sent by John Stein- 
beck in 1943 from England, Africa, and Italy. 


Though well written, these today seem rather 
the leftovers of history. 


254 pages. 


Vicky’s WORLD. 


By “Vicky.” Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 


A collection of cartoons by Vicky from the 
Daily Mirror, New Statesman, and Evening 
Standard, covering the last five years. 


141 pages. 


Tue Drary OF JOHN EVELYN. 


Edited by E. S. de Beer. Oxford University 
Press. 1319 pages. 30s. 


The bulk of the text of Mr de Beer's six- 
volume edition of Evelyn (1955) has been re- 
issued in the same publisher’s “ Standard 
Authors” series. The whole of the principal 


manuscript of the diary is given here, and the 
book is excellent value for money. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Christmas 
Misgivings 
WASHINGTON, DC 

HIS is not, as the cigarette advertisements would put it, a think- 
| ice man’s Christmas. Ding, dong, merrily the sky is riven 

by Mr Khrushchev’s rockets ; the only song which comes upon 
the midnight clear, that of Americans telling other Americans that 
they have lost their sense of purpose, is not one to make Christian 
men rejoice. When even carols carry a subliminal message of 
gloom, it is not surprising that the majority of Americans are 
tempted to peer no further than the bottom of their highball 
glasses. Immediately ahead stretch the uncharted wastes of the 
nineteen-sixties, as cheerless as Antarctica, with little to look for- 
ward to but more Russian footprints in the snow. Immediately 
behind lies a year full of events to crack the confidence of the 
stoutest hearts. It is not to the point that most Americans, except 
the farmers whose incomes have been dropping and the workers 
who have lost their jobs because of the steel strike, are spending 
more freely than at any previous festive season. Marooned on 
Christmas, with a cold expanse of unfriendly history lying all 
around, they might as well eat, drink and be merry. 

This has been a year of closing doors. It began with the coming 
upon Mr Dulles of his last and fatal illness, and consequently with 
the end of one period of American foreign policy and the opening 
of another which brings both brighter hopes and bigger risks. It 
ended with the death of the last man who claimed to have fought 
in the Civil War almost a century ago. It has also been a year of 
frustrations ; the most subtle was a musical toothbrush which 
refuses to play if you brush your teeth sideways instead of up 
and down. The disarmament negotiations between East and West 
made little progress, but Mr Harold Stassen, President Eisen- 
hower’s former adviser on the subject and an erstwhile contender 
for the Presidency of the United States and the Governorship of 
Pennsylvania, was definitely disarmed when he offered himself to 
the voters of Philadelphia for election as Mayor. The huge Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress, prevented by the President’s deter- 
mined use of his veto from enacting the laws it wanted, used its 
own veto in the Senate to prevent him from making Mr Lewis 
Strauss Secretary of Commerce. Only minor villains, such as Mr 
Roger (the Terrible) Touhy, a retired kidnapper shot to death in 
a Chicago street, and the toothsome Miss Candy Barr, a strip-teaser 
convicted on a narcotics offence, got their come-uppance. Bigger 
villains, including most of the 63 suspected leaders of the under- 
world who gathered at Apalachin in 1957, are still at liberty. 

Normally, a year would be judged by its record of such relatively 
unimportant happenings as these. But 1959 has seen a series of 
events which mark it out as no ordinary year. Mr Khrushchev 
came to tell the Americans that he means to bury them, and to 
explain to those who took the phrase too crudely exactly how he 
proposes to do it. Even if nothing happened to corroborate what 
he said, the shock of his visit should not be underestimated. He 
arrived as a figure out of the cartoonists’ demonology and turned 
out to be an oddly likeable human being ; it was rather as if a 
medieval congregation had seen Mephistopheles invited to speak 


from the pulpit and had found that he was a peasant like themselves. 
‘But several events have made Americans suspect that Mr Khrush- 
chev’s predictions had a sounder basis than they thought. 


The root of this misgiving is a good deal deeper than the spec- 
tacular Russian successes in space. The length of the steel strike, 
for instance, and the possibility that it may be renewed have made 
people wonder whether the American economy possesses the 
smooth-running continuity that is needed to keep ahead of the 
Soviet Union. If the giants of labour and management crack their 
heads together at regular intervals, and take four months to regain 
consciousness, the economy’s heart-beat is bound to be irregular. 
Then, after the steel strike, came the revelations of dishonesty in 
the television industry. The pursuit of material gain, the main- 
spring of the free enterprise system, has led large numbers of 
people, ordinary citizens as well as sharp-eyed professionals, into 
conduct which most Americans find morally repugnant. It is a 
queasy thought for Christmas that this may be one of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s “ contradictions of capitalism.” 

And the misgivings go further. It is an article of faith among 
troubled liberals that America, the richest country in the world, 
has the resources to put right what is wrong if only the resources 
are properly employed. But now there come rumours from Con- 
gress that the experts think that an annual expansion of five per 
cent a year—the dream of the liberal economists—is impossible 
unless the most strict and un-American controls are imposed. Rich 
though the United States is, it has to be careful how it uses ‘its 
wealth—for instance, by stepping up government spending—in case 
the delicate mechanism of the free enterprise economy may be 
upset. Thus the fear is growing that the develapment of even 
this lushly prosperous country may be subject to severe limitations. 


HE intellectuals are agreed to a rare and exhilarating extent 
ae many of the things which need to be done to meet the 
Soviet challenge. This is true not merely among the Democrats, 
so often at Icggerheads, who are for once saying half a dozen things 
in unison. The head of the Central Intelligence Agency has been 
reading the rest of the Administration what amounts to a Christmas 
sermon on the speed of Russian economic growth and some of 
the recommendations in the special studies organised by the 
Rockefeller Brothers, men not noted for their anti-Republicanism, 
make Mr Eisenhower look as out of date as President McKinley. 
One by one the senior writers of Time magazine, a staunch sup- 
porter of the Administration in most things, are breaking out of 
barracks to write books ceploring America’s plight. Something like 
a consensus of opinion is beginning to emerge among professional 
thinkers. Unfortunately, the country, up to the ears in Christmas 
gift wrapping, seems to be paying absolutely no attention to them. 

A public opinion poll published in Look magazine this week 
reveals what looks like bland indifference to America’s problems. 
Three-quarters of those asked expressed various degrees of optimism 
about the future, and only seven per cent were worried personally 
about the problem of keeping the peace. Six out of seven said 
comfortably that they had had enough excitement. This apparent 
apathy is the despair of the pundits in Washington. It is dis- 
couraging to shout, purple in the face, “the end of the world is 
coming” and to get in reply a cheery wave and “ Merry 
Christmas.” , 
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But it is just possible that this appearance of unconcern conceals 


a deeper common sense. Some people have consistently main- 
tained that the very last thing the United States should do is to 
try to match each and every Russian achievement in space, in science 
and in output. A better objective, they say, is to pick out those 
fields in which the Soviet challenge is important ; the proper func- 
tion of leadership is to rally the country to meet these specific 
challenges by means compatible with a free society. If the public 
is saying, in effect, that it refuses to be stampeded into a series 
of unco-ordinated panic measures to “ catch up with the Russians,” 
and that it is waiting for a leader who will calmly define the neces- 
sary goals, it is being distinctly sensible. 

This is the Christmas message which President Eisenhower finds 
on his desk as he returns from his triumphant world tour this week. 
By opening negotiations with Mr Khrushchev, the President may 
have gained the time necessary for a resolute leader to work out 
a national programme. It is unlikely that Mr Eisenhower himself, 
because of his instinctive conservatism, can provide such leader- 
ship. If it is not provided by his successor, the eleventh hour may 
slide past without that revival of America’s purposefulness for 
which men like Mr Walter Lippmann and Mr George Kennan have 
been pleading. But if leadership is forthcoming an American who 
raises his glass to Christmas need not feel that he has drunk a toast 
to his country’s last decade of power. 


Rockefeller Ready to Go 


s Governor Rockefeller explored the Middlewest, the Southwest 
A and Florida last week, no Republican could complain that he 
was being asked to buy a candidate in a poke. Indeed, a few were 
tempted to yawn at the set speeches. But Mr Rockefeller thinks 
that the voters are looking for a man who knows what he thinks 
and is not afraid to say so; moreover, he would like to provoke 
the Vice President, the favourite for the Republican presidential 
nomination, out of his rather smug silence in the Administration’s 
corner and into the ring of debate. With this in view, not even 
Mr Eisenhower was quite immune from criticism. Mr Rockefeller 
warmly espoused the Supreme Court’s decision against racial 
segregation in tax-supported schools (something Mr Eisenhower 
has never done) and hinted that with stronger leadership more 
progress could have been made ; advocated compulsory arbitration, 
in the last resort, for obdurate strikes ; laid down a bold (if not 
entirely clear) programme to cure agricultural surpluses by helping 
people to move off ‘the land ; and, in the field of foreign policy, 
criticised “‘mere pronouncements” and words substituted for 
deeds with an almost Democratic fervour. Now all that remains 
is for him to announce, early in January, that he is in the race. 

Such courageous forthrightness may well appeal to the ordinary 
voter, but on this trip not many of them were allowed to see 
Mr Rockefeller. Republican organisations in the states which he 
visited are loyal to the Vice President and they took no chances 
that the celebrated Rockefeller charm might cut a swathe through 
the ranks. They received him courteously, but kept him to them- 
selves as far as possible. The Governor has done his best to 
show that he is a loyal organisation man, but most of the profes- 
sional politicians attracted to him on this trip were men at odds 
with their party machines. 

The impression that Mr Nixon is invincible—at least as far as 
the nomination is concerned—has been strengthened by the news 
that Mr Powell, the Governor of New Hampshire, has climbed 
down off the fence into the Vice President’s camp. In March 
New Hampshire holds the first of the primary elections at which 
members of each party show which candidate they prefer ; these 
offer Mr Rockefeller his only opportunity of displacing Mr Nixon. 
At present the Vice President is given a commanding lead of 
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about 4 to 1 among New Hampshire’s Republican voters and he 
has almost all the state’s important Republican figures—some of 
them, it is true, embarrassingly reactionary—on his side. But 
this is a mixed blessing for Mr Nixon. It means that if Mr 
Rockefeller does at all well—and New Hampshire is so small tha; 
he can shake almost every hand—he can claim a moral victory. 


Money’s Costly Greeting 


HIS week’s new record for yields on three-month Treasury 

bills, 4.67 per cent, underlines how expensive Christmas is 
being for short-term borrowers of funds. Nor is the situation 
expected to improve as it usually does in the new year—at least 
riot unless the steel strike is resumed and this is considered to be 
unlikely. For the demand for money will be unseasonably high 
during the next six months as businessmen invest in new stocks 
to replace those which were exhausted by the long stoppage in 
the steel industry. This trend has begun already and accounts in 
part for the recent rise in interest rates, although the main reason 
is of course the pressure put on the money market by the extra 
spending which Father Christmas brings. Consumers are also 
expected to go on borrowing heavily and in January and February 
the Treasury will be needing money again, both for cash purposes 
and for refunding. 

The banks are already near the limit of their lending capacity, 
as the result of this year’s rise of $10 billion in loans, and will 
thus be forced to choose between turning away customers or 
selling government securities at a loss to raise more money ; they 
seem sure to choose the latter course and thus the prices of these 
securities, already at record low levels, will be driven down even 
further. The Federal Reserve System could come to the rescue 
but it is still concerned about the danger of inflation and is likely 
to grow more so if the boom which is forecast for 1960 becomes 
a fact. Moreover, if interest rates fell, foreign holders of dollars 
might withdraw their funds from New York with an adverse 
effect on the already shaky American balance of payments. So far 
the central bank has been very successful in maintaining pressure 
on the money market without allowing the squeeze to become 
severe and hopes to continue this in the new year. 

Neither the Federal Reserve System nor the commercial banks 
want interest rates to go any higher and no immediate rise is 
expected in the discount rate, the interest which the Federal 
Reserve Banks charge on loans to member banks. But if the 
demand for money continues to outdistance the supply, it will 
become difficult to hold the discount rate at its present 4 per cent 
for more than a short time. Nevertheless, and even though the 
Federal Reserve Board is supposed to be independent of political 
considerations, it will be cautious about restricting credit any 
further in an election year, when powerful interests on the farms 
and in the housing industry are already crying out for relief and 
when the Democratic party is united, for once, in opposing the 
present policy of tight money. 


Help for the President 


R EISENHOWER, with his habit of delegating authority, has 

less cause than most Presidents to complain that the Presi- 
dency has become an impossible task, but perhaps for that very 
reason he is anxious to lighten the tremendous load for his 
successor. A proposal which Mr Eisenhower is said to favour would 
create a new post of First Secretary—the office which Mr Eisen- 
hower once thought of giving formally to Mr Dulles—with powers 
to co-ordinate everything affecting foreign policy, to conduct nego- 
tiations with Prime Ministers of other countries, and to take the 
President’s place, when necessary, at meetings of the Cabinet and 
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the National Security Council. Also under consideration is a 
“business manager ” for domestic affairs. 

One difficulty is that an arrangement like this, which suited Mr 
Eisenhower so well when Mr Dulles was alive and Mr Sherman 
Adams ruled in the White House, might please a more active Presi- 
dent less. Moreover, it would not be easy to find a First Secretary 
of sufficient prestige to impress Congress and other countries, 
sufficient adaptability to think like the President, and sufficient 
dedication not to use his great office for his own political advance- 
ment. This is one of the arguments against giving more responsi- 
bility to the Vice President, who is an elected official, usually. with 
political ambitions of his own. In any case, by postponing the 
whole knotty and urgent problem until his last year in the White 
House, Mr Eisenhower has virtually guaranteed that nothing will 
be done, even if he decides to send an actual plan to Congress, ~ 

A great defect in the present system is that men in high posts 
often stay in Washington barely long enough to learn their jobs ; 
Mr McElroy, who has just gone back to making soap after two years 
as Secretary of Defence, is the most recent example. Before him, 
there had been five other Secretaries of Defence since the job was 
created in 1947. This problem has worried Senator Jackson, who 
is to hold hearings early next year on the machinery needed to 
carry Out national policies (and, in his view, to win the cold war) ; 
a report from his staff suggests that the Senate might require 
assurance from a nominee that he will stay for a reasonable time. 

The staff’s chief proposal, however, is one for a Super-Secretary 
of State, with Secretaries under him in charge of diplomacy, 
economic policy and so on. Alternatively, the report suggests the 
appointment of a Minister of Foreign Affairs to represent the 
Secretary at the conferences of foreign ministers. The idea that 
the Secretary of State should be allowed to concentrate on policy 
at the highest level is strongly supported in the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund’s report on foreign policy, which argues that one of his 


greatest tasks today is to explain to the American public what is 
at stake and to win its support. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT?—Ill 


’ GV Vie ba 
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Johnson 


Mr fohnson, who has repre- 
sented Texas in the Senate since 
1948, doubts if any Southerner 
can win the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1960; never- 
theless his friends have entered 
him in the race. Our Washington 
correspondent describes the 51- 
year-old Senate leader of the 
Democratic party. 





I' the choice were left to the two or three hundred most influen- 
tial people in the Democratic party, Senator Lyndon Johnson 
would very probably be the next President of the United States, 
for he is that rare specimen, a politician’s politician. The qualities 
which he has shown during his seven years as Democratic leader 
in the Senate have earned him the respect, if not the love, of many 
people who follow politics closely ; but they have also made him 
a remote, chill and. rather unsympathetic figure to the great mass 
of the American public. 

His performance has demonstrated what his chief virtues and 
weaknesses would be if he were to succeed Mr Eisenhower in 
the White House. The popular image of Senator Johnson is of 
a coldly calculating “fixer” in the classic mould of American 
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back-room politics. There is a good deal of truth in this. He 
obviously enjoys manipulating his fellow Senators’ votes as if 
they were building-blocks, by techniques which range from delicate 
cajolery to plain browbeating ; and his enthusiasm for a piece of 
legislation depends chiefly on whether he thinks he can gather 
a majority in support of it. It is not surprising that he is accused 
of being more interested in power than in principles, and better 
at making a compromise than at leading. 

But the Senator has warmer qualities than this public face 
suggests. Unlike one or two of the other presidential candidates, 
he is capable of sentiment and occasionally of sentimentality. He 
combines an uncomplicated sort of patriotism with an apparently 
genuine compassion for the needy nations of the under-developed 
world ; in the simple emotions which underlie his political beliefs 
he is closer to millions of Americans than are some of his sophisti- 
cated rivals. He is loyal and his staff, one of the most likeable 
(and overworked) groups of people on Capitol Hill, is devoted to 
him. And, whatever his faults, Mr Johnson is no dissembler. He 
no more tries to pretend that he is an intellectual than he tries 
to conceal how tenderly his ego jumps at the prick of criticism. 

Nevertheless if Senator Johnson were to be elected President his 
principal strength would undoubtedly be the genius for manage- - 
ment which has brought him into the public eye since he took 
command of the Senate’s Democrats in 1953. Anyone who has 
seen Mr Johnson’s lean figure ranging restlessly through the Senate 
chamber, or has tried to conduct a conversation with him in 
competition with telephone calls, note-passing secretaries and the 
steady ebb anid flow of other visitors, knows that under him the 
White House would once again become a generator of activity ; 
his serious heart attack in 1955 does not seem to have impaired 
his energy. He also possesses the knack of handling people, picking 
the brains of some and rallying the support of the rest, more 
conspicuously than anyone since President Roosevelt. 

In one sense, however, Mr Johnson’s training in Congress might 
be a handicap in the White House. The job he has done in the 
Senate has been a brilliant one but essentially it has been that 
of an intermediary. Proposals for legislation have flowed in to his 
desk, either from the Administration or from the ever hopeful 
band of liberals; Mr Johnson’s aim has been then to find some 
ground between the rival positions on which to assemble as big 
a majority as possible. But a President also has to initiate ideas 
and, if necessary, prod and bully the country into accepting them. 
Senator Johnson has shown this kind of leadership on relatively 
few occasions. Maybe it has been impossible for him to lead more 
often, with Congress and the White House controlled by different 
parties. But one is bound to wonder how deeply the habit of 
compromise has become ingrained in him. 


OME of Senator Johnson’s critics complain that he loses interest 
S too easily. The most obvious example is the spectacular 
inquiry into America’s defences which he opened after the first 
sputnik was launched but which fizzled into silence early this year. 
The explanation may be that even a man who packs as much into 
a 15-hour working day as Mr Johnson cannot satisfy every demand 
on his attention. But this raises another problem. Anyone familiar 
with Congress is astonished by the number of strings which run 
into his fingers as leader of the majority ; it is this which enables 
him to control the Senate as tightly as he does. As President, laden 
with still greater burdens, Mr Johnson would have to delegate his 
authority much more scientifically than he has been doing. 

Like Senator Kennedy, with his Roman Catholicism, Mr Johnson 
bears a cross connected with his origins. The suspicion that he 
is not as liberal as he ought to be springs partly from his willing- 
ness to negotiate with a Republican President in the holy name 
of “reasonableness” ; but his critics’ darkest doubts are about 
how deeply he is committed to the special interests of the South 
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and, in particular, of his native Texas. These doubts are probably 
exaggerated. It is true that he has supported only mild civil rights 
legislation to help the Negroes in the South. It is also true that he 
has protected the interests of the oil industry. But he is clearly 
impatient of racists like Senator Eastland of Mississippi, and his 
obligation to the oil men is no different in kind from that of, say, 
Wisconsin’s Senators to the dairy industry. 

Perhaps the greatest misgiving about Mr Johnson concerns his 
knowledge of, and interest in, the world outside the United States. 
His statements on foreign affairs are generally confined to simple 
truisms, such as that Berlin must not be abandoned, which are 
perfectly valid in themselves but not very illuminating ; it is doubt- 
ful, for instance, whether he has worked out in his own mind what 
sort of interim agreement for Berlin, if any, he would find accept- 
able. There are reasons for thinking that his instincts make him 
suspicious of Mr Eisenhower’s present attempt to negotiate with 
Mr Khrushchev. It may well be that, if he were elected President, 
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he would prove to share Mr Dean Acheson’s views on the subject, 

Except for Mexico, where the President is a friend of his, Senator 
Johnson shows little acquaintance with the internal problems of 
other countries. The only subjects in which he has consistently 
displayed interest are the foreign aid programme and the liberalisa- 
tion of trade, on behalf of which he has fought well in the Senate ; 
but his ideas about foreign aid seem to be that the present level 
of funds should be used more imaginatively rather than that 
America’s purse should be opened more generously. His supporters 
claim that if he were elevated to the White House he would close 
swiftly the gaps in his knowledge of international affairs. He is 
undoubtedly a receptive learner; but even the most efficient 
briefing may not be enough to replace the long familiarity with 
foreign policy that is needed to grapple confidently with Mr 
Khrushchev. The next President will probably have to attend 
a whole series of summit meetings. To qualify, Senator Johnson 
would have to overcome his rather parochial background. 


are plenty of items which cost between 
two and five dollars, most of them in 
excellent taste. Presumably it is the 
customers buying goods at this end of the 
price scale, rather than the occasional 
millionaire busily transmuting oil into 
diamonds, who will account for most of 
the store’s turnover of about $40 million 
this year—a figure which puis it substan- 
tially ahead of New York shops like 
Bonwit Teller and Bergdorf Goodman. 
Out of a slightly smaller turnover last 
year, Neiman-Marcus made a profit of 
over $2 million before taxes. 


is you are an American, and you wake 
up on Christmas morning to find a 
Black Angus steer snorting outside your 
front door, Neiman-Marcus of Dallas is 
probably to blame. Neiman-Marcus is a 
shop which, by some miracle of manage- 
ment and public relations, contrives to 
impose discreet good taste on Texans— 
many of whom need it—while presenting 
a riproaringly Texan face to the outside 
world. The Black Angus steer is part of 
the riproaring side. The store offers to 
deliver the animal on the hoof (along with 
a mahogany and silver English beef- 
serving cart to remind it of mortality) for 
$1,925 or, for the lazy rich without a 
do-it-yourself slaughtering kit, already 
carved up for $2,230. For millionaires 
with more exotic eating habits and 
sportive girl friends, the catalogue also 
offers equipment for a night-time picnic 
a deux. This includes a rather startling 
pink jeep with a fringe on top, a chin- 
chilla coat to keep the girl warm, glasses 
for champagne to make her even warmer, 
a diamond necklace and emerald earrings 
to glint in the moonlight, a portable tele- 
vision set to keep her amused and, 
incidentally, food. It costs something over 
$150,000, taxes of course included. 

A visitor to Dallas finds that the source 
of these extravaganzas is surprisingly 
unpretentious. Nestling among the sky- 
scrapers, Neiman-Marcus is a mere six- 
storey pygmy built in a style that would 
look perfectly respectable in Regent 
Street. Since the Thanksgiving holiday 
at the end of November, its windows have 


been dressed in a manner designed to Texas is not a rich state, as many 


recall “the kind of Christmas you 
remember.” Unless you are a non- 
agenarian immigrant from Britain, you 
won’t, since the scenes in the windows 
are pure Dickens-and-crinoline ; but the 
display has been so popular that it 
strengthens the suspicion that Texans are 
becoming nostalgically bourgeois. 

Inside, the jewellery display really 
shows what makes Neiman-Marcus 
Neiman-Marcus. For $100,000, there is 
a modest-looking necklace of emeralds 
and diamonds; for $24,000, a decently 
self-effacing ruby and diamond clip. But 
even in this department the austere good 
taste of Neiman-Marcus has to make a 
genuflection to Texan preferences. For 
$10,000 it is possible to buy a rather good 
Swiss watch with a dial covered by 
a diamond crystal through which, with 
a little squinting, the time can be read 
almost as well as through glass. Ladies 
with sinewy Texan wrists can get gold 
bracelet charms big enough to weigh other 
women’s arms to the ground. 


ft gp initialled sterling silver nappy-pins, 
the diamond-studded toothpicks and 
the only vicuma coat in the world with a 
vicuha lining also help to create an 
impression of brash opulence. But the 
store’s real influence is quite different. 
The first thing that impresses a 
visitor is the comparative ordinariness 
of most of the shoppers ; the second is the 
cheapness of many of the goods. There 


people imagine; it is a comparatively 
poor state which happens to contain a 
number of indecently rich individuals. 
Neiman-Marcus thus claims a_ twofold 
role: to guide the Texan rich into what 
might be called the path of inconspicuous 
consumption, and to offer the rest quality 
at reasonable prices. This involves it in 
substantial importing from Europe. It 
buys up to $250,000 worth of goods from 
Britain each year, of which sweaters 
account for roughly a quarter. It held 
an immensely profitable “French fort- 
night” in 1957 and a British one last 
year complete with those essentials of the 
American image of England, a pub and 
Commander Whitehead. Twenty-five 
buyers travel abroad regularly. 

Mr Stanley Marcus, the present presi- 
dent of the store and the son of its 
co-founder, is a shrewd businessman who 
takes seriously his task of polishing the 
nouveaux riches of Texas; he has told, 
with a quite unbusinesslike enthusiasm, 
of the time when he persuaded a father 
not to buy a mink coat for his 16-year-old 
daughter but to take a musquash one 
instead. If Dallas looks like an outpost 
of the urbane East—the contrast between 
it and Fort Worth, “where the West 
begins,” twenty miles away, is astonishing 
—part of the credit belongs to Neiman- 
Marcus. To a stranger, it may seem odd 
that the shop has not been arraigned on 
a charge of un-Texan activities; but Texas 
has now compromised with culture so 
much that it seems to enjoy being made U. 
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Should Students Swear? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has made it plain that he does not 
P am of colleges withdrawing from the student loan pro- 
gramme as a protest against the oath of allegiance to the United 
States and the affidavit denying membership in any subversive 
organisation which are required from those benefiting from the 
Defence Education Act of 1958. Nevertheless he sympathises 
with the objections of those colleges that have withdrawn. These 
include some of the country’s most distinguished institutions and 
they consider that the requirements, particularly the affidavit, are 
contrary to freedom of belief and conscience and that they are in 
any case ineffective ; there is also resentment at the implication that 
students are more suspect 
than are other recipients of 
federal funds. 

The Administration has 
skirted the question of 
principle and argues that, 
since the 1958 Act was 
passed to help needy 
students, no college should 
deny to its individual mem- 
bers the right to receive 
assistance. Nearly 1,400 
state and private institutions 
have accepted this view and 
during the present academic 
year will administer loans 
for over 120,000 students; they can borrow up to $1,000 
a year with a limit of $5,000 in all. Most of the participating 
colleges, about two-thirds of all those in the country, cannot afford 
high principles, whereas Harvard, one of the latest and most highly 
publicised objectors, has recently raised $75 million from private 
sources. In fact, philanthropic efforts cover about one-fifth of the 
total costs of higher education and there are now various proposals 
before Congress for stimulating private charity still further as an 
alternative to more federal aid. Among these are the Thompson 
Bill, which would increase the income tax credit which can be 
claimed both by individuals and corporations for contributions to 
education. Other proposals would allow parents to deduct their 
children’s college expenses from their income tax bills in various 
ways. But, while Congress may perhaps get rid of the loyalty oath 
when it considers next year’s appropriations for student loans, it is 
unlikely to do anything more at the coming session to help either 
the bulging colleges or their bright but impecunious students. 

Yet the need of both is still very great. With college enrolments 
expected to double during the next decade, the institutions require 
money for extra buildings and staff, while students need both more 
scholarships and bigger ones to cover increases in fees. These have 
already rocketed ; as a result, over 100,000 students in the top 
quarter of their high school class could not afford to go to college 
this year. 


GOING UP AT COLLEGE 
$ billion Millon 
9 


<=— MONEY NEEDED 
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Toys in Clover 


NEW YORK 

s the cash registers on toy counters ring up the last sales for the 
A season, toy manufacturers are proclaiming 1959 as their best 
year yet. The toy trade has, indeed, shown a happy tendency 
to grow in most postwar years. The fashion for large families has 
added about a million a year to the number of its customers ; today 
there are 54 million Americans under the age of 15. But the trade 
in toys has risen faster than the child population, thanks to the 
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generosity of American parents. An “average” child should 
receive $28 worth of new toys this year. 

Toy manufacturers form a large, heterogeneous and shifting 
group, numbering between 1,500 and 2,000, although the bulk of 
the business is in the hands of a few hundred medium-sized and 
large firms. The trade has its undisputed giant in Louis Marx & 
Company, which has now spread its manufacturing facilities into 
Japan and Germany in the search for lower costs, and there are 
perhaps a dozen other companies with annual sales of more than 
$1 million each. At the other end of the spectrum are numerous 
small concerns producing toys that require little capital equipment 
and having, in many cases, nothing behind them but a new 
“ gimmick ” out of which a fortune can be made overnight. 

The toy industry is highly competitive in prices as well as in 
ideas and average rates of profit have fallen consistently over the 
last few years. Foreign toys are increasingly in evidence but, 
partly because of the 35 per cent tariff on many items, they still 
represent only a fraction of annual sales of about $1.6 billion. 
Imports last year were valued at over $30 million, a five-fold increase 
since 1951, and there is likely to be a further 25 per cent gain this 
year. Most of these toys—three-quarters by value—come from 
Japan, with Germany supplying another 10 per cent. Except in a 
few special lines (toy soldiers, and dart boards, for instance) British 
toys do not sell well ; in this field, quality does not compensate 
for higher prices and, what may be more important, they lack, as a 
rule, the element of novelty so highly prized in this market. 

Toys are sold in many different kinds of shops. The independent 
department stores account for the largest share of the retail dollar 
(over a quarter) and are followed closely by the chain shops, like 
the Sears Roebuck Company. Variety stores, such as the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, do an enormous trade in toys but the total 
value is not very great because the average price is low. Super- 
markets are turning to toys as an attractive sideline, and they are 
beginning to carry the more expensive ones and toys also find their 
way into the discount houses. 

While toy producers are all for Father Christmas, they deplore 
the way he sandwiches two-thirds of annual toy sales into a few 
frantic weeks. “‘ Nine months worry and three months hurry ” is 
how some: manufacturers describe their calling. The need to carry 
stocks for a long period puts a heavy strain on the smaller com- 
panies whom the banks are not always ready to accommodate ; 
another difficulty is that fads and fashions can change so quickly. 
Toy manufacturers are working hard to persuade parents to buy 
toys throughout the year by emphasising the educational value now 
attached to “ play” and many individual firms are branching out 
into other more stable lines of goods. 

While hula hoops come and go with the abruptness of a tornado, 
dolls, mechanical toys and everything on wheels provide, with 
minor shifts in fashion, the backbone of the toy trade. In demand 
this Christmas is a doll built to the dimensions of a three-year-old 
child so that it can wear its owner’s clothes. The original model 
sells for around $30, but it also appears (slightly reduced in size 
and considerably reduced in quality) for as little as $4.98 in the 
cheaper chain stores. Another joy for little girls is a doll provided 
with removable chicken pox and measles spots, spectacles and 
crutches so that she can walk although one leg is in a cast. A new 
memory game, “ Concentration,” has surprised its promoters—the 
100 year-old firm of Milton Bradley Company—by going to the 
top of the best-seller list ; over a million boxes have been sold in 
nine months. The game’s success, no doubt, owes much to the 
fact that it is fashioned after a television quiz programme of the 
same name. 

* * * 


Correction : While Senator Kefauver of Tennessee is indeed 
facing a fight to retain his Senate seat next year, the fight will not 
be with Governor Faubus, as was suggested in The Economist of 
December 19th, since Mr Faubus comes from Arkansas. 
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Suspended Judgment of Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


EACE to all men ; no row at Christmastide. The Western Big 

P Four having quickly drafted their invitation to Mr Khrush- 

chev and other statements, the diplomatic jamboree in Paris 

ended on Tuesday and everybody went home festively enough. 

Since they came here a week ago with (to put it mildly) differing 

conceptions, this unanimous satisfaction arouses suspicion. Is it 

on compromise, omissions or misundertanding that the happy mood 

rests? First it is necessary to see what the main delegations are so 
pleased about. 

The French are pleased that their allies have agreed on Paris 
as the place for the next summit meeting. They see in it a con- 
firmation of the enhanced position of French diplomacy. And 
indeed-General de Gaulle steals the limelight in the programme for 
the early part of next year. He will be host to Mr Khrushchev in 
the second half of March ; he will be in England between the 5th 
and the 7th of April and will visit the United States and Canada 
probably between the 19th and 24th of the same month. Two 
days later, back in Paris, he will greet Mr Khrushchev, President 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan at the opening of the first of a series 
of conferences. 

In the French view, regular east-west meetings may, in practice, 
provide General de Gaulle with a substitute for the Atlantic 
triumvirate he had been demanding. Before each meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev the western members will have to concert their 
policies ; thus the United States, Britain and France will become the 
effective leaders of the Atlantic alliance. 

The Germans claim that any progress at Geneva last summer 
towards a separate arrangement on Berlin no longer counts. The 
new Paris declaration reaffirms the principles set forth by the four 
powers and by Nato just a year ago ; this the Germans interpret 
as superseding any approach to a compromise in between. This is 
why Dr Adenauer was almost jaunty when he returned from Ram- 
bouillet with Mr Eisenhower on Monday evening, assuring the 
journalists that the communiqué was “ exceptionally fine.” The 
German official spokesman put it plainly: since the foreign 
ministers did not reach any final agreement in Geneva, the tentative 
and provisional concessions they made are cancelled. Negotiations 
must go back to scratch, and the Berlin question is back in the bag 
of German reunification. 

Dr Adenauer is also satisfied with the choice of Paris as a meet- 
ing place. He was the first to suggest it, when he came here earlier 
this month, apparently for the odd reason that the east German 
delegates will be more awkwardly placed in Paris than they were 
in Geneva. No doubt he also hopes for a tit-for-tat, a French veto 
should the Anglo-Saxons be tempted to go “soft” on Berlin. 

The British have won acceptance for Mr Macmillan’s idea of a 
regular series of top-level negotiations with the Russians—not a 
once-for-ali meeting, as General de Gaulle seemed to prefer. No 
price, it is argued, was paid for this success. The British spokes- 
men maintained in public that what the Prime Minister and Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd have said earlier about Berlin still stands ; one has 
the impression that pressure from Mr Khrushchev will cause the 
interim arrangement on Berlin to be speedily produced for further 
discussion. This is a point.on which London and Bonn cannot 
both be right. 

.The British delegation is also very pleased with the convening of a 
western economic conference (discussed below) and, particularly, 
with its composition. 


The Americans can claim only negative successes. Thus, no 
public row has marred the President’s triumphant tour. The date 
for the summit is early enough to leave room for President Eisen- 
hower’s return visit to the Soviet Union. About Berlin, American 
spokesmen have been studiously ambiguous, enabling all sides to 
claim their support. If the original American intention in Paris 
was to tackle awkward issues and try to get quick results—as was 
suggested by the initial skirmishes in Nato—then the tactics were 
changed in mid-stream. If it was a conscious exercise in hedging 
by a President who has other cards up his sleeve and other plans 
in his mind, it was a beautiful performance. 


OR such a weighty gathering the tangible results are rather 

meagre. There was a time when such a matter as the date 
and the place for a summit meeting could have been settled by 
ordinary diplomatic mail. Two further points must, however, be 
added to the positive side of the Paris balance-sheet. It was agreed 
that the disarmament commission should meet before the summit 
conference. The other achievement is the agreement to arrange an 
“informal meeting ” in Paris, on January 14th, to discuss aid to 
under-developed countries, and the trade policies of western states 
and groupings of states. 

The western economic conference is the only major surprise. 
Britain had not been showing much haste to start “ building a 
bridge ” across the Channel. The Six, more reluctant still, did not 
envisage anything beyond bilateral negotiations between the Euro- 
pean Commission and individual “ outsiders.” When Mr Dillon 
came to Europe a fortnight ago he was regarded as favourable to 
the Six, and otherwise interested only to prevent trade discrimina- 
tion against the United States. Something more than the bitter 
complaints of the Swiss and the Dutch must have spurred him to 
wider action ; for the composition of the new conference indicates 
American prompting as well as British inspiration. The fact that 
a member of the European Commission will have a seat of his own 
at the meeting is small comfort for those Common Market govern- 
ments that have sought to avoid a large confrontation of this kind. 
But, as a Frenchman remarked, it is one thing to call a conference, 
quite another to get it to agree. 

Avoiding awkward issues seemed really the characteristic feature 
of the weekend. When the effective heads of government come 
together they might be expected to tackle the major political pro- 
blems that mere experts are not empowered to solve. Exactly the 
opposite has happened: all the difficult questions were sent back 
to committees. The problem of military integration which had 
aroused such passion in Nato, setting France at odds with the rest, 
was scarcely discussed at the highest level. Hopes are being 
expressed that a compromise on “ unification ””—the fashionable 
substitute for integration—will be reached by technical talks within 
Nato. The search for a common policy on Berlin and other issues 
of the summit agenda are left to committees sitting in Washington. 


- The suspension of nuclear tests has not even been mentioned. No 


wonder the joint sessions always ended early, while each téte-d-téte 
was too brief to get to the heart of anything. 

Departing, the statesmen have left big question-marks behind. 
The major one concerns the United States. Has American policy 
been altered by the meeting with Mr Khrushchev and the Presi- 
dent’s Asian tour, or has it not ? Has the President special reasons 
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to expect an agreement with the Soviet leader which will, indirectly, 
decrease the importance of strains within Nato? Or is it the 
Atlantic malaise that mainly perturbs the United States, and is the 
President willing to harden the western line at the summit at 
some risk to the “ spirit of Camp David” ? President Eisenhower 
has little time left to put his imprint on the postwar settlement. 
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The other question mark hangs over Mr Khrushchev, who has 
often seemed to be the forgotten man this week. He should wel- 
come the date of the conference and the prospect that it is the first 
of a series. But if the institution is to be formalised as a tour of 
the capitals, he may find the membership not always to his liking. 
Mr Khrushchev has an opportunity to comment during the meeting 


BY A 
CORRESPONDENT 
IN BUENOS AIRES 


| yew knows how the tango started. 
Some Argentine musicologists claim 
that it is of native origin, a hybrid of 
various folk-dances brought to Buenos 
Aires by the gaucho. Others derive it, 
like North American jazz, from the music 
created by descendants of the city’s Negro 
slaves. Others deny that it is of Argentine 
origin at all and claim that it was brought 
to the country by dancing masters from 
Montevideo, Andalusian gypsies, Italian 
immigrants, or Cuban sailors. The 
etymology of the word itself is obscure: 
anthropologists derive it from African 
dialects, from the lingua franca of the 
gypsies, or from the name of a kind of 
drum used by aborigines in Honduras ; 
on the other hand, it may just be an 
onomatopoeic sound thought up by the 
gauchos. 

Probably all this and more went into 
the creation of the most widely known 
example of Argentine popular culture. At 
the end of the nineteenth century Buenos 
Aires grew explosively from a village to 
a great seaport and the largest city in the 
southern hemisphere, and the tango grew 
with it. The surrounding districts were 
filled with all sorts and conditions of men 
—Spaniards, Turks, and Italians, sailors, 
dock-workers and farm-hands—who ll 
contributed something to the new music 
that sprang up among them. The tango 
derived its sensuous bite from those who 
danced it best ; the robber, the pimp, the 
pickpocket, and the prostitute. Its con- 
nection with the criminal class seemed so 
close that for some years at the turn of 
the century it was legally banned, and the 
police made frequent raids on the dance- 
halls, cafés, and brothels where it was 
most popular. 

Despite the opposition of the authori- 
ties the tango continued to gain ground. 





Originally wordless, it began to acquire 
lyrics, songs of heartbreak, loneliness, and 
despair, the longing of an exile for his 
homeland, the lament of a lover for his 
faithless woman: “I hate you, damn you, 
as much as I once loved you ”— 

Te odio... maldita... 

Te odio como antes te adore. . . 

By 1915 the tango’s triumphant sensu- 
ality, suitably softened, had invaded the 
centre of Buenos Aires, and by way of 
the phonograph had entered all but 
the strictest Argentine homes. At the 
insistence of an alarmed hierarchy, the 
Vatican itself was called upon to rule upon 
the theological status of this “suave 
undulation put to music.” Pope Pius X 
witnessed a private display and gravely 
ruled that the tango was “a morally licit 
dance, to which no objection could be 
made.” 

Even the northern quarter, the barrio 
norte, the stronghold of the Argentine 
aristocracy, had at last to surrender to the 
irresistible rhythm from the slums: After 
the first world war, Paris and London 
gave a riotous welcome to words and 
music alike, and the infectious tunes of 
Adios Muchachos and La Cumparsita 
became familiar all over the world. 
Always sensitive to European opinion, the 
barrio norte capitulated ; soon the sons 
and daughters of wealthy estate owners 
were dancing this “declaration of love 
made with the feet,” and listening un- 
abashed to the frankly sexual laments of 
the lower classes: 

Sefior comisario 

Deme otro marido 

Porque este que tengo 

No duerme conmigo. 

(Policeman, get me another husband, 
because the one I have doesn’t sleep with 
me any more.) 


In the nineteen-twenties the tango 
created two famous Argentine folk-heroes. 
Rudolph Valentino, though never as 
popular in Buenos Aires as he was outside 
his own country, introduced the dance- 
steps to millions through the somewhat 
unpromising medium of the silent film. 
Even without words or music he was able 
to convey the predatory eroticism of the 
original tango. Valentino died before the 
talkies came in and his place was taken 
by the popular singer Carlos Gardel. 
Born in France, Gardel was brought to 
Argentina by his parents at the age of 
four, and fought his way up from great 
poverty. After winning numerous song 
contests in Buenos Aires, he rose to world 
fame on records and in such movies as 
“Tango on Broadway” and “Tango 
Bar.” When his last film was shown in 
Buenos Aires, the audience forced the 
projectionist to re-run the tango E/ Dia 
que me Quteras eight times; and his 
death in a plane crash in 1935 was 
mourned as a national disaster. 

With the tragic deaths of Valentino and 
Gardel the tango began a slow retreat from 
its universal popularity. Today, in the 
barrio norte, nostalgic older couples may 
request a treasured tango, but the young 
people, who set the musical styies, prefer 
the more strenuous Brazilian chipichipi, 
or rockanrol norteamericano. Worse still, 
the tango has fallen into the hands of 
sociologists, literary historians, lexico- 
graphers, grammarians, musicologists, 
and psycho-analysts, who dissect its 
corpse for hidden significance. Their 
opinion is largely unfavourable; the 
tango has been damned as “ discreditable 
and barbarous,” “the spiteful lament of 
a cuckold,” and “expression of patho- 
logical self-hatred,” “a bastard mixture of 
tropical habanera and falsified folk- 
dance.” In 1944 the government banned 
the lyrics of certain tangos as “ canine” 
and “an insult to the Spanish language.” 

Yet somehow, despite its age and the 
burden of official disapproval, the tango 
survives. In the few remaining cafés of 
la Boca, in variety halls, in cheap sailors’ 
dance-halls along the waterfront and in 
expensive cabarets on the Avenida 
Corrientes, the old tangos, and a multi- 
tude of new ones, are still danced and 
sung. There is never a day in Buenos 
Aires when an old Carlos Gardel film, 
or the newsreel of his tumultuous funeral, 
is not playing somewhere, and the music 
of the bandonedn, a species of small 
accordion used by street singers, still 
raises the ghosts of the city’s violent past. 
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of the central committee, which opened on Tuesday, or at the 
session of the Supreme Soviet on January 14th. In any case, he 
cannot be expected to abide by the Paris rules-that questions 
awkward to partners (such as Berlin or atomic arias for Germany) 
are politely set aside. And since the summit must be climbed 
from both sides, the festive mood of Christmas is most unlikely to 
survive beyond Easter. 


Cameroun Faces Independence 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N January. Ist the .thrce million people in the French 
Cameroons will move into an uneasy independence. With 

11 out of 21 departments under a state of emergency, the premier, 
M. Ahmadou Ahidjo, has taken full powers to rule by decree until 
the elections in March next year. 

- Terrorist activity is now largely concentrated in three main areas 
where it has virtually turned into civil war: the capital of Yaoundé, 
the commercial capital of Douala and the highly populous province 
of the Bamiléké. December Ist, the day on which the premier offered 
a general amnesty on condition violence ceased, has come and gone 
with no signs of a relaxation in tension. Since last July, when 
organised violence started in earnest, it is estimated that an average 
of fifty people a month have been killed by the terrorists alone. 
About a dozen Europeans were murdered, most of them in the first 
few months: since then the pattern has changed, and it cannot be 
described as a campaign directed primarily against the European 
community. Official casualty figures are not available. 

The French army and gendarmerie is conducting a vigorous 
campaign against the terrorists, and a small Cameroonian army is 
under training, but the number of troops available is clearly 
inadequate. Unofficial and official sources estimate that at least a 
fifth of the Bamiléké province is in a state of complete anarchy, with 
the rest unpredictable. Villages are small, isolated and scattered, and 
it is proving virtually impossible to trace the hidden terrorist 
leaders or to protect the population from murder and intimidation. 
Moreover the terrorists can easily take refuge across the British 
Cameroons border. Since there is no state of emergency in the 
British territory, and since these people commit no offences there, 
the British authorities find it difficult to hand them over to the 
French: they can only declare known terrorists to be prohibited 
immigrants. This has caused considerable resentment among the 
French, although at top levels the British position is appreciated. 

Like most West African territories, Cameroun lacks unity. At 
present there is no national political party. Instead, the National 
Assembly consists of several groups divided into government and 
opposition, with the government in a small majority. M. Ahidjo, 
himself a northerner, heads the Union Camerounaise, an alliance of 
local groups from all over the country ; he has had to yield six 


out of fourteen ministries to leaders of groups other than his own, © 


all of them from the south. M. Ahidjo is a small, quiet man, 
withdrawn, firm, even stubborn. Slow to make up his mind and 
slow to change it, he is no rabble-rouser, and inspires, in African 
terms, relatively little hero-worship. 

Overtly, the central issue dividing the government and the oppo- 
sition, both constitutional and terrorist, is whether elections should 
be held before independence. Technically, there is no reason why 
the government should relinquish office now ; and it can be argued 
that a display of weakness at this point could undermine M. Ahidjo’s 
position without providing any more stable arrangement. On the 
other hand, the opposition claims that the present self-governing 
national assembly is not representative, having been converted 
from a dependent legislative assembly without intervening elections. 
They insist that the first general election should take place under 
United Nations supervision. 
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But perhaps their most profound grievance is the continued ban 
on the Union des Populations Camerounaises (UPC), which, before 
1955, united the nationalist independence movement ; it demanded 
immediate independence and reunification with the British 
Cameroons. Thus those who will lead the first independent 
government are the conservative bourgeois elements, some of whom 
actually opposed the independence movement, while those who 
led the struggle are excluded from sharing in its fruits. This 
fundamental political grievance, has for historical reasons, become 
much more complex. When the UPC went underground, it included 
a left wing led by Dr Félix Moumié of the Bamoun province, and 
a militant nationalist wing led by Ruben Um Nyobe of the Bassa 
people in the Sanaga Maritime. Dr Moumié left the country and 
has operated from the British Cameroons, Conakry and Cairo ; while 
Um Nyobe continued to direct the highly disciplined “ maquis ” 
(a name conceded to the movement even by the French) in his own 
area until he was killed in October last year. Early this year, under 
the leadership of Mayi Matip, a lieutenant of Um Nyobe, the 
“ maquis ” in the Sanaga Maritime took advantage of an amnesty 
offered in all areas except the Bamiléké, where sporadic violence 
had continued despite the promise of independence made towards 
the end of 1958. Their lead was followed by a number of exiled 
UPC leaders, including Dika Akwa of Douala ; this group is now 
the constitutional opposition, and opposes further violence. 

But the problems in the Bamiléké country have always been 
more complex. Here there is no coherent fighting force, no single 
or defined leadership, no specific aim in view. It is clear that while 
the terrorist wing of the UPC exploits and ferments the existing 
tribal disorders, the main 
problems are not political in 
the national sense. This 
large, industrious and 
vigorous tribe makes up a 
sixth of the total population. 
Local government, including 
land tenure and the settle- 
ment of disputes, is still in 
the hands of a large number 

AX of autocratic hereditary 

Dochdng- ~Bafoussam chiefs. Some, though not all, 

1) aN of these have abused their 
RUBE SNOONA authority, mostly by over- 
an. @ S NUE \ taxation and, in some cases, 
oe > by arbitrarily dispossessing 
ae villagers of their land. This 
is an area of intensive cultiva- 
tion where an expanding, relatively prosperous, population is faced 
with the internal problems of land hunger and an outworn, often 
corrupt, administration. 

Within this framework, terrorism flourishes under many leaders 
most of whom have no coherent relationship to each other, and 
many of whom war among themselves. Whole villages rise up 
against the authority of a chief, traditional rivalries become active 
and old scores are paid off. Marauding bands of thieves take 
advantage of the general confusion. Visitors travel with a 
military convoy. One passes areas of silent desolation, gutted 
villages, crops abandoned or destroyed and telephone wires 
straddling the road. Here and there a blackened lorry leans on 
its shattered axis alongside the blazing ruins of its cargo, and 
there is no sign of anyone. In other areas, where the chief is 
popular and the terrorists find little support, life is almost normal. 

Three separate armed bands owe at least nominal allegiance to 
the UPC, but- one is said to lead an _ independent 
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existence, often in open conflict with the others, owing to 
a quarrel with Dr Moumié. Most of the modern weapons captured, 
and most of the bullets recovered, have been of Czech origin ; the 
official presumption is that these are sent by Dr Moumié from 
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Conakry. But arms smuggling seems to ve sporadic and somewhat 
haphazard; and both Frenchmen and Africans of all shades of 
opinion believe that Dr Moumié’s influence extends only to 
fermenting trouble, not to directing or controlling it. 

Thus the fundamental problem here is the lack of any repre- 
sentative group or person with whom the government might 
negotiate or co-operate. The amnesty was never a seriously hopeful 
possibility, since the terrorists have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by continued violence. None of the Bamiléké deputies can 
claim general support among their people. Thus until some 
coherence is achieved within the tribe itself, violence, it seems, 
can be contained only by continued military action. But it is 
highly doubtful whether it can be suppressed by force alone. 

What, then, is the solution? Mayi Matip’s opposition group 
insist that the legalisation of the UPC is a necessary first step to 
pacification. They claim that a congress of the party would demon- 
strate once and for all that Dr Moumié has lost his support within 
the party, and that having dissociated itself from its terrorist wing, 
it could command national popular support. The government, 
however, is not thinking of doing this. 

Leaders in the Bamiléké area are now beginning to make plans 
for a round-table conference of their own, without the sponsorship 
of the government. Committees of chiefs, African officials and 
leaders of opinion are meeting in Dschang and may possibly meet 
later in the severely troubled areas of Bafoussam and Bafang. They 
hope to establish contact with terrorist leaders with a genuine 
grievance, with a view to presenting the government with a repre- 
sentative programme of reform. Whether the government would 
be sufficiently strong and flexible to implement such a programme 
quickly and effectively, is an open question. M. Ahidjo himself is 
not committed to a doctrinaire position, but withim his alliance he 
has little room for manceuvre. 

The position of this little country gives it an importance far 
beyond its size. The party of Mr Foncha, now in power in the 
(British) Southern Cameroons, is committed to reunification with 
the French territory, and the result of the Northern Cameroons’ 
plebiscite reopens the possibility of a united Cameroons. These 
are questions of direct relevance to Nigeria. Furthermore, the 
Pan-Africanists pledged to a United States of West Africa, might 
consider that such a development provided another bridge between 
French and British territories in a vital strategic position. Specu- 
lative though this may be, much depends upon the success of 
Ahidjo’s government in the next six months. 


New Political Patterns in Greece 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


EVEN years of domestic stability have endowed the Greeks with 
S a political good sense. They display! it today when, with 
unusual foresight, they search for a nationalist alternative to suc- 
ceed, in time, the present stable government. The quest for a 
political heir is made still more pressing by the approach of an 
international thaw, because the gradual degeneration of the centre 
parties has left the field of opposition clear for the communists to 
exploit. Any Greek resistance to détente arises out of misgivings 
that the new international order may have dangerous repercussions 
on the home front. 

The Karamanlis government, which has a conservative back- 
ground and a radical outlook, has broken nearly all Greek records 
of survival by remaining in power for over four years. The 
administration has generally done well, but superficial economic 
planning in the early years is now beginning to show in falling 
exports and declining state revenue. The government is trying 
to make good the time lost; it is, however, significant that a 
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serious and detailed study of the five-year development plan for 
1959-63, has only just begun. 

Despite these difficulties, seven years of stability—since the late 
Marshal Papagos came to power in 1953—have gone a long way 
towards changing the Greek political mentality. People have 
become aware of the advantages of stable government, while an 
element of whimsical irresponsibility which used to make politics 
a national sport has now been shed—whether permanently or not, 
remains to be seen. The average Greek is no longer interested in 
changing his government merely for the sake of giving the other 
party a chance. He wants to be convinced that that party can do 
better than its predecessor. 

This new mentality emphasises the basic predicament of the 
once powerful liberal groups of the centre, who are now stifled 
between the bulk of the government’s majority and the well-disci- 
plined, solid block of the United Democratic Left (EDA), the par- 
liamentary locum-tenens of the outlawed Communist party. Hope- 
lessly divided and torn by conflicting personal ambitions, they 
cannot sell their case to the people, and they have yet to regain 
the esteem of their former followers who have drifted, disillu- 
sioned, towards the extreme left. While the centre parties do little 
to recover their loss, EDA has now set about consolidating its 
electoral gains from the centre. An EDA party congress held 
in camera from November 28th to December 2nd decided to advo- 
cate a policy of appeasement; closer economic ties with the East; 
and, significantly, the legalisation of the Greek Communist party, 
proscribed since the communist rebellion. EDA evidently hopes 
that after the return of the Communist party to Parliament it 
would assume leadership of the centre. 


The Soviet Union has been giving EDA open moral support ; 
and this encouragement from the Kremlin has increased the 
Greek government’s suspicion that international détente, by com- 
pelling western governments to emancipate the local communists, 
would transplant the communist scheme for world domination 
within western territory. These official anxieties are shared by a 
large section of Greek intellectuals who foresee that an unexpected 
government crisis now would create many hazards unless some 
nationalist alternative can be formed. In response to these 
anxieties, three main political trends are emerging. 

General Grivas has for long aspired to zule Greece. Some years 
ago, his personal prestige would have been amply sufficient to 
induce the electorate to give him a chance. But in the new political 
climate in Greece, Grivas must either wait for the government to 
commit a serious, irreparable blunder, or rally round him men of 
ability who would prepare for him a plan of action with some 
substance in it, capable of winning electoral support. Platitudes 
about social justice, full employment and the suppression of cor- 
ruption can inspire confidence on only a limited scale. Time is 
working against Grivas, in spite of his success in recruiting Mr 
Venizelos, the Liberal party leader, as a supporter. His hesitations 
have estranged many of his former supporters. Last weekend he 
announced that he had decided in principle to go into politics, but 
would not actually launch his movement until assured that it is 
the will of the majority of Greeks. 

Another effort to attract the bewildered and partyless voters of 
the centre comes from the leader of the small Progressive party, 
Mr Markezinis, a bold planner with a good record. No one will 
deny today that Mr Markezinis, by inducing Marshal Papagos to 
enter politics, initiated the present period of political stability ; 
while his daring economic reforms in 1953 laid the first postwar 
foundations of a healthy economy. Mr Markezinis, an ardent 
admirer of Mr Macmillan’s policies, is the chief non-communist 
exponent of international détente in Greece. To give the centre 
a practical ideology, he enunciated what he called the “ third 
position,” to distinguish it from the government’s inhibited 
approach to détente and from EDA’s Moscow-inspired line. The 
essence of the Markezinis policy is that Greece, while remaining 
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loyal to the West, should take initiatives in international appease- 
ment instead of dragging its feet. Mr Markezinis holds that his 
middle-of-the-road foreign policy and his well-laid plans of internal 
administration will bring him the votes not only of the decrepit 
centre, but also of many non-communists who, in the last elections, 
voted for EDA out of sheer despair. 

A third movement aimed at reconstituting the centre is also 
in the making. It is the brain-child of an exasperated, influential 
journalist who is evidently disgusted by the petty rivalries of the 
centre leaders. He has urged the formation of a parliamentary 
group of nationalist opposition deputies “ capable of inspiring con- 
fidence and of participating in the government which will one day 
inevitably succeed the present one.” This course by-passes the 
vexing question of who will lead the new group. According to 
the author of the idea, a leader would either emerge from within, 
once this force were properly constituted, or else be chosen from 
without. The name of General Grivas has already been suggested. 

Against this background of muddled readjustments in the rival 
camp, the cabinet of Mr Karamanlis—although in great need of 
new blood—stands much stronger than it would have done in the 
presence of a ready-made nationalist alternative. Its strength 
could be further enhanced if the government showed the boldness 
which its position warrants, 


REFORMING SAUDI ARABIA—II 


The Saudis Look Ahead 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Riyadh 


HE concern of far-sighted Saudis today is to see that there 
;% is no relapse into conspicuous expenditure when more moriey 
returns to circulation. The emphasis is on productive projects, 
though there is many a log-jam to be dynamited first before 
resources can be concentrated at the points of greatest need. Fore- 
most among these productive projects are communications and 
agriculture ; and the latter will eventually call for a thorough 
search for water. Valuable work has already been done by Point IV 
and the UN Food and Agriculture Organisation, but in the hectic 
days of the building boom their reports were pigeon-holed. Com- 
munications are now being given first priority, because without 
them increased agricultural production cannot be conveyed to the 
centres of consumption. 

Leaving aside the postal and telegraphic services, which must 
be about the worst in the world, communications by road come 
first. The Trans-Arabian highway from Riyadh to Jeddah has been 
surveyed and work has started at various points along the line. 
Another road leading from Riyadh northward, and then turning 
abruptly south-eastward to join the Aramco network at Khorais, is 
more than half finished. There is also an embryo project for build- 
ing a road north-westward from the capital to tap the agricultural 
wealth of Qasim. On the other side of the peninsula, a coastal 
road has been surveyed from Jeddah to Jizan on the Red Sea coast 
near the Yemen frontier, and a parallel inland road has been pro- 
jected between Taif and Abha. When completed, these roads 
should make the produce of the Asir mountains and the Tihama 
plain available to the markets of Jeddah and Mecca. It is also 
hoped to build a harbour at Jizan, with the help of the World Bank, 
to take some of the load off the future roads. 

In addition to communications and agriculture, the Saudis are 
giving thought to industry. The presence of oil suggests the ex- 
ploitation of petroleum chemicals ; and light industries, even if 
their products cost more than imports, would serve the double 
purpose of saving foreign exchange and accustoming Saudis to 
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modern methods. The crying need of the country is fe. skilled 
personnel of all kinds, from engineers to clerks. The Saudi govern- 
ment has decided to control more closely the education of Saudi 
students abroad. Hitherto, most students have chosen law schools, 
whereas the country needs technicians. Skilled experts need lesser 
skills to support them ; and even good secretaries are as rare as the 
oryx in Saudi Arabia. 

For four years, foreign experts employed by the government 
have been urging the establishment of a development board to 
direct the country’s 
resources to 
rational ends. A 
year ago, the gov- 
ernment paid some 
attention, and set 
up a development 
committee to make 
re commendations. 
But the low-level 
composition of the 
committee is not 
very encouraging ; 
its members are 
able enough, but 
they are not in 
positions of 
authority to push 
their views. One 
of their problems 
is the sensitivity of ministers and senior officials to trespassing 
in their spheres of departmental jurisdiction. No blue-print for 
a development board stands a chance of acceptance if it even 
appears to tread on important toes. Since every suggestion 
involves an intricate exercise in inter-departmental diplomacy, 
comprehensive schemes are useless. But optimists think that if 
they ask for 20 per cent, they may get 10 per cent ; and that if 
the 10 per cent succeeds, ministers may agree to more. 

Any long stride forward in the development field must be under- 
pinned by a reform of the administration. This has to be a tortoise 
progress for lack of capable administrators. Most departments are 
over-centralised at the top and over-staffed with incompetents 
below. The result is much paper and little effect. The system 
perpetuates its own inefficiency, because, deprived of all responsi- 
bility, junior officials work strictly to rule without knowing why 
the rules are there. 

The prolonged wrestle with internal problems has caused a 
withdrawal of Saudi Arabia from the international scene, if one 
excepts the violent and ineffectual tirades of Shaikh Ahmed 
Shukairi, the Saudi representative at the United Nations. King 
Saud’s efforts at_mediation during the troubled year of 1957 bore 
little fruit ; and the decision to cease intervention in foreign dis- 
putes was wise, in that it relieved the king and the government of 
a task beyond their powers. Between the United Arab Republic 
and Iraq, Saudi Arabia has maintained a strict neutrality. 

But if the government is acting with restraint, it is not indifferent, 
and Saudi public opinion is wholly committed. In the quarrel 
between President Nasser and General Qasim, it is overwhelmingly 
on Nasser’s side. The news from Cairo is eagerly followed and 
firmly believed, even by the royal princes, who seem to have for- 
gotten that, not so long ago, the same radio was accusing King Saud 
of plotting the assassination of Presidént Nasser. There is a general 
disposition to believe that General Qasim is controlled by the com- 
munists, and that if anything happened to him, his successor would 
be Colonel Mahdawi—a figure held up to general execration. 

The only other serious preoccupation of the Saudi foreign 
ministry is the dispute with Britain over the frontiers of the Persian 
Gulf protectorates. Now that Britain has settled its differences 
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with President Nasser, it is irksome to Saudi opinion that so little 
progress should have been made in the less important problem of 
conflicting Saudi and British claims in Buraimi, al-Jiwa and Khor 
al-Udaid. The Saudi government rejects the British suggestion 
that diplomatic relations should be resumed first, and frontier talks 
taken up afterwards. Before they consent to a resumption of 
relations, they want to be certain that Britain is serious about nego- 
tiation. That, in the Saudi view, means that agreement must first 
be reached on the future handling of the dispute. 
(Concluded) 


Australian Spotlight 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


Little Summit at Jakarta 


‘ The outstanding event of the Australian prime minister’s visit 
to Indonesia in mid-December was President Sukarno’s assurance 
that Indonesia would not use force in support of its claim to 
Netherlands New Guinea. Dr Subandrio, the Indonesian foreign 
minister, had given this same assurance when he visited Canberra 
last February, but it was good to hear it again from the man who 
is indisputably boss of Indonesia. For his part, Mr Menzies gave 
away nothing except a suggestion to General Nasution that ¢ 
Indonesian army might send a few officers to be trained in Australia 
and a vague invitation to President Sukarno to visit Australia next 
year. Indonesian papers joyfully reported that Mr Menzies 
admitted to a better understanding of Indonesia’s claim to New 
Guinea since his visit. But in fact he retreated not an inch from 
the Australian position. On the contrary, he re-emphasised 
Australia’s recognition of Dutch sovereignty unless and until the 
Netherlands and Indonesia agree otherwise and urged again that 
Indonesia’s case raised a legal question that should properly be 
argued before the International Court of Justice. 

Mr Menzies had a good reception with numerous guards of 
honour and finally boarded his plane to the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne played by a military band. This cordiality was no doubt 
as guided as Indonesian democracy and was the more heartfelt 
as a result of Indonesia’s present conflict with China over 
the expulsion of Chinese retailers from rural areas. There was, it is 
true, some criticism, after the prime minister’s departure, from 
Indonesian journalists who found his final press conference 
unsatisfactory—and it is perhaps just as well that there was no 
communiqué this time to be the subject of conflicting interpreta- 
tions and parliamentary polemics. But the net result is an increase 
in goodwill. It is of some significance that a prime minister who 
hitherto has taken no part in nourishing the Asian contacts that 
his foreign minister, Mr Casey, has so carefully cultivated, should 
this year have visited Pakistan, India, Singapore, Indonesia and 
Malaya ; and, to quote the New York Times, that he, a brandy 
and cigars man, should have sat smiling through dozens of luke- 
warm soft drinks. 


Three Not-So-Wise Men 


The Australian economy is in the hands of lawyers. Not Mr 
Menzies and Mr Holt, the prime minister and treasurer, but 
the members of the three-man Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission. Their latest award will add something 
like £A65 million to the Australian wage bill—which they had 
already increased by £A6o million only last August. Then they 
added 15s. a week to the basic wage ; now they have increased 
the margin for skill that must be paid over and above the basic 
wage to workers in the metals trade by 28 per cent. So now all 
other workers who are not on the basic wage will seek a similar 
increase. Many unions have secured their increase already, and if 
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the experience of 1954 (when margins were last reviewed) is any 
guide, the rise will extend even to the public service. 

What makes this method of wage fixing so contagious and so 
pernicious is its false air of absolute justice and scientific truth. 
The learned judges list the economic indicators—the levels of 
reserves, of investment from overseas, farm incomes, unemploy- 
ment, building activity and so on and come to the incontrovertible 
conclusion that the economy is booming. So they grant increases 
which not only restore the purchasing power of 1954 but add some- 
thing for “ the contribution of employees to productivity increases ” 
and for “the additional strength of the national economy.” “ If 
marginal increases cannot be granted in times of economic pro- 
sperity,” they observe defensively, “ it is difficult to imagine when 
they can be granted”; and they “do not consider that such 
increases are so likely to affect stability that the economy will be 
adversely affected.” 

What they did not explain is how this immense flood of pur- 
chasing power that they have released, this £A125 million in four 
or five months, is to be absorbed. It will not be absorbed by home 
produced goods, for the increase in incomes far outruns anything 
that can be offset by rising productivity; nor by imported goods, for 
although the import ceiling has been raised again, it will be only 
£A75 million above last year’s ceiling of £A80o million ; nor by 
a vast increase in saving, unless the Australian changes his nature. 
Inevitably, a large part of this year’s wage increases will be nulli- 
fied by higher prices, which the manufacturer, in this protected 
economy, can always pass on to his customers. 


A Bill of Divorcement 


The bill to give Australia a uniform divorce law to replace (by 
more or less aggregating them) the separate laws of the states, is 
a personal triumph for the Attorney-General, Sir Garfield Barwick. 
Its underlying principle is that the continuance or otherwise of 
a particular marriage is not just a matter for the sentiments of the 
couple concerned, nor for the religious principles of themselves or 
anyone else ; the community has a practical interest too. 

Usually that interest lies in preserving the marriage, and to this 
end the bill imposes on divorce judges the novel obligation to 
promote reconciliations if possible, either by their own efforts or 
by calling in marriage guidance counsellors ; and it forbids them 
to grant decrees until they are satisfied that the children of broken 
marriages can be properly looked after. Sometimes, however, the 
community, no less than one of the partners, has an interest in 
dissolving a marriage—as when one spouse is a drunkard, incurable 
lunatic, pervert or long-term prisoner. It is not good for the 
nation that children should be bred and reared in such an 
atmosphere or that indigent dependents should continually be 
thrown on public funds ; and such offences provide some of the 
fourteen grounds for divorce under this bill (which includes all 
those now operating in the United Kingdom). 

But the bill goes further. It permits in certain circumstances the 
involuntary divorce of people who have committed no matrimonial 
offence whatever—on the theory that when a marriage is irretriev- 
ably broken and exists only in name, the community’s interest is 
to dissolve it, in order that the partners may marry again, perhaps 
legitimising the illicit unions that they may have formed meanwhile. 
If a couple have lived apart for five years even a technically guilty 
party may get a decree—if the court thinks fit, if this would not 
be “harsh and oppressive” to the respondent and if dependents 
would be properly provided for. The unanswered question here is 
whether a spouse who leaves his or her partner for someone else 
would get a divorce. To the great distress of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches, which did their best to organise parlia- 
mentary opposition, adultery will not be an absolute bar to a decree. 
Will the courts use their discretion on this point in such a way 
that the wages of sin are to live happily ever after ? 
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What Are You Buying? 


being over-charged for fancy jars and wrappings and 

to exercise less discrimination about quality than they 
do through the year. What follows is intended to help those 
who are now totting up the Christmas bills and asking them- 
selves*how often they get fair value for their money during 
the other 51 weeks in the year. A committee under Mr 
Justice Moloney set up by the Board of Trade is now collecting 
evidence on the question whether the government ought to 
create some organisation to look after the general interests 
of the consumers. This question goes well beyond any protec- 
tion that the Merchandise Marks Act provides against mis- 
description or beyond the laws to prevent swindling with 
weights and measures. It could even be extended, so some 
political pundits are now saying, to the end of resale 
price maintenance which would certainly be a day to remember 
in the British economy. But even the limited tasks of the 
committee are expected to need about three years. Consumers 
will have to get along for some time yet with the work of 
two separate organisations that now have two years’ experience 
of testing and appraising the quality of goods sold across the 
counter. 

Testing is an expensive business and on the face of it the 
Consumer Advisory Council, which is an off-shoot of the 
British Standards Institution should have a head start over 
the other body, the Consumers’ Association. Both organisa- 
tions started work in 1957. The BSI’s Consumer Advisory 
Council, first in the field by a narrow margin, began with a 
government grant of £10,000 a year and charged Ios. to its 
members ; with 60,000 members this gives an annual income 
of £40,000. This is not enough for its job. Consumers’ 
Association, which started in an East End garage with a £3,000 
loan, now has four times the income of the BSI’s Council ; 
its annual subscription has been doubled from Ios. to £1 and 
its paid-up membership is about 141,000. New subscriptions 
are being taken out at the rate of 1,200 a week which still 
leaves room for a healthy rate of growth since the lapse of 
members is about 20 per cent. A good guess is that an indepen- 
dent testing organisation needs at least £150,000 a year to give 
subscribers a proper service. If this is right, Consumers’ Asso- 


Ont is a time when people seem actually to enjoy 





ciation is now near the break-even point and BSI’s 
Consumer Advisory Council is still a long way from it. 


Testing consumer goods and reporting clearly about them 
are not easy tasks. Consumers’ Association now sends out 
monthly bulletins to members which each contain the results 
of detailed tests of three or four products in common use ; 
they range from detergents, refrigerators, model train sets to 
sugar and slimming cures, and throw in occasionally such 
services as bank and hire purchase charges. Well known 
brands and makes are bought normally by anonymous shoppers 
all over the country. The technicians work out a schedule 
of tests to apply to them and they are sent to an independent 
laboratory which puts them through their paces ; an attempt 
of a rather less scientific kind is also made to find out what 
people expect of the particular goods when they buy them. 
There are difficulties in 
drawing up fair and relevant 
tests, but growing experi- 
ence has made it easier to 
avoid some of the early mis- 
takes. What is harder is to 
find independent consultants 
that have laboratories where 
a large number of brands 
can be tested simultaneously. 
There are, for example, 
50 brands of washing 
machine on the British mar- 
ket, but nowhere to test 
them side-by-side. To try 
them out in small batches 
delays the whole process and 
the report is likely to be out 
of date before it is published. Consumers’ Association 
is having some of its bigger tests done abroad, but it may 
soon be faced with the need to build its own testing centre 
if it can find the money. The British Standards Institution 
works in much the same way, but its reports only appear 
quarterly. It has to contract testing work out to independent 
laboratories ; government-owned research stations like those 
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of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research have 
generally refused to carry out tests without the agreement of 
the manufacturers who made the products. ' 


ol organisations write up the result of their tests in frank — 


language giving the good and bad points of each brand. 
“‘ Edges were rough and might leave steel fragments in the 
food,” writes the BSI of a food grater; “ performance .. . 
was continually affected by a scum which formed on the rails,” 
wrote Consumers’ Association of an electric train. The British 
Standards Institution tends to leave the final, vital deduction 
“‘ which should I buy ” to its readers, which is asking a great 


deal of average intelligences that by then are likely to be’ 


sagging under the weight of~technical evidence. A good 
example here is the BSI’s highly critical analysis of 70 
grass seed mixtures. Of these only five passed muster. 
Consumers’ Association, on the other hand, follows the 
American practice of seeing the job through to the finish 
by listing at the end of its report one or more brands which 
it considers “ best buy,” as offering the best value for money. 
This last vital paragraph may well hold the key to the very 
different degrees of success of the two ventures, for the most 
dim-witted reader befogged by talk of drive belts, fractional 
horse power motors, drum speeds, dry weight and spout 
positions in 29 different makes of clothes driers tested by the 
Consumers’ Association last summer could still grasp the fact 
that at the end of it all, the Association thought that one drier 
was the best of the bunch at its price. After all, that is what 
she (or he) paid a {£1 subscription to find out. 

The cost of testing sets fairly sharp limits to the scope and 
comprehensiveness of the service that subscribers get. About 
one-third of Consumers’ Association’s expenditure goes on the 
tests themselves. Yet the biggest and most expensive items 
to buy are not necessarily the most expensive to inspect. 
Consumers’ Association, after studying the work of similar 
organisations long established in the United States, is now 
planning to test about half-a-dozen small family cars, some 
British and some foreign. At the end of the test, the cars 
are still expected to have a high second-hand value so: that 
much of the initial outlay should be recoverable. The same is 
true of such household equipment as refrigerators, washing 
and drying machines and electric tools, but one of Consumers’ 
Association’s headaches is disposing fairly of its guinea pigs 
after test. Small consumer goods, on the other hand, have 
no second-hand value. The most expensive test ever carried 
out by the CA was not on a big item like refrigerators costing 
£90 apiece, but on detergents ; this one cost £3,000 because 
each detergent packet became a dead loss the instant it was 
opened. 

There is still some doubt about whether these reports, 
naming and criticising individual brands, should be publicly 
sold across newsagents’ counters. When CA and the BSI 
decided to test consumer goods, it was thought that they could 
protect themselves from libel only by sending the reports 
to private subscribers—hence Consumers’ Association’s top- 
heavy subscription department with the largest subscription 
list in the country. Yet bound copies of the first year’s reports 
have been on sale at bookstalls for some time at 18s. 6d. a 
copy without causing any stir ; and if orders and subscriptions 
could be handled by newsagents for its monthly report, 
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“Which ” Consumers’ Association would be free to get on 
with its main business of testing. 

Much of the energies of the British Standards Institution’s 
Consumer Advisory Council have been dissipated because it, 
too, is unable to concentrate on its main job. The {£10,000 
it receives yearly from the government does not in fact go 
on testing, but on handling complaints from members of the 
public. This is something that Consumers’ Association 
refuses to do—it passes such complaints straight to the BSI. 
The simplest query costs BSI at least £2 to answer by the 
time letters have gone back and forwards between it, the 
manufacturer and the aggrieved customer. It is probably 
right that the government should subsidise this side of the 
BSI’s Consumer Advisory Council’s activities as a service to 
the public, but the Moloney: committee will have to consider 
whether this is the best way to organise it. It has meant that 
the testing side of the BSI’s work has been starved of staff 
and money, with the result that it has not been able to wield 
anything like the same influence as the Consumers’ Association 
whose conclusion about an individual product can have an 
effect out of all proportion to the association’s relatively small 
membership. 


I’ Consumers’ Association has been deservedly successful in 
watching the quality of goods that can be appraised and 
tested, there is still a large field of retail trade where, as the 
BSI is increasingly conscious, consumers have no redress and 
no advice. It is extraordinarily difficult to gauge the quality 
of a service. Consumers’ Association has done well enough 
in tackling bank charges and hire purchase, but it failed com- 
pletely on holiday tours. Complaints about laundries, dry 
cleaning, hairdressers, restaurants and shoe repairs are among 
the staples of every-day conversation. Many people have 
genuine reason to feel aggrieved or even swindled in their 
experience of some of these businesses, but it is not easy for 
them to get redress. An ordinary member of the public finds, 
when complaining about a service such as a laundry, that 
unless the matter is taken up to the courts, the only body to 
which his complaints can be addressed is one set up by the 
industry itself. Such trade bodies could conceivably judge 
the issue impartially, but no ordinary member of the public is 
ever going to believe they do. Other countries, including 
Holland, have set up independent arbitration panels to hear 
such complaints—panels free from any suspicion of covering 
up for a business colleague who put too much bleach into the 
wash or used excessively hot water. The idea of forming 
similar panels in this country has a certain attraction for the 


. Consumer Advisory Council of the BSI. 


Just recently the BSI’s publication, “‘ Shopper’s Guide,” 
has given signs of becoming more pungent and unequivocal 
in its criticism while Consumers’ Association’s “ Which” is 
noticeably mellowing. But one of these times the marked 
difference in their two circulations is going to lead to demands 
that the BSI should leave the business of testing goods to 
the Consumers’ Association and concentrate on hearing com- 
plaints. The BSI’s Consumer Advisory Council might be 
glad to do this but it would then be back at the beginning. 
Is it possible to deal satisfactorily with consumers’ complaints 
without testing the things of which they complain ? 
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INVESTMENT REFORM 


Trustees’ Bill of Rights 


EFORM of trustees’ powers of invest- 

ment has been shockingly delayed. 
To its credit, the government in a four-page 
white paper issued this week proposes to 
take the big way. It will introduce legisla- 
tion under which trustees will still be 
obliged to retain at least half their funds in 
fixed-interest securities; but the range of 
such investment will be widened and, most 
important, the other half of trustees’ funds 
will be eligible for investment in ordinary 
shares of quoted companies. Such invest- 
ment will only be permitted on written 
advice from a competent financial adviser 
“such as a stockbroker, accountant or bank 
manager ” (a definition that seems at once 
too wide and too narrow) ; but this sanction 
will also be needed for any investment other 
than savings certificates, defence bonds or 
deposits in the ordinary departments of 
official savings banks. Thus there is no 
longer even official pretence that gilt-edged 
securities today have any peculiar claim to 
safety. 

In recent years trustees have watched the 
depreciation of their “ statutory securities ” 
known as the Trustee list (consisting pri- 
marily of the fixed interest securities of the 
United Kingdom government and Common- 
wealth governments and of local authority 
mortgages). lany trustees have taken 
action to gain a measure of freedom. This 
has involved application to the High Court 
or promotion of a private bill (which has also 
been necessary for local authorities for their 
own investment funds). These procedures 
have been beyond the means of many small 
trustees, some of whom have also seemed 
unaware of the basic change in the invest- 
ment climate. The new powers will enable 
(and to some extent force) all trustees to 
catch up with the times. They will not 
limit any wider powers that trustees have 
gained from the Court, nor will they affect 
the existing power of the Court to extend 
the range of investment for particular trusts. 
The new general powers will apply equally 
to local authorities and other funds that are 
empowered to invest in those securities 
authorised to trustees. 


The New Stipulations 


— are still not given general 
powers to invest in premium bonds. 
Otherwise little is left out. In the fixed- 
interest category, gilt-edged are supple- 
mented by 

fixed-interest debentures ; 

mortgages on freehold property and 





property with a lease of over 60 years ; 
deposits in the special investment 
department of the trustee savings banks ; 
sterling securities of the World Bank ; 
other securities at present authorised by 
law in the present Trustee list. 
In the second category; which may com- 
prise a maximum of 50 per cent of the total, 
are 
shares of building societies “ designated ” 
under the House Purchase Act, 1959 ; 
units of unit trusts authorised by the Board 
of Trade ; 
convertible debentures and shares. 
Shares or debentures must be in a United 
Kingdom company quoted on the stock 
exchange and fully paid up ; and the com- 
pany must have a paid up capital of more 
than £1 million and have paid a dividend 
on all its issued share capital in each of the 
five years preceding the investment. Not 
more than one tenth of the fund, or £250, 
whichever is the greater, may be invested 
in any one company, unit trust or building 
society. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Sit Down Strike 


LL this suggests further support for 
equities when the legislation is passed 
and trustees have been able to give thought 
to new policies—though this may not be so 
very simple for many of them with equities 
so high and fixed-interest securities so low. 
Buying of equities in the few days before 
Christmas was brisk enough to carry the 
various stock exchange indices up to new 
peaks: on Monday alone the Financial 
Times index rose 4.2 points to 321.4 and on 
Tuesday despite some profit taking it went 
up again to 322.4 while over the week 
The Economist indicator gained 4.1 points 
to 364.0. 

This season of good will and this 
market of good cheer, however, were 
marked by the extraordinary spectacle of 
jobbers staging a sit down strike, when for 
a few hours they suspended dealings in 
Spillers ordinary stock. In a fortnight, the 
price of Spillers had risen from §2s. 9d. to 
62s. and on Monday morning it put on 
another 6s. to 68s. There had been fairly 
heavy buying and a take-over seemed to be 
in the air. The company, however, had 
said nothing. 

If the object of the jobbers in suspending 
dealings was to force the Spillers directors 
to make a statement, they succeeded. It 


said nothing about a take-over, but it con- 
tained all the ingredients of a policy 
designed to frustrate a bidder. It said that 
a revaluation of properties and plant which 
had been going on “ during the past twelve 
months ” had revealed a surplus and it fore- 
cast a dividend generous enough to warrant 
the present price. A 50 ver cent scrip issue 
is to be made and after it a final dividend 
of 75 per cent is to be paid on the increased 
ordinary capital. So an effective increase 
in the dividend from 10 to 13} per cent on 
the present capital has been promised even 
though profits have shown only a “ modest 
improvement.” 

The Spillers board may not have been as 
communicative as it might have been. 
Certainly, too, the principle that share- 
holders should be informed as soon as is 
reasonably possible of any prospect that may 
radically alter the price of their shares is 
one to observe. But, if the Spillers direc- 
tors were at all remiss, this did not justify 
the extreme action the jobbers chose to take. 
They may have found themselves short of 
Spillers stock. They may have been 
squeezed. But it is their function to sus- 
tain the ups and downs of trading—and 
they cannot have done badly out of this 
most of the year. They express no sympathy 
for the public when events run in their 
favour ; should they compiain if once in a 
while dealings move against them ? They 
have, after all, other remedies than suspend- 
ing dealings. They can press the company’s 
broker, or the company itself, or, in the 
last resort, take the matter up to the stock 
exchange council, They can dampen the 
enthusiasm of buyers or bring new sellers 
forward by widening prices—if need be to 
a prohibitive level. But the essence of job- 
bing is to stay in business—not to imitate 
unofficial strikers. They should suspend 
dealings only on the clearest evidence of 
something badly amiss—not on a situation 
where they do not feel themselves to be 
fully informed. 


The Wrong Counter 


HE Spillers directors and the jobbers 

were not the only ones in this Christ- 
mas week to demonstrate how not to do it. 
They were joined by the directors of Foster 
Clark, who advise their shareholders not to 
accept the bid by St Martin Preserving of 
three of its own ordinary shares for every 
ordinary share in Foster Clark. They say 
that “other approaches” have been made 
to the directors. They might have said 


something about the terms—better or worse 
than St Martin’s ?—and how long they had 
been on the tapis. Foster Clark shares have 
jumped from 13s. 9d. to a peak of 22s. 6d. 
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since the St Martin bid was announced and 
this price cannot be maintained unless there 
is a firm offer as least as good as St Martin’s. 
Shareholders need more specific informa- 
tion from the directors before they can 
decide. Nor is the directors’ decision to 
extend the financial year from September 
30th to March 31st of very timely help to 
them even though it may fit the cycle of pro- 
duction in the fruit and vegetable. canning 
industry. The decision to alter the account- 
ing year was made before the St Martin 
bid, but it must not leave shareholders 
bereft of information just when they need 
it most. 


SAHARAN OIL 


Marketing by 
Force Majeure 


EHIND the obvious pressure that is being 
brought by the French government 
upon oil companies operating in France to 
refine and market Saharan crude is the less 
obvious but potentially more onerous pres- 
sure on France’s partners in the European 
Economic Community to guarantee this 
crude a European market now and in the 
future, by discrimination against petroleum 
products imported or refined from other 
crudes. A meeting in Brussels last week on 
the common external tariff of the Six—in 
which refined petroleum products could 
become an important item—reached no 
decisions on oil: but they may not be 
delayed long. For the international com- 
panies operating in France, the immediate 
negotiation with the French government 
over handling the crude that the Sahara can 
probably supply over the next two years 
may be more directly irksome—particularly 
as an oil law of 1928 gives the government 
almost unlimited powers of discriminatory 
treatment within France’s borders. But the 
fencing of an enclave for Saharan oil within 
the common market, which France’s neigh- 
bours may well be brought to accept for 
political reasons, would be far more im- 
portant for the oil industry in the longer 
run. 

The French proposals, so far as they are 
known (they emanated, it seems, from the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industries and 
the defence departments, rather than the 
Quai d’Orsay) seem to have undergone 
some evolution. Under the Treaty of Rome, 
the common market is bound to admit 
crude oil, as a raw material, free of duty. 
Not so refined petroleum products: and 
these, it appears to be proposed, should 
have a fairly high duty—towards the per- 
missible maximum of 18 per cent-—imposed 
upon them, Moreover, the French have 
suggested to their partners that an internal 
excise duty should be imposed upon 
products refined from imported crudes ; 
only products refined from “ Community 
crudes ” (i.e. those produced inside the Six 
European countries but. also inside the 
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Sahara) should be in principle free of duty. 
In practice, a duty free quota would be set 
each year for the balance of demand after 
Saharan oil had been absorbed and any 
imports over that quota would pay duty. 
If this three-tier pattern of protection did 
not guarantee Saharan crudes all the market 
they could supply and imported products, 
or products from imported crude sold at 
large discounts, still managed to come in 
and deprive Saharan oil of a’market, the 
final form of protection would be a full-scale 
quota system. 


Nationalism 
Plus Sophistication 


ape a dirigiste pattern of marketing for 

oil products would fit in perfectly with 
the pattern of French legislation, and 
ambition ; and though the immediate in- 
terest and reaction of their partners in the 
common market has been against it, 
the sheer political weight and expertise of 
the French in all economic negotiation 
within the Six may well bring about some- 
thing approaching it. For 1960-61, the dis- 
tribution that ca: be secured for products 
refined from Saharan crude from oil com- 
panies operating in France will suffice: 
Shell will get 3 million tons of crude 
a year from its participation in the 
CREPS group, and is said to have 
agreed to take 2 million tons more: 
BP is likely to take a million tons: 
the rest of the 8 million tons expected to be 
produced in 1961 will be pressed upon 
Jersey, Socony-Mobil and Caltex. But the 
nationalised Saharan companies are thinking 
of 25-30 million tons a year by 1963, and 
50 million tons by 1965. This would surge 
far beyond France’s borders ; it would in- 
deed be about a third of the consumption 
expected by then for the whole common 
market. 

Arguments about the varying composi- 
tion of Saharan crudes cannot dodge the fact 
that all of them are very light, with a rela- 
tively low content of heavy oils for which 
European demand has been expanding most 
rapidly. It has been reckoned that the 
refining of 50 million tons might throw up 
a surplus of about 10 million tons of gaso- 
line and leave the market short of about the 
same tonnage of fuel oil, giving European 
oil markets a double problem of exporting 
and importing large quantities of products. 
It is not entirely beside the point that the 
switch over to such crudes would upset the 
already precarious economics of many Euro- 
pean refineries—though companies invoic- 
ing Middle East crude to Europe at posted 
prices are perhaps none too strongly placed 
to sustain this argument. 

The new nationalised refining and market- 
ing company that France is forming, Société 
Industrielle des Petroles, is openly modelled 
on Italy’s ENI and may in principle have 
Signor Mattei’s sympathy. In practice, he 
can hardly view the drive behind it with 
favour. Today ENI is a refiner almost en- 
tirely of imported crudes, bought from 
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Russia (which is prepared to take ENI’s 
synthetic rubber in barter) or from any other 
producer offering at a discount (nowadays 
some 15-20 per cent below posted prices), 
Tomorrow, ENI may find and develop 
enough crude of its own to supply its 
refineries ; but not, and on present indica- 
tions, within the common market as France 
defines it. For once, ENI’s interests would 
seem to be _ parallel — barring some 
specialised deal with the French—with those 
of the major companies. The dangers for 
the freedom of the international oil. market 
and for West European relations with the 
Arabs, and other host countries, lie however 
in the political leverage that France, in the 
last resort, can exert on Germany and its 
other partners—perhaps even the Dutch— 
in this evolving European community. The 
major oil companies have encountered 
nationalism from Texas to Arabia: but they 
have seldom had to deal with a host govern- 
ment as sophisticated and as single minded 
as this one. 


AIR TRAFFIC RIGHTS 


A Piece of Nonsense 


} > British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion has won a major paper battle over 
its biggest rival, Pan American World Air- 
ways. After exchanging notes at the top 
diplomatic level, and invoking the 1946 
Bermuda Agreement—which a more 
innocent generation believed would liberate, 
not restrict, air traffic—BOAC has pre- 
vented Pan American from operating direct 
flights between New York and Jamaica. The 
practical result is that where Pan American’s 
passengers would have flown in comfort 
from New York to Jamaica with a stop 
in the Dominican Republic, they now fly 
precisely the same route in rather less com- 
fort since Pan American has to “ change 
the gauge ” and transfer them from one ait- 
craft to another for the last leg of the 
journey between Dominica and Jamaica. 
This ploy puts Pan American legally in the 
right again. Even in the air, the law is an 
ass. 

The Minister of Aviation has been quite 


‘unforthcoming about these behind-the- 


scenes exchanges. He answered a question 
in the House of Commons last week merely 
by saying that this question is on the agenda 
of general talks on air traffic which the 
British and US governments are due to hold 
in February. When the government is try- 
ing to curb restrictive practices at home and 
to liberate trade abroad, this petty legal one- 
upmanship, which ends in useless irritation 
for a handful of travellers, is nothing for any 
government to feel proud of. The fact that 
small airlines get their governments (0 
restrict competition from big operators into 
their territory does not justify BOAC doing 
the same. It merely puts BOAC in the same 
second-class division as they, for it implies 


_ that the corporation is too weak to stand up 


to foreign competition without the impos! 
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Record Ups 
and Downs 


ee of gramophone records slumped 
badly at the beginning of this year, 
recovered in the middle of the summer, 
began to surge forward in the autumn ; 
were checked in October—and during 
the past two or three weeks have gained 
such momentum that manufacturers are 
beginning to run out of stocks. But the 
legacy of the slump has been a series 
of gimmicks. Whether these bright ideas 
were designed, as the industry says, 
merely to stimulate interest in a flagging 
market, or whether they add up to a 
general, industry-wide move to cut prices 
is a matter on which it is possible to hold 
more than one opinion. 

The industry’s biggest technical gim- 
mick, stereophonic sound, does not 
appear to have made much headway. 
Pye was the first company to put stereo- 
phonic records on the market, in the 
summer of 1958. Yet even Decca has only 
500 stereo titles out of a long-playing 
catalogue of more than 5,500. Stereo- 
phonic records sell for the same price as 
an ordinary long-playing record, but their 
record players are expensive. 

The Rank Organisation has _ been 
responsible for introducing two other 
technical novelties that may or may not 
be more successful. One is the ultra long 
playing record revolving at 16 revolutions 
a minute and playing for an hour and 
thirty-five minutes. Most modern record 
players are sold with four speeds, includ- 
ing 16 rpm. Rank estimates there are 
about 4 million of these now in use. The 
exceptionally slow speed of 16 rpm is 
not so good for reproducing music but 
it is perfectly adequate for speech, and 
Rank’s first 16 rpm issue will be an 
American-recorded reading of Tales of 
Terror costing 45s. These ultra long 
playing records may open up a new 
market for recorded plays. 

The rights to a French process for 
making flexible, wafeér-thin plastic records 
have also been bought by Rank. These 
records are on one side of the disc, 
play for 7 minutes at 33 rpm and 
cost about 4d. to produce. In France 
the process is used to produce the 
monthly Sonorama magazine, now in its 
fourteenth issue. The drawing shows 
roughly what the magazine looks like; 
the editorial content of each issue is 
contained in six records which include 
political comment, the equivalent of 
feature articles, interviews, reviews and 
some music. 
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A six-record issue of Sonorama sells 
in Paris for 500 francs or about 7s. 6d. 
The enfant terrible of the record indus- 
try here, Gala Records, owns a similar 
process for making the same type of vinyl 
acetate record and has gone into the costs 
of producing a similar magazine in this 
country in some detail. Although Gala’s 
estimates of costs are Id. to 14d. per 
record against Rank’s estimated 4d., a 
topical magazine on records seemed 
impossible to produce for less than 6s. to 
7s. Gala is therefore concentrating on 
children’s story books and _ instruction 
manuals for the German market, and 
at home it provides these records for 
sticking on postcards and for rolling up 
as free gifts inside magazines, cereal 
cartons (in place of plastic soldiers) and 
even stockings. It is the market in this 


kind of free gift that appears to interest 
Rank also. 


M°*: people outside the record market 
have the impression that the most 
significant development of recent months 
has been the introduction by Decca, then 
by Pye and finally by Electric and 
Musical Industries, of long playing 
records selling for about half the usual 
price, about {1 against £2. But this is 
not how the record companies see it. 
Decca, which has been selling long play- 
ing records at 22s. for about two years, 
frankly describes them as “sprats to 
catch a mackerel”. The Decca records 
are mainly re-issues of earlier recordings 
intended for impecunious enthusiasts for 
classical music who cannot afford the full 
price of a new recording. They are 
aimed directly at the market for which 
the record clubs used to cater—without 
the advantage of Decca’s massive tech- 
nical resources. However, Decca’s at- 
tempt to market the same type of 
cut-price recording of popular music has 
been almost a complete failure. The 
well-heeled market for “pop” music is 
extraordinarily discriminating, and will 
not buy anything but the singer and the 
players of its fancy. 

This may explain why Pye’s £1 Is. 
records, introduced in August, are” all 
either classical or what the industry calls 
“popular classics”—in this case new 
American recordings pressed by Pye in 
this country. EMI, which always tends 
to follow rather than lead the market 
and, together with Decca, supplies 80 to 
go per cent of it, did not bring out its 





22s. 6d. records until November. These, 
too, are new recordings of classical music; 
the saving is achieved by paying the 
performers less and economising on the 
lavishness of the sleeve in which the 
record is packed. But the marketing of 
these cheap records does not add up to 
a wholesale campaign of price cutting 
throughout the industry. The numbers 
of these cheap records are small. 
Pye, for example, has only 27 of them 
in its catalogue. And since no classical 
record has the huge turnover of the pop 
market, companies admit frankly that 
the only way that they can bring prices 
down is by paying lower fees and smaller 
royalties. In practice this means some- 
thing less than top-line performers. 
Classical enthusiasts will tolerate this if 
the price suits their pocket, because they 
buy a musical work rather than an 
orchestra; connoisseurs of pop music 
will not. . 


a bees difference in tastes is borne out 
rather than contradicted by the suc- 
cess of Gala Records, the only company 
to make price-cutting the basis of its 
business. Gala’s prices now run from 4s. 
for a record with only one tune on each 
side (equivalent to the old 78 rpm shellac 
disc) to 16s. 9d. for a 12 inch 33 rpm 
record. The company’s catalogue of 
about 110 records includes an _ incon- 
gruous mixture of classical and “ pop.” 
Selling first on self-service racks in chain 
stores, Gala has now become respectable 
in the eyes of record retailers since other 
companies brought out their own cheap 
records and its records are now stocked 
by at least 2,500 record retailers. Gala’s 
competent but not top flight “pop” 
records do not sell to the teenagers who 
form the discriminating backbone of the 
“pop” market; they sell largely to 
middle-aged parents and grandparents 
who pick them off the self-service rack 
along with the cat food and detergent. 
Conversely the company’s 16s. 9d. 
classical recordings sell to those who find 
even 22s. 6d. a strain. 

This is a trend that the industry is 
watching closely. For years its pop 
records have subsidised the production 
of classical music and this seems to be 
becoming even more common. Although 
record production is slightly higher than 
a year ago, there has been a slight 
fall in the 33 rpm records that repre- 
sent the bulk of classical output. The 
recovery has been in production and 
in sales of the little 45 rpm discs that have 
replaced the 78 rpm shellac records as 
the main vehicle for “pop” music. 
Production in October was 4.2 million, 
nearly as many as in the whole of 1955, 
while production of 78 rpms was barely 
a third of what it was a year ago. Some 
retailers, especially mail order companies, 
are seriously embarrassed by huge stocks 
of these shellac records. 
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tion of quotas on| other airlines. It invites 
the same kind of ridicule that BOAC called 
down on itself when it used the letter (not 
the spirit) of the iaw to get the government 
to exclude KLM from Singapore, only to 
find American airlines a little later jubilantly 
using the identical move to hold up BOAC’s 
service across the United States. 


SUEZ CANAL 
Improvements in Transit 


aoe contribution of the World Bank and 
its participants (eight American banks 
and the Bank of Tokyo) towards the financ- 
ing of the Suez Canal Authority’s improve- 
ment scheme is $564 million. This is being 
almost matched by funds of the Authority 
itself, which has already begun the work. 
The whole programme is to cost the equiva- 
lent of $108 million and when it is finished 
in 1961, the canal will take ships with a 
draft of 37 feet, against the present limit of 
35 feet, and this deepening will have been 
accompanied by an extensive modernising 
of plant and equipment, ranging from 
dredgers to telecommunications service, 

In terms of tanker operations, the result 
will be a material improvement in loading. 
On the present maximum draft of 35 feet, 
a typical 38,000 ton tanker would load 
35,000 tons and a 47,000 tonner would load 
40,000 tons. On an authorised draft of 37 
feet a 38,000 tonner could be fully loaded 
with 36,800 tons on her summer mark draft 
of 36 feet 3 inches. A 47,000 tonner at 37 
feet would carry 43,600 tons ; the full sum- 
mer mark draft of such a ship would be 38 
feet on which she would carry 45,300 tons 
plus bunkers and stores. This limited (and 
belated) improvement to the canal thus 
offers the prospect of a significant increase 
in loadings, backed by improved installa- 
tions for handling traffic. 


HELPING INDIA 


Three Wise Bankers 


HE World Bank has arranged for three 

bankers to visit India in February or 
March to make a preliminary study of 
India’s third five year plan, which begins in 
the spring of 1961. They are Mr Joseph 
Dodge, chairman of the Detroit Bank and 
Trust company and President Eisenhower’s 
first director of the budget bureau ; Sir 
Oliver Franks, chairman of Lloyds Bank ; 
and Dr Hermann Abs, chairman of the 
Deutsche Bank who has been the leading 
figure in restoring Germany’s international 
financial contacts. Plainly this is not a team 
of bankers in the ordinary sense: each 
member has a- wide international experi- 
ence and each is close to the centres of 
decision in his own country. This is 
important, for while the team will be report- 
- ing to the World Bank, the whole Indian 
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operation depends for its success on large 
contributions from governments. The 
bankers will also be visiting Pakistan. 

The mission’s main task will probably be 
to introduce a sense of practical reality into 
India’s calculations of its uncovered external 
deficit for the period of the plan—a figure 
of $1 billion a year has been loosely men- 
tioned from the Indian side. If India 
can frame its requirements in practical 
magnitudes that the West can consider, 
it would certainly earn some advance assur- 
ance in principle that the West will do its 
utmost to find the money. After the ground 
has been tested by the three wise men of 
Asia, the World Bank may send out a full 
technical mission, to.examine particular pro- 
jects as well as the wider problem of India’s 
total financial needs. 


BANK ADVANCES 


Personal Credit 


| Rex month total advances by all banks 

in Britain topped £3,000 million for 
the first time ; this is half as large again as 
before the lifting of official restraints in the 
summer of last year. The classified figures 
issued by the British Bankers’ Association 
this week show that in the latest period a 
still larger portion of the increase than 
before has gone to those categories of 
borrowers formerly subject to special restric- 
tion. Personal and professional borrowers 
took another £38 million, bringing their 
total to £581 million—compared with 
around £325 million in the spring of 1958. 
Still more striking has been the increased 
bank lending for hire purchase. The 
HP finance companies’ advances now total 
£114 million, compared with £100 million 
in August and only £27 million in August 
last year. Bank credit for hire purchase is 
also channelled through the retail trade, 
whose advances have risen from {£175 
million to £302 million since August, 1958. 
These three groups together account for £86 
million of the total expansion in advances 
of £142 million in the latest three months. 
Industry, by contrast, borrowed little 
more on balance from the banks, so that 
despite the apparently inexhaustible appetite 
for credit being shown by the consumer, 
the growth in bank advances as a whole 
slackened a little. 


SPENDING AND SAVING 
Christmas Money 


oe have reported that this year’s 
Christmas sales have beaten all records 
(who can remember a year when they did 
not ?) and there seems little reason to doubt 
that the official figures when they come will 
support this conclusion. Yet the extra 
amount of bank notes that the Bank of 
England has had to release to meet the 
public’s demands has been rather smaller 
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than last year, In the four weeks to Decem- 
ber 17th, the active note issue rose by {127 
million, compared with £133 million a year 
ago. This may be some reflection of the 
spreading of the banking habit, a phe- 
nomenon that is freely noticeable in any 
branch bank on a Saturday morning. In 
the year to mid-December, the note issue 
has risen by £96 million to a new peak of 
£2,260 million. This rise is twice as large 
as that in 1958 but it is smaller than the 
increases in earlier years. More than ever, 
bank notes are becoming the “small 
change” of the monetary system. 

One indication of bumper Christmas 
spending is that withdrawals of National 
savings in the latest weeks have been some- 
what larger than a year ago. But since the 
beginning of the fiscal year there is still a 
big improvement. New savings have 
reached {£219 million (compared with {£160 
million a year ago) and accrued interest 
brings the total to £273 million—so that 
Lord Mackintosh’s revised forecast of £400 
million for the year to next March still 
seems realistic. The biggest improvement 
has been in net sales of defence bonds and 
deposits in trustee savings banks ; and net 
withdrawals from the Post Office savings 
bank have been much smaller, The main 
deterioration has been not so much in sales 
of premium bonds (£35 million, compared 
with £49 million) as in savings certificates 
(£54 million compared with £96 million). 


ATOMIC SHIPPING 


Asking for Bids 


<a government has all but committed 
itself to building at least one nuclear 
powered tanker of 65,000 tons, after nar- 
rowing the field from seven to two possible 
types of power plant. “Very shortly” a 
number of selected companies will be 
invited to tender for a tanker powered either 
by a boiling water reactor or one suspended 
in an organic liquid like terphenyl. So ends 
a two-year study conducted by an unnamed 
committee whose chairman was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr Galbraith. It 
considered nine proposals for nuclear 
powered ships submitted to it by industry 
and—with an understandable lack of enthu- 
siasm—by the Atomic Energy Authority. 
Only a few weeks after showing the com- 
mittee a model of a possible nuclear powered 
ship, the AEA said honestly enough that it 
considered the project hopelessly unecono- 
mic: this view has characterised its attitude 
throughout, even though some of its scien- 
tists might enjoy building one. Had the 
government listened to the AEA, no nuclear- 
powered ship other than submarines would 
be built in this country until they were able 
to pay their way. American nuclear sub- 
marines have already shown that reactors caf 
be operated at sea; if any further evidence 
was needed it could be obtained from the 
Royal Navy when its own nuclear sub- 
marines are commissioned, 

But the government has been under 3 
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good deal of pressure to build some sort of 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, even if it 
has to be heavily subsidised. Prestige alone, 
it was said, demanded it and there is, indeed, 
some case that a country prepared to sub- 
sidise replacements for the two Queens 
might get as much prestige for its money out 
of nuclear power. The threat of a nuclear- 
powered tanker from the Hamburg ship- 
yards may have finally tipped the govern- 
ment into facing the present decision. The 
question now is: Which companies will be 
invited to attend? 

Two companies that_ showed the Gal- 
braith committee plans for a ship powered 
by a boiling water reactor were Associated 
Electrical Industries and Mitchell Engineer- 
ing, the latter using an American design for 
which it is the British licensee. Those that 
put in designs for reactors morerated by 
organic materials were English Electric 
(which has an agreement with an American 
company working on this type of reactor) 
and Hawker Siddeley. On the basis of 
experience and resources, the contest seems 
likely to narrow between AEI and English 
Electric. But nuclear engineering has its 
surprises. Tenders are not likely to be in 
before midsummer; and the Ministry must 
meanwhile arrange with one of the oil com- 
panies about the terms of operating the 
tanker when built. The huge size, 65,000 
tons, shows how slim are the hopes of build- 
ing a small reactor that is also cheap to 
operate. And no one seriously expects that 
even as big a tanker as this would pay its 
way, though it may not need such heavy 


subsidies as the American nuclear-powered: - 


passenger liner, Savannah, which is now 
building, 


MOTORS 


Output Still Rising 


ore of passenger cars continued 
to rise in November, to a total of 
117,314 compared with 110,354 in October 
and 79,322 in November 1958. This was 
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an average increase in output of 1,740 cars 
a week compared with the previous month ; 
the increase has probably continued during 
December. Ford and BMC appear to have 
accounted for most of the increase. Rootes 
and Rover shared in it, though Vauxhall 
was affected by steel shortages, cut Saturday 


‘working and had a slightly lower output. 


Production of the new Anglia was raised 
by about one-fifth—to 600 cars a day, 
which Ford claim is a record for any single 
British model—and output of BMC’s new 
baby cars must have risen too. _ Both of 
these companies have recently made size- 
able additions to their capacity, and have 
announced—as has Standard—even larger 
increases in output to follow ; both are as 
yet some way from their intended goals. 

Exports of passenger cars totalled 56,860 
during November, compared with 49,892 
in the preceding month and 36,320 a year 
earlier; this increase almost exactly absorbed 
the rise in car output. Production of com- 
mercial vehicles fell during November to 
32,811 goods vehicles and buses, compared 
with 33,340 in October ; exports of com- 
mercial vehicles were also lower at 11,226 
against 12,663 in the preceding month, 
though well up on the figure of 8,667 re- 
corded in November 1958. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


The Victoria Line 


HE report of the London Travel Com- 

mittee on the new. Victoria Line— 
presented to the Minister of Transport last 
July but published only this week*—poses 
the principal difficulty about building a new 
underground railway in London but fails 
to suggest a satisfactory solution. It may 
well be that this new tube is “ urgently 
necessary” and “should be authorised 
forthwith” but it is quite unlikely to earn 
its keep. At present underground fares, the 
new line might earn just under £2 million 


* HMSO: 2s. 6d. 
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a year, only half of what it would cost to 
operate and to meet its interest charges, Its 
capital cost at today’s prices would approach 
£55 million. Altogether, since part of its 
potential traffic would come from existing 
road and rail services, it would involve 
London Transport in a net loss of between 
£24 million and £3 million a year. 

This new railway, which was first mooted 
with others of “lesser priority” at least 
fifteen years and three expert committees 
ago, would run for 114 miles from Victoria 
station to Walthamstow by way of the west 
end and the three north London termini, 
Euston, St Pancras, and King’s Cross. 
Certainly it would be a valuable addition 
to the capital’s transport facilities. It would 
fill the main gap in rapid transit services 
that has been created by the postwar boom 
in office building in the west end and the 
outward shift of population. Since eleven 
of its thirteen stations would connect with 
existing underground lines, it should greatly 
ease movement in much of the inner tube 
system. 


The committee argues that the construc- 
tion of this tube would meet one of the 
statutory obligations placed upon London 
Transport, to provide “an adequate and 
properly co-ordinated system” of public 
passenger transport in the London area— 
but not the other, which is to pay its way 
taking one year with another. But it leaves 
to London Transport the question of 
whether fares ought to be raised. To cover 
its full costs fares on the new line would 
have to be raised from the 13d. a mile now 
charged on the underground to perhaps 43d. 
a mile. But London Transport’s tubes have 
never covered all their costs, including 
capital charges, and it has always charged 
lower fares on its tubes than on its road 
services, which in a normal year have lately 
come out in the black. There is no insur- 
mountable reason why, if London Transport 
(and the Ministry) decide that this line 
should be built, all tube fares should 
not be raised: it would need only a 





>~ New Car Ferry 





_ technical department of Silver City 
Airways has prepared specifications 
for a cross-chanhel air ferry embodying 
radically new principles of design. The 
Economist, always anxious to make con- 
structive suggestions for the future of the 
aircraft industry, takes pleasure in repro- 
ducing the plan and section drawings. 

The aircraft has a circular, multi-deck 
fuselage carrying four cars to éach deck. 
Power is provided by the cars themselves 
which are fastened on boarding to 
capstans (A) that rotate a hollow cylinder 
(F) to which the propellers are geared. 
Vertical lift is obtained by inflating the 
balloon (D) with the cars’ exhaust gas 
(through B and C). The controlled 
release of this gas through the jet pipe 
at the base of the hollow cylinder provides 
supplementary jet power. 
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farthing or a _ bit 


more a mile to 
cover the overall losses both of the 
present tube network and of the new 
line. A subsidy from the rest of the Trans- 
port Commission’s services, from the 
Government or from local rate funds is not 
warranted. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Industry’s Needs—And 
Markets 


HE main force behind the growth of 
British overseas trade continues to be 
expanding markets in North America and 
Western Europe, and the expanding needs 
—largely met from these same areas—of 
British industry. Happily trade in both 
directions has recently risen equally fast— 
unlike trade with the sterling area,where 
Britain’s exports have not risen as fast as 
its imports, The latest figures of manu- 
facturers’ stocks confirm that industry is 
putting a part of its increased imports into 
stock. After showing no change in the first 
half of this year, manufacturers’ stocks rose 
by £29 million, or less than one per cent, 
in the third quarter, mainly because of a 
rise of two per cent in materials and fuel. 
Work in progress rose by nearly two per 
cent in the third quarter, but stocks of 
finished goods fell sharply by four per cent. 
Comparing the three months September 
to November with the same months of 
1958, total imports have risen by £34 mil- 
lion, or Ir per cent, to £347 million a 
month. Arrivals of raw materials alone rose 
by 17 per cent to £81 million, with a big 
jump in cotton and woot, metal ores and 
scrap and timber. Imports of goods for 
further processing showed an increase of 
one-fifth to £60 million, largely reflecting a 
sharp rise in chemicals, non-ferrous metals 
and iron and steel. Imports of finished 
goods rose by over a third to £354 million, 
with engineering products, the largest com- 
ponent of. this group, showing a rise of 
nearly 30 per cent to £24} million. Imports 
of cars and motor cycles (including scooters) 
were about three times larger than a year 
ago, and there was also a substantial rise in 
machinery and scientific instruments. 
Exports in September to November, at 
£284 million a month, were £21 million, 
or eight per cent, higher than in the same 
months of 1958. Engineering products, at 
£121 million, accounted for nearly a half 
of this increase, despite a fall in deliveries 
of aircraft, ships and railway vehicles. 
Shipments of non-electric machinery leapt 
by 16 per cent to £52 million, while electric 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE BY AREAS 


(£ mn. per month: per cent change on 1958 in italics) 


Imports 
Jan./Aug. Sept./Nov. Jan./ 
NOU oof ese ace 322 +5 347 +/1 272 
Sterling area. . 119 +5 119 4+ 7 110 
Non-sterling .. 204 +5 228 +13 163 
of which:, 

N. America. 52 -l 66 +17 46 

W. Europe.. 88 +5 99 +13 74 


Exports 
Aug.  Sept./Nov. 
+ 3 284 + 8 
—7 15+ / 
+11 169 +/3 


+25 50 +25 
+7 78 +16 
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machinery rose by seven per cent to £19 
million. Shipments of cars and chassis and 
commercial vehicles both showed a jump of 
a quarter to £19 million and £7.3 million 
respectively. Metals also did well, rising 
by ten per cent to £40 million ; shipments 
of iron and steel alone increased by nearly 
a fifth to £18 million, and only about one- 
third of that reflected bigger shipments to 
the United States during the steel strike. 
Textiles showed a modest increase of six 
per cent to £20} million, thanks mainly to 
bigger shipments of wool yarns and fabrics ; 
among other manufactures, chemicals re- 
mained the outstanding item, showing an 
increase of 14 per cent to £25 million a 
month. 


PRICE LEADERSHIP 


Aluminium’s Stately 
Dance 


ro leadership in the aluminium 
industry usually follows a stately dance. 
In markets outside the United States 
Aluminium Limited, the Canadian company 
which is primarily a producer and exporter 
of metal, takes the first step and the big 
American integrated companies follow. In 
the United States market it is the other way 
about. But on April rst last year, when 
the surplus of aluminium was more burden- 
some than it is now, Aluminium Limited 
trod on the American companies’ toes by 
cutting its price in all export markets by 
about two cents a lb (or by £17 to £180 
a ton delivered UK), effectively establishing 
the American domestic price at 24 cents a 
lb. The following August, when wages in 
the North American industry went up, the 
American companies raised their price to 
24.7 cents a lb; Aluminium Limited 
brought its United States price in line but 
left the price in other export markets un- 
changed at 224 (US) cents a lb cif. The 
Canadian. company’s own leadership in 
European markets stumbled when Russia 
became a cheap seller, but a British anti- 
dumping investigation initiated by the com- 
pany eventually put a stop to that. 

Now, with consumption recovering and 
wages rising, Aluminium Limited has put 
up its export price outside the United States 
by three-quarters of a cent to 23} cents a 
lb (or by £6 to £186 a ton delivered UK), 
and has also raised prices of semi-fabricated 
products in Canada by 33 per cent. Its 
fabricating subsidiary in Britain, Northern 
Aluminium and other fabricators here have 
not yet announced any change in their 
prices. The American companies have 
raised their export price 
in line with Aluminium 
Limited’s, but have raised 
the domestic price of metal 
by 1.3 cents (or over § 
per cent) to 26 cents a Ib, 
and raised prices of semi- 
fabricated products by only 
33 per cent—to the pain of 
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the independent fabricators. The Canadian 
company in turn has raised its price in the 
United States (which includes the duty of 14 
cents) to 26 cents. The dance will look Jess 
stately if someone manages to take advantage 
of the 2} cents spread between the US 
domestic and export prices by shipping 
American metal back to the United States 
at a profit, 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Rules of Origin 


O*% of the difficulties of the European 
Free Trade Association has been to 
agree on rules to ensure that only goods 
substantially produced within the area will 
enjoy lower tariffs (and ultimately no 
tariffs), thus avoiding the deflections of 
trade that could arise because some coun- 
tries can import materials from outside 
the area over lower external tariffs than 
others. In general, importers of goods will 
be able to claim EFTA treatment for them 
on one of two grounds: that more than half 
of their export value is represented by work 
carried out within the area ; or that certain. 
specified processes have been performed ‘on 
them within it. On textiles, where British 
tariffs are generally higher than those of 
its partners, the British industries sought to 
have this treatment restricted to goods 
wholly produced within the area, that is 
spun, woven and finished or made-up. This 
was not acceptable to other countries, in- 
cluding Switzerland, that did not want to be 
penalised for continuing to use materials 
imported from common market countries. 

The bargain that has been struck allows 
textiles to enjoy EFTA treatment if only 
two of the three processes have been per- 
formed within the area, There are two 
major exceptions—one more restrictive, one 
less. Piece goods of cotton or man-made 
fibres must be spun, woven and finished 
within the area. Outerwear can claim 
treatmert under the process rule, or alter- 
natively if the value of any imported fabric 
in it is less than 45 per cent of the export 
value of the garment. The alternative 
qualification for outerwear seems to invite 
area treatment for garments not only con- 
taining imported yarn, but also cloth 
imported not only from other European 
countries but Japan as well. This alternative 
is to be reviewed and if necessary re- 
negotiated before December, 1961, eighteen 
months after the free trade area starts. The 
British Wool Textile Delegation, originally 
a staunch supporter of the free trade area, is 
sharply critical of what it calls this “ cata- 
logue of concessions ”: 

The origin rules . . . have not only denied 
to the industry most if not all of the new 
trade openings which it could have legiti- 
mately expected to enjoy . . . but also have 
introduced in its export markets in the 
area and possibly even in its home market 
some distinct risks which cause no less 
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anxiety because they are at present some- 

what incalculable. 
The cotton textile industry is no less 
uneasy, though on this occasion it has 
decided to save its breath. Only time can 
show whether the compromise accepted by 
Britain is as damaging as its textile indus- 
tries believe. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Smaller Surplus 


Pee figures of the balance of 
payments in the third quarter show the 
expected narrowing of the current surplus; 
this is estimated at £24 million in the three 
months, compared with £74 million in 
July-September, 1958. The deterioration 
was mainly on account of merchandise 
trade ; while imports continued to rise 
together with domestic economic activity, 
exports levelled off. However, exports in 


TRADE TRENDS 
Im- Import Ex- Exhort 
ports prices ports prices 


1959 compared Percentage changes 


with 1958 : 
First quarter... a4 —! --4 —2 
Second quarter +8 —2 +8 —! 
Third quarter. . +6 —/ +1 —! 
Oct.-Nov. (from 

trade returns) +12 4! +8 +! 


October and November, on the evidence of 
the trade returns, were 8 per cent higher 
than the previous year. On the whole ex- 
ports have fared far better this year than 
was generally expected at budget time ; and 
the current surplus (£166 million in 
January-September compared with £311 
million a year before) has probably fallen 
no more than Mr Amory expected when 
presenting his budget. The returns of im- 
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ports in the next few months will be 
scrutinised with care to see whether. the 
quickening in pace of advance in October- 
November continues. Prices as well as 
volume are now rising, though still only 
gently. : 


KUWAIT 


Its Own Currency ? 


a. from the Persian Gulf suggest 
that arrangements are going forward 
for providing the Shaikhdom of Kuwait 
with its own currency. Hitherto the circu- 
lation has consisted of Indian rupees. The 
oddity of a situation in which the currency 
was provided by a country with which 
Kuwait had no direct political links only 
became apparent when Kuwait acquired its 
own economic importance as the result of oil 
development and when it became the centre 
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of unauthorised gold traffic with India. The 
fact that rupees circulated in Kuwait 
facilitated this traffic. Gold smuggled into 
India was paid for in rupee notes which 
were paid into Kuwaiti banks against 
credits in bank balances in India. In order 
to protect itself against the loss of reserves 
involved in this smuggling, India recently 
introduced an “ external rupee ” for circu- 
lation in territories outside India ; rupees 
from Indian accounts can no longer auto- 
matically be credited to accounts in Kuwait. 
This change hastened plans already under 
consideration for introducing a separate 
currency in Kuwait. So far there is no 
definite information about who the issuing 
authority will be, about the unit of account 
and about the backing for the new currency. 
The external reserves will presumably still 
be held mainly in sterling, though in a 
territory where gold is as widely used as it 
is in Kuwait, it is probable that the metal 
will play some part in providing legal back- 
ing for the circulation. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Standard-Triumph International has 
announced that it has reached agreement in 
principle with Hall Engineering (Holdings) 
to buy Hall’s automobile body building and 
die-making plants at Speke, Lancs., Dun- 
stable, Beds., and Basildon, Essex, for about 
£2 million. Last week it was announced 
that Standard-Triumph (International) was 
also negotiating to buy for cash the capital 
of Alforder Newton, the firm which makes 
all the front suspensions for Standard- 
Triumph cars, 


* 


Mr Marples, the Minister of Transport; 


stated this week that he intends to ask for | 


alternative designs for certain large bridges 
built for the Ministry in the future. In the 
past firms tendering on these contracts— 
for example, the Chiswick flyover—have had 
to adhere to one design, based on the advice 
of the Ministry’s consuiting engineers. 


* 


Shell Chemical (Australia) Proprietary 
and Imperial Cinemical Industries of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand have announced plans 
to build new plant worth over {Aro million 
in New South Wales. Ethylene from a new 
Shell plant at Clyde will be piped to ICI’s 
plant at Botany, where it will be used in 
making low-density polyethylene. Con- 
struction is expected to start some time next 
year. 


* 


An exhibition of British capital and con- 
sumer goods is to be held in Moscow in 
1961 from May 19 to June 4, and Russian 
goods will be shown at Earls Court, Lon- 


don, in the following July. Negotiations 
between the sponsors, the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce and the All 
Union Chamber of Commerce of the USSR, 
were concluded in London this week. 


* 


Evidence taken by the Radcliffe com- 
mittee on monetary policy will be published 
in March. It will fill 1,800 printed pages in 
four volumes, one of which will be devoted 


to the oral evidence. 
™“ 


* 


On January 1st the Board of Trade’s 
Special Register Information Service, which 
provides news' of export opportunities and 
other commercial information, is to be 
replaced by a new Export Service Bulletin. 
It will be published on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and on Mondays a weekly 
supplement will also be published contain- 
ing the latest economic and market reports 
received by the Board of Trade. The new 
service costs £10 IOs. a year, post paid. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1269 and 1272 on 
Hawker Siddeley Lancashire Cotton 
Lancashire Steel Dorman Long 
Radio Rentals Montague Burton 
Watney Mann Guinness 
Bass, Ratcliffe 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1270 and 1271 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements ‘reported on page !272 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1273 
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ANGLO AUTO FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


(Industrial Bankers) 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
MR JULIAN S. HODGE ON FINANCING FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Anglo Auto 
Finance Company Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 18th in Cardiff. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Julian S. Hodge, FACCA: 


When considering the Accounts to October 31, 
1959, it is important to remember that we started 
the financial year with a total Issued Ordinary 
Share Capital of only £90,000. This now stands 
at £300,000, increases having been made at vary- 
ing times during the 12 months ; the major part 
having been subscribed towards the close of the 
year. In short, the benefit of the additional 
Ordinary Share Capital of £210,000 is not fully 
reflected in the results now before you. 


Accordingly, it gives me much pleasure to 
present the Accounts for the year to October 31, 
1959, showing a trading profit of £134,768 
compared with £72,111 for the previous year. 
This increase of £62,657 in the trading profit 
compares with a year which of itself showed an 
increase of £40,000 over the year to October 31, 
1957, so it follows that the trading profit has 
trebled over the past two years. 


These developments have not unnaturally 
brought an increase in administrative costs 
generally, including heavy charges for adver- 
tising, a substantial part of which is regarded as 
non-recurring. The resultant net profit, there- 
fore, after charging Directors’ Remuneration, 
Bank and Deposit Interest and other provisions, 
including a Final Ordinary Dividend of 7} per 
cent, comes out at £26,973 which is considered 
satisfactory, and after bringing in the balance of 
£7,096 brought forward, leaves to be. carried 
forward to the following year the figure of 
£34,069. The proposed Final Dividend follows 
the forecast made in the Advertisement pub- 
lished on August 4, 1959, at the time a Quota- 
tion was granted in the Company’s Ordinary 
Shares on the London and Cardiff Stock Ex- 
changes. The rate of 15 per cent compares with 
a total of 124 per cent paid for the year to Octo- 
ber 31, 1958, and the present net Ordinary 
Dividend of £20,672 is covered 2.2 times.. The 
Unappropriated Profit carried forward of 
£34,069 compares with £7,096 brought forward 
from the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet you will see at 
a glance that New Business has been running at 
a high level throughout the year to reach a total 
of £2,171,581 under Hire Purchase Agreements 
outstanding at October 31st compared with 
£769,316 in 1958. In other words, the balances 
under Hire Purchase Agreements have increased 
by nearly one and a half million pounds in the 
12 months’ period, and what is equally.impor- 
tant is that the invoice value of the vehicles and 
equipment which are the subject of the Hire 
Purchase Agreements themselves, stands at an 
estimated value of £3,372,702. 


Another important feature is the provision for 
Unearned Interest, to which I have made par- 
ticular reference in past Statements. This 


Unearned Interest forms the basis of the profits — 


to be earned in subsequent periods and generally 


is some indicafon of how the trading profit 
might be expected to run the following year. 
Accordingly, you will be pleased to see from 
the left-hand side of the Balance Sheet that the 
Unearned Interest as at October 31, 1959, stands 
in the figure of £301,569 as compared with 
£87,343 for the previous year. This favourable 
trend is reflected in its full relief by reference to 
the group of Progress Charts which appear in 
the Report and Accounts. 

The total Assets of the Company have passed 
the two million mark for the first time, to stand 
in the sum of £2,384,708. 

The growth of the Company’s total assets is 
shown in the following Progress Chart: 








It would be idle to pretend that this rapid 
growth has not at times placed the office and 
general administration under some considerable 
strain, but with the help of office extensions and 
the acquisition of the adjoining property of 18, 
Windsor Place, of which the freehold has 
recently been acquired, all the immediate staff- 
ing requirements can now be met, so that we are 
ready to move forward again. 


The future pattern of our policy is now tak- 
ing more definite shape by the recent opening 
of District Offices under Area Managers in 
North East England, in Darlington and New- 
castle-on-Tyne and nearer home at Cheltenham. 
It is proposed to continue such development 
during the next 12 months but we have no 
intention of rushing our fences. 


All the time the business in South Wales and 
the West of England continues to expand and 
it is proposed to service this developing con- 
nection from the present offices at 17 and 18, 
Windsor Place, but to deal with the ultimate 
expansion, that must inevitably come, it is 
intended at some later date to give the Windsor 
Place offices the status of a full Branch and to 
centre at Carlyle House the Head and Adminis- 
trative Offices. A photograph of this impressive 
building, which is owned by our Associated 
Company, Hodge Industrial Securities, Ltd., 
appears in these Accounts and to those of our 
Shareholders who have no opportunity of 
inspecting this building I would say that it occu- 


Growth of Total Assets which Now | 
Exceed £2000000 


pies one of the most commanding sites in South 
Wales. In fact most visitors to South Wales 
coming by car must travel along that road and 
one of the first glimpses they will get of Cardiff 
will be of Carlyle House and its splendid facade 
with the title of your Company on the skyline. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


From these few words you will gather that 
your Directors view the future of your Business 
and its growth potential with quiet confidence, 
encouraged by the fact that the name of your 
Company now enjoys National recognition. 


In order to provide some part of the additional 
permanent capital that will be 
required for this greater develop- 
| ment it is considered desirable to 
| make an additional Issue of 
‘+ Ordinary Share Capital and it is 
| proposed to deal with this on the 
basis of a Rights Issue on 
favourable terms to Ordinary 
Shareholders. It is intended 
that Provisional Letters’ of 
Allotment will be despatched to 
Ordinary Shareholders as 
quickly as possible after the 
publication of the Accounts for 
the year to October 31, 1959. 
(Since the publication of the 
Report and Accounts a Rights 
Issue of 1,000,000 2s. Ordinary 
shares at 8s. per share on a One 
for Three basis has been made.) 
Here perhaps it may not be con- 
sidered out of place for me to 
say a word of welcome to those Shareholders 
who have become members since the Company 
obtained its Quotation on the London and Car- 
diff Stock Exchanges and who were not previ- 
ously Shareholders or Depositors with us. I 
would also like to tell them that the Board adopts 
the interesting practice of circularising Half- 
yearly Printed Audited Accounts to all its 
Shareholders and Depositors which, I think, is a 
procedure that other Finance Houses will ulti- 
mately follow. This enables Shareholders and 
Depositors alike to be kept fully informed as to 
the Company’s development and progress and 
we generally try to get these Accounts out within 
30 days following the accounting period to which 
they relate. 


In conclusion, I would like to extend a warm 
welcome to Mr Robin S. Mays-Smith who 
joined the Board of your Company at-the end 
of July last. 

Mr W. G. Randall has also joined the 
Company as Secretary and Mr David Allen 
as Chief Accountant. Both these gentlemen 
show great enthusiasm and interest in their work 
and in the development and progress of the 
Company. 

To these closing remarks I would also like 
to add my very great appreciation to the Execu- 
tive and other Staff for their continued support 
and their hard work, sometimes under difficult 
conditions. 






| 
| 
| 
| 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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As ENI publishes its Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts as at April 30, 1959, 
we give a brief summary of the Group’s activi- 
ties in 1958-1959. 


The ENI Group turnover for sales of pro- 
ducts and services which was Lit. 311.2 mil- 
liard in 1958 is 5 per cent above the 1957 
figure, in spite of the fact that there was a drop 
in the selling price of methane and that two 
companies manufacturing dye-stuffs and ancil- 
lary products ceased to form part of the Group. 


The Group’s gross investment in property, 
plant ,and equipment was Lit. 82.9 milliard, but 
in order to get a fuller picture of the increase in 
production activities the Lit. 5.3 milliard spent 
in 1958 on hydrocarbon exploration must also 
be taken into account. 


ENI Group personnel numbered 20,244 at 
December 31, 1958, 751 more than at the end 
of 1957. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 


New permits ——New exploration permits were 
obtained on the Italian mainland and in Sicily. 
Abroad, Societa Marocchino-Italiana dei Petroli 
—SOMIP, which was set up in July, 1958, with 
a number of ENI Group companies on the one 
hand and the state of Morocco on the other, 
each holding a half interest, was granted the con- 
cession of the territory of the Moroccan pro- 
vince of Tarfaya with the part of the continental 
shelf lying along its coastline, in all more than 
35,000. sq. Kms. In the Sinai peninsula and the 
Gulf of Suez, 13 new exploration and develop- 
ment permits covering an area of 1,200 sq. Kms. 
were allotted in April 1959 to Compagnie Orien- 
tale des Pétroles d’Egypte—COPE, in which 
AGIP MINERARIA has an interest through 
IEOC. In August 1959 AGIP MINERARIA 
(Sudan) was conceded an area of 8,500 sq. Kms. 
on the mainland and off the Red Sea coast of 
the Sudan. 


Exploration activities —Geological survey 
work forged rapidly ahead in Italy and abroad 
(Iran and Morocco). 


During 1958 Group companies carried out 
214.5 crew months of geophysical surveys, 182.5 
of them on Italian territory and 32 in Iran, 
Somalia and Spain. In the first four months of 
1959 Group companies carried out 51.2 crew 
months in Italy. Geophysical work progressed 
still further in Iran and was _ initiated in 
Morocco. 


During 1958 Group companies completed 132 
wells in Italy and Somalia, 55 of them explora- 
tory and 77 development. A total of 249,150 
metres was drilled, 117,554 or 47.2 per cent 
exploratory. In the first four months of 1959 
a total of 45 wells was completed, 31 of them 
exploratory. Overall drilling reached 91,292 
metres. = 

In the course of 1958 exploration operations 
led to. new discoveries of hydrocarbon fields 
which, together with further development of 
fields discovered in previous’ years, increased 
natural gas and oil reserves. Natural gas was 
found at Brugherio and Cernusco sul Naviglio 
(Milan) and in the Sicilian permit areas of 
Castelvetrano and Biddusa (Trapani). Two dis- 
coveries are of particular importance, that of 
the gas-bearing field at Spilamberto (Modena) 
and that of the one at Ferrandina (Matera) made 
early in 1959. Positive results obtained from 
the first offshore well drilled near Gela revealed 
in June 1959 the vast extent of this oilfield. 
Last summer COPE brought to light in the 
Sinai peninsula an important new field of light 
oil. 


Production.—In 1958 Group companies pro- 
duced a total of 4,822 million cubic metres of 
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ENI 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI, ROME, ITALY 


natural gas in Italy corresponding to “93.2 per 
cent of the nation’s output. Liquid and lique- 
fiable hydrocarbon production amounted to 
345,406 tons. In the first four months of 1959 
methane output was 1,884 million cubic metres 
and liquid and liquefiable hydrocarbon output 
113,012 tons. COPE’s Egyptian fields yielded 
1,802,896 tons of crude oil last year. 


TRANSPORT 


The Group’s natural gas pipeline and town 
distribution networks at the end of 1958 had a 
total length of 5,049 km. 


Two new turbine tankers of 36,182 dwt., and 
a new motor tanker of 738 metric tons equipped 
for the transport of liquefied gas, went into 
service with the Group fleet in 1958. The 
amount of crude oil and products carried by the 
fleet rose 26.9 per cent over. 1957. 


A decision was made to build an important 
pipeline system linking Genoa with the Po 
Valley, Switzerland and southern Germany. 
This network will be capable of carrying 12-14 
million tons per annum of crude oil and fuel 
oil and will be about 1,100 km. long. It will 
be partly built by Societa Oleodotti Inter- 
nazionali-O.I, (in which SNAM owns 66.5 per 
cent of the capital) and partly by Siidpetrol AG 
fiir Erdélwirtschaft (in which O.I. has a half 
interest). 


REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


Heads of agreement were reached for refining 
activities abroad. In Switzerland, a company 
called Raffineries du Rhéne (in which ENI 
Group companies own one-third of the capital) 
is going to build and operate a refinery at Aigle 
of 2 million tons capacity which will be sup- 
plied by the pipeline from Genoa. In Morocco, 
Societa Anonima Marocchino Italiana di Raffi- 
nazione-SAMIR (in which Group companies 
own 50 per cent of the capital) is going to con- 
struct and run a refinery of 1,250,000 tons 
capacity. 


At ANIC’s large petrochemicals factory at 
Ravenna the plants for producing nitrogenous 
and complex fertilisers and rubber went on 
stream and reached their scheduled production 
capacity. The calcium nitrate plants were fin- 
ished and began normal production. Work went 
on with constructing the butadiene from butane 
and urea units. Once they are finished the 
annual capacity figures will rise to 70,000 tons 
of rubber and 1 million tons of fertiliser. The 
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whole fertiliser and rubber output was sold 
partly on the home market and partly abroad. 


A general design for a plant to process and 
convert the Gela crude oil on the spot has 
already been put to the Government. According 
to the design, about 3 million tons of crude 
oil per annum would undergo a coking process 
yielding petroleum coke, a mixture of liquid 
hydrocarbons and an important gaseous frac- 
tion. The coke would be used as fuel for « 
thermal power station, the liquid fraction would 
be processed normally and the gaseous fraction 
would be used as feedstock for petrochemical 
purposes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The distribution network and sales organisa- 
tion was further expanded and modernised in 
1958 enabling a boost to be given to commercial 
activities on the Italian market. Sales of gaso- 
line and gas oil for motor traction rose appre- 
ciably over the previous year. 


The year 1958 saw the opening of five new 
motels, at Bolzano, Rome, Sora, Brescia and 
Trento, and there are now twelve open 
altogether. 


THE NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


In the first half of 1958 AGIP NUCLEARE, 
in co-operation with British engineers, finished 
work on the design of a natural uranium, 
graphite-moderated and gas-cooled nuclear 
power station offered by the Nuclear Power 
Plant Co. (NPPC), and adapted to Italian re- 
quirements. 


In November, 1958, an associated company 
called SIMEA started work on building the 
nuclear power station at Foce Verde near Lido 
di Latina. 


ENGINEERING 


In the-engineering industry, there was a fur- 
ther rise in NUOVO PIGNONE’s output in 
spite of a slowing down of activity in those 
branches of industry which use the company’s 
products. A contract was completed in October, 
1958, for the supply of 20 drilling rigs to the 
Argentine state-owned corporation, Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales. 


SNAM PROGETTI and SAIPEM handled a 
large amount of design and construction work 
for the oil industry at home and abroad both 
for companies in the ENI Group and for out- 
siders. 


BALANCE SHEET AT APRIL 30, 1959 





ASSETS Lit. 


LIABILITIES Lit. 


a ar err re Tee 434,750,808 Medium and Short Term Loans...... 9,938,204,658 
I I i. 4 ck,c Se avae re shwase Ee > 1 TIE ion kb cn tee decic ceckednantee 107,600,000,000 
Share participations ................ 38,599,737,545 | Sundry Indebtedness ............... 3,657,001 682 
Financing to Subsidiary Companies..  118,557,583,486 | Appropriations ..................5. 595,237,194 
Buildings, Furniture and Equipment eae rer 36,900,000,000 
(net of Amortisation) ............ 696,753,589 NS hiv ts cuts oe Sewetn beeen te 8,239,531,913 
Charges for Bond Issues to be Amor- oa 
GUE 3 chase vannceat ouedneavane es 8,388,403,854 166,929,975,447 
oo POE WUE Shi cans Sansapuahcbeeeses 4,615,202,512 

171,545,177,959 ee 

CE FRCS: 5.6 wins cadosestcs 58,232,206 ,664 171,545,177,959 
Gere $8,232,206,664 


Lit. 229,777,384,623 | 





Lit. 229,777,384,623 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1959 


COSTS AND EXPENDITURE Lit. 
nti OO. sic cghcixenietsxce 6,702,249,936 
Expenses for General Services and 

PND GI 5 kde ce cuccdwtwnees 795,945,340 
En hvdscesckeenwaeaeaen eke es 1,216,104,814 
Amortisation and Depreciation...... 48,757,295 
Total Costs and Expenditure........ 8,763,057,385 
Net Profit for the Year............ 4,615,202,512 


Lit. 13,378,259,897 





ae 


RECEIPTS Lit. 
Dividends on Shareholdings: 

Re re rrr 540,000, 
AGIP MINERARIA .............. 1,795,500,000 
Ds bic be dieaton'. ake Wereredrtteiee e's 330,641,910 
PG ivedab cvkme Carie sea kae ce 1,859,902,875 
4,526,044,785 
Interest Receivable on Financing..... 8,345,969,565 
Sundry Receipts ........ a wk etacne’s 506,245,547 


Lit. 13,378,259,897 
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JOSHUA TETLEY & SON 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


COLONEL F. ERIC TETLEY ON 
CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held on December 18th at 
The Brewery, Leeds, 10. Lieutenant Colonel 
F. Eric Tetley, DSO, TD, the Chairman, re- 
ported that the year ended September 30, 1959, 
had been one of the most important and progres- 
sive in the history of the Company. Before 
proceeding with the business of the Meeting he 
referred to the death on October 6, 1959, of his 
brother, Colonel C. Harold Tetley, DSO, TD, 
who joined the Company in 1902 and served on 
the Board from 1919 until his retirement in 1956, 
being Chairman from 1934 to 1953. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated to stock- 
holders with the Accounts: 


TRADING 


During the first six months of the Company’s 
year, sales of beer in terms of barrelage were 
slightly lower than for the corresponding period 
of 1957-58, but in the last six months they were 
at consistently higher levels than at any previous 
time in the Company’s history, so that, for the 
year as a whole, the sales of draught and bottled 
beers were both records. There have been 
several reasons for this achievement, and 
although pride of place should probably be 
given to the benefits gained for this year from 
the long, dry and hot summer, there can be 
no doubt that advantage has also resulted from 
the lower selling price of beer following upon 
the budget reduction in excise duty. Part of the 
increased trade is also due to our own efforts, 
and I think it is fair to say that our reputation 
for quality and value has been fully maintained. 
Our sales force has continued to work purpose- 
fully, our properties have been well looked 
after and substantial expenditure has also taken 
place on the building of new and the improve- 
ment of old, public houses. 


Excise duty is levied on the measurement of 
beer produced at a fairly early stage in the 
brewing process ; although every care had been 
taken to keep stocks to a minimum, it was 
inevitable that substantial quantities of duty- 
paid beer were held on Budget Day. Never- 
theless, appropriate reductions in sales prices 
were made immediately and, in order to enable 
our customers to make a reduction in retail 
selling prices without delay, similar allowances 
were made to them based on their own state- 
ment of stocks held. The losses involved 
amounted to £57,000. 


PROFITS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


After providing £340,277 for depreciation of 
fixed assets, the group profit before taxation 
amounts to £1,094,332 compared with 
£1,043,300 for 1957-58. The net profit after 
taxation is a record at £534,204 and the directors 
recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent, 
making a total of 12 per cent for the year 
(compared with 103 per cent a year ago). This 
dividend is covered over 24 times as in the 
previous year. . 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


During the year the new Bottling Store in 
Leeds and the new Stores and Offices in 
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Sheffield have been brought into full operation. 
These projects have together cost about 
£850,000. Also during the year we opened four 
new public houses and purchased a further 
three ; additionally, many substantial schemes 
of improvement have been carried out. 


“WM. WHITAKER & CO. LTD. 


With the full approval of the directors of 
Whitakers we have, since the end of our 
financial year, acquired the entire share capital 
of that company. The total purchase con- 
sideration is the issue of £400,000 Tetley 54 per 
cent Preference Stock and £300,000 Tetley 
Ordinary Stock and the payment in cash of 
£480,000. ~ 


Whitakers own 119 public houses in the West 
Riding and we have been the sole suppliers of 
draught beer to them for many years. I am 
entirely satisfied that the purchase will prove of 
great advantage to our company and that the 


consideration is appropriate to the assets 
acquired. 


PROPOSED “RIGHTS” ISSUE OF ORDINARY 
SHARES 


During the last few years the net current 
assets have been diminished by the substantial 
capital expenditure to which I have already 


BRITISH OVERSEAS MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF OTC 
LEGISLATION 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of 
British Overseas Mining Association was held 


on December 21st at 49, Moorgate, London, 
EC, 


Mr A. V. Conrad, President, in the course 
of his speech, said: To an Association like 
ours, comprising members whose profits are for 
the most part earned overseas, the introduction 
of legislation in 1957 establishing a new tax 
status for a class of companies known as Over- 
seas Trade Corporations was a matter of great 
importance. 


An OTC can enjoy a substantial measure of 
exemption from United Kingdom taxation and 
it was only to be expected that the legislation, 
which broke completely new ground, should 
have contained various safeguards for the 
Revenue. Unfortunately, these have to some 
extent detracted from the value of the new pro- 
visions. The Association hoped, however, that, 
as the Revenue acquired further experience of 
the operation of the OTC legislation, a broaden- 
ing of its scope and a relaxation of some of 
the restrictions cautiously imposed in 1957 
would be found acceptable by the Revenue. 


When the 1958 Finance Bill was introduced; 
the OTC legislation had been operating for 
littlke more than six months and the Govern- 
ment was unwilling to introduce amendments 
until further practical experience of the egisla- 
tion had been gained. In 1959, with the pros- 
pect of a General Election in the near future, 
it was hardly to be expected that the Govern- 
ment would wish to embark on detailed revision 
of the OTC law. 


By the time the new Government introduces 
its first Budget next year the Revenue and the 
taxpayer will have had more than two years’ 
experience of the operation of OTC legisla- 
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referred and the directors recommend that a 
“rights” issue be made to Ordinary stock- 
holders on the basis of one new Ordinary Share 
of £1 being issued for each £5 of Ordinary 
Stock held at the close of business on December 
18, 1959, 


~—a THE FUTURE 


In the brewery trade, profits are to a consider- 
able extent subject to factors—such as weather 
—which are outside our control, but the high 


‘ standard which I think we consistently attain 


throughout our business enables us to face the 
future with confidence. During the last year 
several departments have been working under 
difficult conditions as a result of the reorganisa- 
tion which has been going on at the Leeds 
Bottling Stores and during the construction of 
the new Herries Read Stores and offices at 
Sheffield. Our thanks are particularly due to 
the staff who have been affected in this way. 
I would also like to take this opportunity, as 
chairman, of expressing my deep appreciation. 
of the support I obtain, and from which we all 
benefit, from everyone in the organisation. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected. 


The proposals regarding the “rights” issue 
of Ordinary Shares and to increase the 
authorised capital were approved. 


tion, and the Association hopes that the 
Government may be prepared to consider 
various proposals which, it seems to us, would 
greatly increase the value of the OTC provisions 
to the British overseas mining industry. 


TAX TREATMENT OF NON-RESIDENT 
SUBSIDIARIES 


The amendment to which the Association 
attaches the greatest urgency, and on which it 
has addressed memoranda to the Chancellor, is 
one which would enable OTCs with non- 
resident subsidiary companies to treat dividends 
from those companies as exempt trading 
income. This would make it possible for such 
earnings, insofar as they are not distributed to 
the ultimate shareholders, to be transferred to 
the best economic advantage from one member 
of a group of companies to another. Proposals 
to this effect received sympathetic consideration 
from Government spokesmen in the debates on 
the Finance Bills of 1958 and 1959, but they 
were rejected on both occasions on the grounds 
that their adoption would open a door to tax 
avoidance. The Association believes that it 
would be quite practicable to devise safeguards 
against any such risk. This extension of the 
OTC system, which would be entirely in line 
with the majority view of the Royal Commis- 
sion, would be of considerable benefit to the 
overseas mining industry and the Association 
will continue to press for it. 


Other features of the OTC legislation which 
could usefully be modified include the pro- 
visions of the 1957 Act under which loans by 
OTCs to associated companies are treated for 
tax purposes in the same way as distributions to 
shareholders and the very rigid definition 
applied by the Inland Revenue to the term 
“recognised market” in Section 24 of that 
Act. A further defect in the present legislation 
is that it does not overcome the legitimate 
complaint that United Kingdom taxes often 
frustrate pioneer and similar tax reliefs intro- 
duced as incentives in a number of countries. 
These matters are receiving the careful attention 
of the Association’s Taxation Committee. 
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THE TANJONG MALIM 
RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held in London on December 
22, 1959, with Mr H..H. Facer, CBE (Chair- 
man), presiding. 


The Chairman’s Statement, which had been 


circulated to shareholders with the Report and - 


Accounts, reads as follows: 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


It is my pleasant duty to report a much, more 
favourable picture than the one I was able to 
present a year ago. This improved result has 
been made possible for two reasons. The first 
of these is the higher average price of the com- 
moditys which worked out at 20.93 pence per 
pound, as against 19.34 pence in 1957-58. This 
is due to no effort on our part. The more 
important reason for the better result lies in 
the increased crop harvested. This rose from 
3,451,848 pounds in the previous year to 
4,256,400, and exceeded the estimate by 26,400 
pounds. This very substantial increase was 
made possible by the continuation and exten- 
sion of the new techniques in the field of tap- 


ping to which I referred in my statement last. 


year. We hope to do better during the current 
year, and have set our target at 4,814,700 pounds. 
The latest figures available show that the crop 
to the end of October amounts to 1,561,100 
pounds. 


Most, if not all, of you will be aware of the 
rapid increase in the price of rubber which has 
taken place in the past few weeks. This of 
course augurs well for the financial result for 
the current financial year, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the expected increase in 
crop. We must not, however, allow our gratifi- 
cation at the present favourable circumstances to 
blind us to the realities of the situation. A long, 
continued situation, where the price of natural 
rubber is much in excess of that of synthetic, 
will assuredly have dire consequences for the 
natural rubber industry. It is true that we who 
are producers have no part in fixing the price 
which is paid for our commodity, but we cannot 
escape the conclusion that if the present condi- 
tions in the market continue, miany manufac- 
turers of rubber products who now use our 
natural rubber will turn to the man-made sub- 
stitute for a cheaper and more stable-,riced 
commodity and once a change is made and new 
methods of manufacture are adopted, it may 
be difficult to recapture a market so lost. We 
as producers are doing our part to produce at 
the lowest possible cost, and it is for this reason 
that the industry generally is spending such 
vast sums of money in the process of replacing 
old low-yielding areas of rubber by new trees of 
proved yielding capacity. 


Since I addressed you last, elections have been 
held in Malaya and a newly elected Government 
is in power for some years to come. The 
Alliance Party has again been successful, and 
although they did not achieve the 100 per cent 
success of the previous election, the majority 
is so overwhelming as to leave no doubt whatever 
as to their appeal to the electorate of the coun- 
try. This Government with its liberal policics 
and its known intention of doing everything tu 
attract and protect foreign capital, gives con- 
fidence to outside investors, amongst whom the 
owners of rubber estates form a large part. This, 
together with the fact that the Communist ter- 
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rorist campaign is virtually over, promises well 
for our industry during the foreseeable future. 
Conditions on estates are much easier, labour is 
more contented, and in better supply, and the 
prospects for the future appear bright. Evidence 
of this is to be seen in the enhanced prices of 
the shares of well-known companies, and in the 
demand in the East for rubber estates by Asians 
for investment purposes. 


As far as our estates are concerned, steady 
improvement in conditions and the further ex- 
tension of our replanting programme have pro- 
gressed smoothly. It will be seen from the 
accounts that we have again allocated a sub- 
stantial sum for replanting, and this will be a 
continuing policy for some years for we still 
have a heavy back-log to make up, because of 
the holding up of our programme immediately 
after the war owing to terrorist activities in the 
district. These activities are happily a thing of 
the past, and now that working conditions are 
normal, the Board intends to replace the Com- 
pany’s old rubber with modern material as fast 
as possible within prudent limits of husbandry 
and as financial considerations permit. 


NEVILLE DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


PROFITS AGAIN DOUBLED 


The sixth Annual General Meeting of Neville 
Developments Limited was held on December 
2lst in Birmingham. Mr G. Roland Dawes, 
FCA, presided and the following is an extract 
from his statement: 


I am very pleased that in this, the second 
Directors’ Report and Accounts since we became 
a Public Company, we are able to report a 
substantial increase in the Group Profits; in 
fact they have again more than doubled. 


In the current year to date there has been a 
continuance of favourable conditions and the 
new Subsidiary, S. Edge & Son Limited, is 
proving a valuable addition to the Group. 


Subsequent to March 31, 1959, in addition to 
further Subsidiaries acquired in the ordinary 
course of trading, we formed a new wholly- 
owned Subsidiary, The Lucas Engraving Com- 
pany Limited, which acquired the old- 
established business of Process Engravers, 
Letterpress and Colour Printers ana engraved 
Name Plate Manufacturers of the same name. 
This business we anticipate will make a satis- 


factory contribution to the future profits of the _ 


Group. 


We continue to be very busy with flotations 
«und other means of helping to solve the Surtax 
and Estate Duty problems of the proprietors of 
Frivate Companies and Firms, both large and 
small. 


There is no doubt that, unless some unfore- 
seen circumstances should arise, we shall be 
able to report a further substantial increase in 
Group Profits in the year to March 31, 1960. 


These successes could not be obtained were 
it not for the great enthusiasm for “ Neville ” 
prevailing throughout the whole undertaking, 
and I must pay tribute to the zeal, skill and 
efficiency of my colleagues on the Parent Board 
and on the Boards of the Subsidiaries. I also 
thank most sincerely all employees of the Group 
for their keen interest and seemingly untiring 
efforts. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME ON GROUP’S 
COMPETITIVE ABILIT 7 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Maltsters Limited will be held 
on January 18th in London, 


In the course of his circulated statement the 
chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, MC, 
referred to the steps which the Board had taken 
to streamline the company’s business to meet 
the changing conditions resulting from amalga- 
mations in the Brewing industry, leading to 
bigger and bigger groupings. He added: We 
are convinced that we can now offer to our 
customers a quality of malt and regularity of 
delivery which enables them to dispense with 
the expense and trouble of making their own. 
Drawing barley from all over the country, 
making it into malt in maltings, with the latest 
equipment and distributing it by an efficient 
transport service is now demonstrably better and 
cheaper for big and small breweries alike than 
has ever been possible before ; and enlightened 
Brewers are themselves increasingly recognising 
that the capital they have locked up in maltings 
and malt making can be better employed in 
making and selling their own products. 


We are at present offered as much business 
as we can handle and we can see a full use for 
our new maltings as they are erected. My 
colleagues and I can therefore look into the 
future with some confidence. We shall always 
be at the mercy of the weather and for that 
reason alone must expect some fluctuations in 
our fortunes, but I can fairly claim that the 
heavy capital expenditure which we have made 
since the war is now. bringing its reward. 


Earlier in his statement Sir Nutcombe Hume 
pointed out that in his remarks last year he 
mentioned that the 1958 harvest was “ gathered 
in appalling conditions . . . amongst the worst in 
living memory,” and added: The accounts pre- 
sented cover the period of that harvest and but 
for the very much improved barley storage and 
drying facilities at our disposal the financial 
picture might well have been much worse than 
it is. Nonetheless your Board are disappointed 
with the results shown ; as late as July last it 
was their belief that profits would exceed 
£500,000, but when the final calculations were 
made the effect of the bad 1958 harvest was 
worse than had seemed likely and profits are 
£483,828. We can can recommend a dividend 
of 124 per cent on the capital enlarged by the 
issue of 1,115,514 shares for the purchase of the 
ordinary share capital of H. A. & D. Taylor, 
Limited and after providing for that dividend 
retain.a net total of £134,362 in the Group. 


After commenting on the 1959 barley crop, 
the biggest on record, Sir Nutcombe Hume 
said: The wonderful summer has given the beer 
trade a welcome and overdue boost, and it now 
seems fair to expect that, with 2d. off the pint 
in the last Budget and general prosperity in the 
country, an overall improvement in the brewing 
trade will be maintained. 


The Export Company had another successful 
year with a further expansion and diversification 
of trade, but unfavourable situations arising from 
the common market and other developments are 
appearing, which will make business hard to 
maintain and still more to increase. We are 


doing all we can to foresee and to counteract 
these difficulties, but feel that some adverse effect 
is bound to result in the long run as far as export 
sales are -concerned. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


At the twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders in Dublin, on December 
16th, the Chairman, Dr J. P. Beddy, in the 
course of his statement said: 


The past year has been one of exceptional 
activity and expansion. The Balance Sheet 
shows total assets at £6.1 million. Not only is 
this the highest level which they have reached, 
but it represents an increase of £1.8 million, or 
42 per cent over the figure at October 31, 1958. 
This increase, which is the largest in any year 
since the incorporation of the Company, has 
been financed almost wholly through the issue 
to the Minister for Finance at various dates dur- 
ing the year of additional share capital amount- 
ing to £1; million, thereby bringing the total 
issued share capital to 3} million. 

The increase in assets, as shown by the 
Balance Sheet, does not, however, reflect the full 
‘volume of additional business undertaken during 
the year. The notes on the Balance Sheet show 
that commitments and contingent liabilities 
amounted to £7.2 million, which is an increase 
of approximately £4.2 million on the figure at 
October 31, 1958. Total assets, commitments 
and contingent liabilities have, therefore, in- 
creased by £6 million during the year to a total 
of £13.3 million. These figures are far in 
excess of those of any previous year and are 
evidence of a welcome response to our efforts 
by increased publicity and advertising to make 
available to industry the substantially increased 
funds now at our disposal. 

The most striking increase in assets has been 
in loans which are up by £1.4 million or 181 per 
cent and now represent 41 per cent of total loans 
and investments. In regard to some of the 
larger loans included in this figure, it is the 
intention of the borrowers to repay them out of 
the proceeds of public flotations at appropriate 
future dates. Indeed, where large amounts of 
capital are involved and where conditions in the 
Capital Market and other circumstances are 
favourable, we consider it preferable to under- 
write a public flotation than to provide finance 
by way of loans. For some years past the funds 
available to us were so fully committed and con- 
ditions in the Capital Market were so unfavour- 
able that our underwriting activities were neces- 
sarily curtailed. With the resources at present 
available to us and with greatly increased interest 
and activity in the market for Irish securities (the 
Ordinary Share Index having risen by 35.9 per 
cent in the year under review), we welcome pro- 
posals which enable us to sponsor public flota- 
tions by established or new industrial enter- 
prises, 


The other principal asset appearing in the 
Balance Sheet is investments which are up by 
£129,000. This is a net figure representing 
additional investments exceeding £200,000, less 
approximately £71,000 obtained through the sale 
of investments which yielded a profit of over 
£7,000. There has been a welcome reduction 
in the amount by which the book value of quoted 
investments exceeds their market value. At 
October 31, 1958, the figure was £424,577; at 
October 31, 1959, it was £313,168 and of this 
sum 85 per cent related to Preference Shares 
whose values as tixed-interest securities fluctuate 
according to movements in the general level of 
interest rates. 


There has been a substantial increase in gross 


revenue which, at £227,000, is up by £68,000 
principally because of £51,000 additional interest 
from loans. There have been modest increases 
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in all other revenue items, such as dividends, 
deposit interest, underwriting commission and 
profit on sale of investments. Administrative 
and general expenses have increased by slightly 
more than £9,000 partly because of additional 
staff and other expenditure arising from the 
greatly increased volume of business and partly 
on account of a special advertising programme 
undertaken during the year. 


Profit at £188,554 is up by £59,000 on that of 
the previous year. Bank interest absorbs 
£90,040 and taxation £34,896 leaving a balance 
of £63,618. Adding £11,177 brought forward 
from the previous year, there is a total of 
£74,795 of which your Directors recommend 
that £70,000 should be transferred to reserves, 
leaving the carry forward at £4,795. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Scottish Australian Company Ltd. was held on 
December 18th in London. Mr J. Norman- 
Eggar, Chairman and Managing Director pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


I am happy that on this occasion it is not 
necessary to start on a note of gloom, for some 
rise in the price of wool, a larger clip, and 
better cattle prices, have all contributed to a 
quite remarkable improvement in our position 
as compared with last year. 


As to the current year cattle prices remain 
at a very high level,-and wool prices are very 
steady thanks to Japanese and Russian buying, 
so the year should be reasonably profitable. At 
the same time we must remember that the tend- 
ency of working expenses and wages is ever to 
increase. 


You will see from the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account that our revenue from wool and 
livestock was £256,226 up on last year. The 
recovery in wool prices did not start until 
March last,’ by which time about one-third of 
our clip had been sold. The increase in re- 
venue from the sale of livestock was £140,000. 


We have paid two interim dividends of 5 per 
cent and 3 per cent on the Consolidated 
Ordinary Stock, and your directors recommend 
a final dividend of 17 per cent, making a total 
of 25 per cent for the year. I would again 
remind Stockholders that the payment of the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent on January Ist 
last was made in special circumstances and must 
not be regarded as a recurring distribution. 


‘Some nine months ago certain financial houses 
who, with their clients, owned between them at 
least fifty per cent of the Company’s ordinary 
share capital, requested a complete and inde- 
pendent investigation into the affairs of the 
Company by Messrs Cooper Brothers & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. Amongst other things 
they wished investigated was the profitability of 
our stations, the use of our surplus funds, and 
the feasibility of transferring the seat of the 
Company’s management to Australia, in which 
country its activities have always lain. We 
agreed to this investigation, and certain recom- 
mendations have been made which your Board 
are now examining in conjunction with the 
majority stockholders, 


Stockholders will be advised in due course as 
to the conclusions reached. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR MEASURE 
OF OPTIMISM 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse & Company Limited was held 
on December 17th at West Bromwich, Mr J. L. 
Brockhouse, MA (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It was not until the last quarter of the financial 
year that the General Engineering Trade began 
its upward trend. It is therefore satisfactory 
to be able to report a modest increase in the 
profit for the period. In the last four months 
the general volume of orders has shown a sub- 
stantial increase and there are indications that 
this will continue, and therefore a_ certain 
measure of optimism is justified. 

I said last year that some of our new develop- 
ments were beginning to bear fruit, and there 
are one or two which I feel deserve particular 
mention. We have for many years been engaged 
in the design and supply of light steel structures, 
and the ideas which we have evolved have been 
incorporated in a system of building which is 
finding an increasing acceptance. We have 
also achieved a very substantial measure of 
success in the oil burning field. 


I am pleased to report that our Hydraulic 
Transmissions are receiving a wider recognition. 

In view of my previous comments on the 
general increase in the volume of business, we 
can reasonably expect to show an improved 
trading result for this current year. 

The report was adopted. 


ALBION DROP FORGINGS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Albion Drop Forgings Company Limited was 
held on December 21st in Coventry, Mr J. L. 
Brockhouse, MA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The year under review has not been an easy 
one for the Drop Forging Industry, as although 
the Motor Trade was busy the demand for 
forgings from the General Engineering Trade 
showed a marked decline and resulted in 
extremely keen competition. In all the circum- 
stances therefore the profit for the year, 
although less than that for the previous year, 


must be considered a reasonably satisfactory 
return. 


During the current year we have spent 
approximately £32,000 on additional plant and 
we have placed contracts for a further £151,000, 
most of this plant will be installed by the end 
of the year, and will come into operation in the 
first quarter of 1960. 

In the last few monic: the order position has 
substantially improved, and I believe that we 
shall be able to employ this plant to its full 
capacity as soon as we can get it into operation. 

It will be appreciated that all our resources 
are required to finance the new developments 
and it will take some little time to generate 
further cash from our profits. However, unless 
there are any unforeseen major difficulties, we 
should see some benefit reflected in our trading 
position next year. Your Board feel therefore 
quite confident in recommending the main- 
tenance of the Dividend at Twenty per cent for 
the current year. 


The report was adopted. 
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FURTHER STEADY PROGRESS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on December 18th in 
London, Mr A. H. Philpot, OBE (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: The balance sheet and accounts 
indicate further steady progress by our company. 


The very considerable increased demand by 
the agricultural merchants for our “ Seemeel ” 
concentrates and other products has given us a 
much larger turnover, so that although our profit 
margins per unit have been reduced, the result- 
ing total profits continue to improve. In recent 
years this improvement has resulted in “ Profits 
before Taxation” as follows: To September 30, 
1955, £20,109 ; 1956, £29,587 ; 1957, £34,363 ; 
1958, £53,474 ; 1959, £64,519. 

To assure regular quantities of first quality 
raw materials at competitive prices our joint 
managing director or our production director 
have made journeys by air to South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, USA and European countries. 


Our trade investments are in companies closely 
associated with our own and it is confidently 
expected that they will in time be very beneficial 
to this company. 

At the time of writing this Review only one 
month has passed in the current financial year 
and thus forecasting what the following months 
may bring would be extremely difficult, but your 
directors are contemplating introducing a half- 
yearly report for the information of shareholders. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Lake View and Star Limited was held on 
December 16th in London. Sir Joseph Bali, 
KBE (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: 

There was an increase in the mining profit 
of £8,495. An interim dividend of ls. per share 
was paid during the year, and a final dividend of 
ls. 6d. per share is now recommended. 

The ore reserves on July 1, 1959, amounted 
to 3,575,000 short tons at an average grade of 
4.85 dwt. per ton, 


The big event of the last few months has 
been the bringing into operation of the new 
winder at Chaffers, this project being the final 
stage of the electrification of all the main hoists. 

During the last ten years working costs have 
risen by no less than 15s. per ton. 

However, in the past six years—during a 
period of persistent wage increases imposed by 
the Arbitration Court—the rise in working costs 
has been restricted to ls. 7d. per ton. By June 
30, 1959, hoisting costs had been reduced by 
ls. 4d. per ton, indicating that the increase in 
costs would have amounted to 2s. 1ld. per ton 
had the electrification programme not been 
undertaken. 


The Chaffers shaft electrification is expected 
to result in a further saving ‘of 9d. per ton, but 
much of this saving may well be absorbed by 
rising costs. Without the benefits of cheaper 
hoisting, Shareholders would now be receiving 
substantially reduced dividends. As things stand, 
however, and providing that costs can be con- 
trolled in the future, profits should still permit 
the payment of the present dividend. The 
report and accounts were adopted. 
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STERLING ESTATES LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME 


The Thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Sterling Estates Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 18th in London, Mr Douglas Overall, JP, 
FAI, the chairman, presiding. The following is 
an extract from his circulated statement for the 
year ended September 30, 1959: 


The Gross Rental Income of the Group at 
£269,716 shows an increase of approximately 
£10,000 ; the substantially increased income 
from the Associated Company and the surplus 
on the sale of property of £10,809 results in a 
gross income for the year of £291,957. Out- 
goings in total show a slight reduction over 
those of the previous year leaving a net income 
of £155,591 subject to taxation. The net charge 
for taxation is £64,948 leaving a net income of 
£90,643 compared with last year’s figure of 
£71,228. The final dividend of 13 per cent will 
make a total payment of 17 per cent for the year 
on the share capital as increased by the 
capitalisation of reserves. 

Expenditure on purchases and developments 
amounted to £156,437 and outstanding commit- 
ments totalled £94,000. The various develop- 
ments covering some 23 shop units are proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. 

The Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
have had a satisfactory year enabling increased 
dividends to be paid to the Parent Company. 

Negotiations are in an advanced state in 
respect of sites in three provincial towns which 
will involve the development of some 26 shop 
units. Through the Associated Company nego- 
tiations are proceeding for the development of 
six shops in a well-known town on the outer 
fringe of London. The report was adopted. 


HERRBURGER BROOKS 


(Manufacturers of Piano Actions, 
Keys, etc.) 


The thirty-ninth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Herrburger Brooks Limited was held 
on December 17th in London, Mr C. W. P. 
Hughes (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The accounts to June 30th reflect disappoint- 
ing trading results. Production had to be cur- 
tailed owing to the heavy recession in the piano 
trade in general. 


The trading of the Company has recently 
shown some improvement and provided this is 
maintained, as may reasonably be expected, your 
Directors feel justified in viewing the imme- 
diate future prospects with confidence. 

We have continued to obtain a fair share 
of the volume of business in overseas markets 
which we supply direct. The main part of the 
Company’s business, however, is the manufac- 
ture of Actions and Keys, which are supplied 
to British piano makers the greater part of whose 
output is exported to all parts of the world. 


As a musical medium piano playing has suf- 
fered from time to time a temporary decline in 
popular appeal owing to the counter attractions 
of modern inventions such as television. In this 
case, however, musical knowledge and apprecia- 
tion are being actively fostered and interest in 
piano playing revived. As a consequence there 
is reason to expect an increasing demand for 
British pianos which enjoy a well-founded repu- 
tation for high quality. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of ls. 
per share, less tax, was approved, 
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MERLIMAU, PEGOH 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 17th in London, Sir Harry Townend (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated review: 


The working rofit (including dividends from 
subsidiaries) amounted to £140,619 as compared 
with £98,256 for the previous year. These more 
favourable results were achieved notwithstanding 
the slightly lower price whica we obtained for 
our products, and were due to an increase in 
crop and also a reduction in Estate expenditure 
of £23,127. 

A total dividend of 17} per cent has been paid. 
In paying this dividend, which has necessitated 
a trarsfer from General Reserve of £10,000 and 
a reduction in the carry-forward balance of 
£21,122, your Directors had in mind the much 
higher prices which we have obtained for our 
rubber during the current year. 

Our subsidiary Companies as a whole have 
alse reported improved results and ihe Group 
working profit before taxation amounted to 
£154,567, as compared with £101,952 for the 
previous year. 

The total crop for the Group at 8,113,000 Ib 
showed an increase of 563,500 lb compared with 
the previous year. The increase in the parent 
Company’s crop has been fully maintained and 
at the end of September last the crop for the 
six months was ahead of the corresponding 
figure in 1958 by 595,300 lb. 

After commenting on the replanting pro- 
gramme, the statement concluded: Although 
prices may not be maintained at the present 
levels it looks as though we are going to have 
a good year. The report was adopted. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail is 
invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/28 hours. Where only 
one service is shown this is because the 
alternative is either not available or not 


recommended. 

Airmail Air Freight* 
PONE 6c ccvceve £10 6s — 
IE 6.6.6.6 4d 60% = $25 or £9 
Gs Nees encess £9 Os. — 
Da Cei oon ees £10 6s. — 
Se £9 Os. £7 10s. 
MG. aNe:scvewse ee £7 15s. — 
RR ia vacaneees £6 Os. — 
EN 6.6i554585 9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. _ 
Hongkong ........ —_— £8 15s. 
rT £9 Os. £7 10s. 
WMGONENE . 6 cccsene £9 Os. —_ 
i er £7 15s. | — 
NS icicass50u% £7 15s. — 
DG cakwacinawce £10 6s. | — 
JOrdan ....ccccece £7 5s. | _ 
RBOONON 65 cscs ccs ay Ss, | —- 
PE ibe a caraews% £9 —_ 
New Zealand..... £10 6s _ 
PONE 8650s sires £9 Os £6 10s. 
PORNO sc cnc ccc £9 Os. — 
Philippines........ £10 6s — 
Rhodesia(N.andS.) £9 Os. oe 
South Africa...... £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America.... £9 Os. | —_ 
WE codes cxoues €7 13. | £6 15s. 
1 os | $25 or £9 


West Indies....... pm | — 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. | 


22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.! | 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Hawker Siddeley 


IR THOMAS SOPWITH and Sir Roy 

Dobson have completed their Christmas 
shopping. Hawker Siddeley, having made 
offers for Folland, Blackburn and de Havil- 
land, is not apparently interested at the 
moment in making bids for Hunting, Fairey 
or Bristol Aeroplane. Two years ago 
Hawker was busy moving out of aircraft 
into steel, railway equipment and electrical 
manufacturing and out of Britain into 
Canada. Now it is busy making itself the 
biggest and most complex aircraft manu- 
facturing group in the Commonwealth. Like 
a billiards player it has called its shots. 
Now it has to show that it can bring them 
off and win the game. 


Its full accounts, lacking a chairman’s 
statement and made up on July 31st, show 
little or nothing of the present state of the 
game. This was the year in which the 
expected fall in the profits of the Canadian 
group occurred and in which the British 
group earned a slightly higher profit than 
investors had expected. The ordinary divi- 
dend was maintained at 10 per cent and 
was again covered about 2} times. The 
£1 ordinary shares, now overshadowed by 
the prospect of issues in satisfaction of the 
Blackburn and de Havilland bids, yield just 
over 7 per cent at 28s. 14d. 

Within the Canadian group, the signi- 
ficant financial changes are the reduction of 
£3 million in stocks (reflecting perhaps in 
part the cancellation of the Arrow contract 
last February) and the sale of its holding 
of common stock of Algoma Steel (reduc- 
ing that particular trade investment from 
nearly £74 million to nil). The counter- 
part is a fall in bank overdrafts from nearly 
£103 million to £23 million. The Canadian 
group still owes {10 million in long term 
debt, and on an unchanged net asset total 
of £60 million it earned a profit before tax 
of £4 million, compared with over £6} 
million in the previous year. 

Within the British group, the big change 
was the issue of £15 million of convertible 
debentures raising the debenture debt from 
just over £24 million to £173 million. This 
is reflected in the reduction of the bank 
overdraft from {£23 million to just under 
£123 million. Among the assets a trade 
investment of £8 million, representing the 
50 per cent interest in Bristol Siddeley 
Engines, appears for the first time but the 
weight of this investment on the group’s 
finances has been reduced in part by the 
fall of £3 million to £16} million in net 
fixed assets. The British group, even before 
it acquires de Havilland, is still short of 
liquid funds and on total net assets of £47.4 
million it earned a profit before tax of £6 
million, compared with £5.7 million earned 
on £43.6 million a year ago. 


Fi 


Lancashire Cotton 


Er. June Lancashire Cotton issued half 
yearly figures for the first time. As it 
happened they covered the worst part of 
the recession, showing a resounding fall in 
profits before tax to £761,317 for the six 
months to April; this compared: with 
£3,170,333 earned in the full year to 
October 31, 1958. A distinct improvement 
in trade-occurred in the second haif of the 
year when a gross profit of £1,236,406 was 
earned. Nevertheless in the full year to 
October 31st last gross profits fell from 
£3,229,921 to £2,095, 877. But the tax 
charge is halved, from £1,488,300 to 
£725,000, so that net profits have fallen 
less sharply, from 1,639,790 to 
£1,272,723. The directors have been able 
to maintain the ordinary dividend at 173 
per cent although the cover has been 
reduced to about 1} times. At 67s., the £1 
shares yield about 5} per cent. With the 
prospect for the cotton industry continuing 
to improve, the shares have been popular 
speculative favourites for many weeks. 





1269 
Radio Rentals 


wo rights issues this year are evidence 

of the rate at which the business of 
Radio Rentals is expanding to meet the 
demand for rented television sets. Another 
indication of this advance is the rise of 284 
per cent in the charge for depreciation from 
£2,307,713 to £2,968,104 in the year to 
September 30th. Along with other rental 
companies, Radio Rentals appears to write 
off at least one-third of the original costs 
of the sets it rents out in the first year and 
the remainder in the next four or five years. 
Thus the real benefit to net profits comes 
after the sets have been out on rent for 
more than a year. 

Net profits in 1957-58 rose by 33 per cent 
from £824,940 to £1,098,616 so that the 
dividend of 223 per cent is covered three 
times. This dividend is as forecast at the 
time of the last rights issue in September 
and compares with an equivalent for 1958 
of 20 per cent on-an ordinary capital of 
£2 million, which was raised this year to 
£2.8 million by the two cash issues. Now 
the ordinary capital is to be raised to £4.2 
million by a 50 per cent scrip issue. 

At 46s. the 5s. shares yield 2} per cent 
but as the dividend has been trebled over 
the last five years this yield may not dis- 
count the growth prospects too much. 


The End of the Steel Season 


ITH the unchanged dividend from 
South Durham the steel dividend 
season got off to a poorish start, but the 
last of the preliminary results has ended it 
on a more cheerful note. Lancashire Steel 
has the distinction of reporting the biggest 
jump in trading profits among the steel 
companies : for the year ended September 
30th its profits rose by 25 per cent, from 
£4,085,989 to £5,148,440. Its ordinary 
dividend has been raised from the equiva- 
lent of 7 per cent to 8} per cent on the 
capital as increased by last August’s 100 per 
cent scrip issue. The {1 shares were 
immediately marked up 2s. 103d. to 
45s. 44d., to yield 33 per cent. After depre- 
ciation of £925,000 (against £850,000), a 
higher appropriation to fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve of {£350,000 (against 
£250,000) and a slightly higher tax charge 
of £1,950,000 (against £1,750,000), net 
earnings have risen from {1,235,985 to 
£1,923,985. Thus the 84 per cent dividend 
is covered about 3.4 times by earnings. 
Lancashire Steel makes a wide range of 
steel products from rails and billets at the 
heavy end to light steel products like wire 
and chain fencing. Its interests also extend 
into constructional and light engineering. 


The relatively broad base of the group has ~ 


thus enabled it to benefit from the un- 
evenly spread recovery in industrial activity 
during 1958-59. In particular, the Govern- 
ment’s road-building programme may have 
helped the group since modern methods 
involve an extensive use of wire for road 
making. 

If the unchanged dividend of 12 per cent 


from Dorman, Long caused some initial 
disappo.ntment it was soon dispelled by the 
proposed §0 per cent scrip issue and the 
directors’ forecast of a 1959-60 ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent on the new capital 
(equivalent to 15 per cent on the present 
capital). Immediately the {1 ordinary 
shares were marked up 3s. 73d. to 72s. to 
offer a yield of 4.2 per cent on the prospec- 
tive dividend. Trading — for the year 
to September advanced by 6 per cent, from 
£10,354,171 to £10,979,524—a satisfactory 
and slightly surprising rise for a company 
heavily committed in heavy steel, for the 
recovery in these sections of the industry 
did not get under way until late in the year. 
If last year’s accounts are any guide, profits 
from the chemical and engineering sections 
of the group may have helped to cushion 
earnings in the earlier part of the financial 
year. 

The substantially bigger depreciation 
charge of £4,026,905 (against £2,749,364) 
reflects the virtual completion of the 
group’s expansion programme ; but a lower 
appropriation to the fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve of 1,000,000 (against 
£1,5§00,000) and an almost unchanged tax 
charge of £2,054, 506 (against £2,081,874) 
has left the group’s net earnings £429,196 
up at £3,087,929. Thus the ordinary divi- 
dend of 12 per cent is covered about 2.8 
times by earnings. 





Company Affairs continued on page 1272. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 

















Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tel... 


Western Union.. 





t Tax free. 

















t+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
(a) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 











BRITISH FUNDS oe) oe ee | ae 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 6 | 22. 1959" | ; 
1959 1959 y | 
fa68 | £ 
Funding 2!,% 1956-61 | 981, | 981, | 211 TF | 3 
Exchequer 2% 99. 15. 0 | 99. 13. 3 is@ i | 3 
Exchequer 3% 99.18.41) | 99.18.0 10 2 5 
| Conversion 4!3% 100! '1¢ 1 100233, 2 2 1 | 4 
| Exchequer 3% 957g 95932; 3 1 7 | 4 
Exchequer 2!2% 92'516 927932 as J 4 
Conversion 434%... | 101532 ‘6 2115 | 4 
Conversion 412% 4 | 995, 9993.9; 216 2 | 4 
Savings Bonds 3% 917, 915g 312 5 | 4 
| CARO Bo wesw econ cces 85 847, 3167); 5 
| Funding 4% .........005 94 933, | 215 6 | 4 
| Savings Bonds 3% 833, 83 | sty 2 5 
Savings Bonds 2',% B5!i¢ 847, | 319 2 5 
| Savings Bonds 3% 77'2 77\4 3 16 10 5 
Exchequer 5'3% 10434, | 1046 | 216 4 | 5 
POE OG vc casbcsese 86516 86 i aiy 3 1S 
WRI eds vos s'ssde0e 965, 96! 301); 4 
Conversion 3',% 89!5 893 312 0 5 
Conversion 5'4% 10134 | 10l'g | 3 1:10 5 
Treasury 3'2% 783, 312 6 5 
Treasury 3'2% 79 312 6 | § 
Funding 5'.% ... $03''4%7 326) 5 
Redemption 3% . 66'4 3901 ] § 
Treasury 3% seeusws 97'2 346 5 
| Funding 3'2% 71'4* 378) 5 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 75'g 7434 365 5 
War Loan 3!5% 65'4 64516) 3 6 2 5 
| Conv. 314% ...... after Apr. 1961 | 6534 65716 3 0 6 5 
Treasury 37o . <<< after Apr. 1966 37's 56! a6 6 5 
| GSOmns 2a, «nonin cnccss 491516" 4934* 316 5 
| Treasury 2'2%...after Apr. 1975 | 48!3;4 | 4834 ai2 Ss 5 
British Electric 412% 97'5i4 | 973g 3334/5 
| British Electric 3% 7934 79!2 317 4] 5 
British Electric 3% 7634 763g 315 0 | 5 
| British Electric 414% 9034 905, 253) |} § 
British Electric 3'2% 80! 7934 31110 | 5 
British Gas 4% 9316 907, 389]|5 
British Gas 3!9% 87', 87'g 741 31S 
| British Gas 3% 671. | 6746 | 39 6 | 5 
British Transport 3%.... 7934 79! 2477 4138 
British Transport 4% .... 87'4* | 87 386| 5 
British Transport 3% .... 673,* 67',* 314 3 | 5 
| Price, Price, | Yield, 
a Dec. 16,| Dec. 22,| Dec. 22, 
1959 1959 | 95 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL £ 
| WME, inca scsscscndaccctad 960-62 | 100% | 100% | 4 
eee . «+. 1974-76 | 1074, 107's 5 
Ceylon 4% . .. 1973-75 | 7334 7334 | 6 
Jamaica 6% .. . 1977-82 | 104 104 EE. 
New Zealand 6% .. 1976-80 | 1071, | 1074 | 5 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .. 1976-79 | 96! 9612 | 6 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ... ..-- 1965-70 | 73! | 73% 5 
CORPORATION | 
PUBLIC 
Agricultural ee ty esseesede 1980-85 | 102 102 jon 
Birmingham 534% .. +s++- 1974-76 | 103 104 is 
TEs shu bnisedcisusconceuwse 1958-63 | 93! 93', | 4 
Glasgow: 4g oo .sccccccsccces . +. 1966-68 | 96! 98! 5 
Corporation of London 51% .. peaRES Wess 993, 100 5 
Len lbs os) 46 mclres at fter 1920 | 54! 54 5 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%.. 1934-2003 62'3 62', 5 
FOREIGN BONDS 
| German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)..... 1063, 106 
German 5!'2% 1930 ee: oo! are 18s* 187 
Grook 796 Refuges ..cvcccoscvsscessccs 1924? 421, 40! 
SRD eID so svn cabo e0eeeo seas 1907 | 162 1617 | 
Japan 7% (Enfaced) ...........sss0s0000 1924 | 113g | 1134 | 
| Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented) . disks oinwes 56! 56!2 
NEW YORK cCLOS!I NG PRICES 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. ae Dec. 
16 | 21 21 | 16 
55m. Bota S$ 
265g | 2634 | Boeing 305, | 30'2 | Inter. Nickel.... '110!, 
| 25'2 | 25'4 | Celanese | 273g Jinter. Paper..... 1343, 
1534 | 155g | Chrysler ....... | 6834 | Kennecott...... | 963g | 
31 307, | Col. Palmolive .. | 41'4 [Monsanto ...... 543, | 
47', | 47'4 | Crown Zeller... | 5434 | Nat. Distillers ../ 34 | 
763, 7634 Distillers se oe | 33 Pan-American... | 22! 
593, | 587, on 383g | Procter Gamble. | 89 | 
| 3834 | 387g | Du Pont...... 268!4 | Radio Corpn....| 69!4 
45, | East. Kodak.. \108!2 | Sears Roebuck .. | 487, 
73g | 72 | Ford Motor.. | 915g [Shell Oil ....... | 793g | 
| 5134 | 517% | Gen. Electric. ... | 93!2 | Socony-Mobil . | 414 
104 105'2 | General Foods .. |104'g (|106!4 | Stand. Oil Ind. 
35. | 35 |General Motors . 154 | Stand. Oi NJ. . “oo o 
417g | 417, | Goodyear 145 §14414 | 20th Cent. Fox.. .| 33!4 
49', | 505g | Gulf Oil..... 108'4 | Union Carbide. . |148 
467, | 47'g | Heinz | 90 JU.S. Steel ......| 9934 
653g | 64!2 | Int. Bus. Mach.. 43714 | West. Electric. - 1093, 
54'2 | 54'4 | int. Harvester... | aS | 48!2 


Woolworth..... | 6478 


§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(e) To earliest date. 


Prices, 1959 


“High | Low | 
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Taliot, | 23/71 
g8/- >| 48/11, 








35/ | 18/3 
68/4'2 } aa 











a 








|] Ex capitalisation. 


Ex rights. t+ Ex all. 
i Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


(f) Flat yield. 
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LONDON AND NEW 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


STEEL AND 


| ENGINEERING 

CONE 6 ios cei can Fieneae él 
| Dorman Long........+++++ 
| Steel Co. of Wales........- 
Stewarts & Lloyds ......... 
John SUMMEOFS 2... ccccccces 
United Steel .........0000- 
Jahn BROW... ccccscceccs 
Cammell Laird .........-- 
| Swan Hunter ........+++++ 


PEE 5 bine 6 bn sc enceesean £ 
Coventry Gauge........-+ 
Alfred Herbert..........+- él 
Ransome & Marles........ 
Renold Chains .........+++ 


Allied lronfounders..... 


Babcock & Wilcox......++- 
Davy-United ........ cccees 
Guest Keen..........0e008 
Metal Box ....ccccccsccecs 
C. A. Pareons ...ccsccccses 
John Thompson .......+++ 
| Tube Investments.......+++ £ 


BUILDING, etc. 


Associated Portland........ 
British Plaster Board ..... 
Richard Costain .......+++: él 
Crittall Manufacturing..... 
London Brick.........++:+- 
Wall Paper Defd.........-- 


CHEMICALS ~ 
AND PAINT 


Albright & Wilson.......- 
Borax Defd. ......scccees S/- 
Brit. Ind, Plastics........++ 2/- 


International Paints ......- 
PONSANIO... cccccccccccces 5/ 
| Pinchin Johnson .......-- 


ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 


English Electric......00. 


General Electric....... vio 
Pye Def... .cccccocvceces 
| A. Reyrolle........ abeueee él 


MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 


British Motor .......+-++- 
Ford Motor...... ssecees ° | 
Leyland Motor .......00++ if! 
Rootes Motors .....+s00++ 
Standard-Triumph ......- ‘$ 


Dunlop Rubber .......+++ 
£1 


Joseph oes 
Pressed Steel. 

Triplex Holdings . oes 
Bristol Aeroplane...... 
De Havilland......... 


Dowty Group..... oeseccuee 
Hawker Siddeley .......++: fl 
Rolls-Royce...... ageens 
PAPER AND 
NEWS?APERS 
Bowater Paper .......+.0++ £ 
Albert E. Reed....... ose 


Spicers. cccccccccccecscess 


Daily Mirror ‘A’......+6-: 
Odhams Press .......++++ 


TEXTILES 
| J. & P. Coats..... sveudseus . 
Fine Spinners ......ssee0++ 


Lancashire Cotton ........ +7 
| Patons & Baldwins.......- 
Salts (Saltaire) ......00000-5/= 


Woolcombers..... Siaceowee 
Bradford Dyers........+..-£1 
Calico Printers . nvensveseall 


Courtaulds ...... eeeeses 
Jute Industries.......... “ion 
TOON ccccccee ebeceescocels 


DRAPERY AND weer 


Boots Pure Drug ..... 


Debenhams........ coos 
GAINS. RE cccsccccccssscon 


House of Fraser ‘A’.... 
Lewis's Investment.... 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 5 
United Drapery ..... coos 
WENN S Sa ccccnsvevce 5/- 





6, Dec. 22, Dec. 22, 


SRRLSSR SNw eK NWO e ws 
~vViw ~—DOAOnNNMwWwowuwl 


WUWNWNHUWDAAWWWWw VIUIDAWWWaww 
RISE 


@o-m 
J=-N 


eoermmepanes 
SsVsasz 





UNAWWWNN 


WWwhWwnwaun 


“AD Sevrarwe —auwwnwo-—aae 






42/1! | 
86/-" ee 


ANA, WN WNwWs AWUne 


praaiw 





33/1'2*| 33/7!,° 


ANWwo ADS num 





(b) Final dividend. 
(p) Assented stock. 


a) Interim dividend, 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date. 
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YORK -SFOCKS 





Prices, 1959 | Last Two 


























| Price, | Price, Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, Price, Yield, 
Dividends oa Dec. 16, Dec. 22, Dec. 22, Dividends oa Dec. 16, Dec. 22, Dec. 22, 
: (a) (b) (c) i959 | 1959 | 1959 (a) (b) (c) . eee 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
High Low | High Low 
i ete | BANKING % | % MISCELLANEOUS 
66/- 44/63, | 5 b Oe OS cc odde cae ee Rtewes £1 | 63/I', | 65/3 3-07 58/6 37/9 20 a| 40 b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 53/3 52/6 5:71 
63/3 40/3 | 0 ¢ el. 0 ee eer £1 | 67/10', | 69/3 2-89 42/6 28/7'> 5 b Sise@ | Gricielh Plated... ccccccecs él 41/6 40/4!, 4°13 
86/6 | 60/I!2 Gee] | Te | MINES occ cc cesccecce<s £1 | 85/3 | 86/6 3-47**1 79/6 | 49/6 8 b| 4 a| British Oxygen............ £1 | 78/6 | 80/3 2-99 
94/- 54/- | 0 c 5 a| National Provincial ........ £1 | 89/9 91/- 2-64**} 11/3 8/8',4 iB ¢ 6 a| British Ropes ............ 2/6 | 10/9 i/- 4-00 
61/6 | 37/9 | 10 ¢ 5 a Westminster ‘B’........... 1 60/- | 61/6 3:25 | 60/9 35/9 S!4 AB 1 GIN Soni incdeavecedas 10/- | 60/6 60/9 2-30 
83/- | 54/3 9'nb 8!,4 MES asic ceicipdcaoned 1 | 81/3 81/3 3-45**] 98/6 56/41. | 50 b! 10 a/| Hoover ‘A’ .............. 5/- | 96/3 98/1!) 3-06 
29/9 W/- | Wee 8 a PONS ci. dG ss sie eccias 5/- | 28/4'2 | 28/6 2:81 i ue — — eae NEG Acunceba kin’ £1 212/6 215/- 2-99 
| 14/7', - c c ank Organisation........ /- | 13/6 13/4!, 3:74 
72/3 | 52/3 | .. | a. | Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/- | 68/- | 68/3 2-93** _ / 
i | | Fb) Go| Repel Genk of Scocand.....£1 | 90/- I | 3-70 |S | Hira | ‘$38 | “Fae | homer Vling coc ssscye | 19/8" | ie | 2 
56/9 | 37/9 4a b | Gerciate DWE.OY co. cccacce: £1 | 48/6* | 47/3* 3-81 |106/6 69/415 5 a| 1S b| Turner & Newall.......... £1 105/- 105/10',) 3-78 
60/6 43/9 | Thal Chartered Bank........... £1 | 54/6 56/3 5-33 |140/- 86/7', 16-8¢ = Oh TC na csk dacseccvecas / 140/- 2-40 
£345g | £275g | $2-10c | $2- 7b "\oyal Bank of Canada..... $10 £31 | £30'4 2-79 11/9 9/9 10-4¢ 3'4a | United Glass ..... ’ 11/6 4-52 
£23'> | £18716 | $1-60c | $I- _ @ank of Montreal......... $10 | £2134 | £2i'g 2-92 43/6 31/9 t105,b t4'ga United Molasses 43/6 5-63 
4\ 30! ., e F | Bank of New South Wales.£20 | 393, | 3934 3-62g OIL 
49/9 32/3 6 b 4 ¢ Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 49/9 | 49/9 4-02 58/6 49/- $834 ¢ t3'3a@ | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 52/6 52/3 5:47 
| 50/3 ao a 122 ak. £1 | 45/6 46/3 4°85. 
£1734 145, nb 2@ | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | £155 £15!5 3-06 
43/6 | 28/4!2 5 b| 2a mien. wales £1 | 42/- | 42/9 | 3-51 fIS3/- | 131/- T1334b 5 a | Shell Transport............ él 41/6" 146/10',, 4:17 
55/- 41/3. | 7 b!|  6lga| National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 52/3 52/9 4:74 | 73/6 53/- was a RE od edaetidnxaeee 10/— | 55/6 53/7! onus 
63/- | 49/- 6'4b a ‘| Union Discount ........... £1 | 63/- | 63/- | 3-97 [56/6 | 35/6 IS b| Tha Wakefield CC. ia 10/- | 54/- | 55/3 4:07 
62/6 | 40/9 21236 Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 58/6 60/10',| 3-42 47/3 36/6 13'yb 6!, Brit. & Com’wealth. ..... 10/- 46/9 | 47/- 4-% 
189/4'2 127/6 15 12 a | Employers Liability 188/9 | 189/412| 2-90 22/3 | 17/3 OS OUD 6 FRI icc ccacecccccceas £1 | 21/9 | 21/7!, | 7-40 
2711/3 160/— |¢32-35¢ Po We Equity & Law ...... 265/- 271/38 | 2-1 | 47/3 29/6 10 c| 10 c| Furness Withy............- £1 | 46/- | 47/1! | 4-24 
356/3  |192/6 | 2 Legal & General.......... 365/-  350/- | 1-43 Jai- | 14/9 10 a} 10 b| London & Overseas....... 5/- | 20/3 |21/- | 4-76 
157/6 |112/6 50 b!| 20 PUB cccccsccccacecesves 1S8/9 |157/6 | 3-64 | 48/9 31/6 8 b S @t Pi Okc. cc cceeccus £1 | 47/6 | 47/10'| 4-60 
350/-  210/- = tl47'gc *162!2¢ Prudential ‘A’............ 332/6 |345/- 3:08 | 20/3 13/3 5 ¢| 2!2¢] Reardon Smith.......... 10/- | 19/6 20/3 1-23 
102/6 | S9/I'y | 10 6 | - Royal Exchange ........... £ ew 1102/3 3-13**197/- | 19/- 7'z¢| 8 ¢! Royal Mail ‘baie £1 | 26/6 | 27/- 5-93 
- | ' 19a | Bowmaker...........004- - | 39/4! -(7** | N 
Mf | tele | | ab 7x0 Sowmeker. | 33/ Agel BE 12/6 165/- 60 b| 20 a! Anglo-American......... 10/- 206/10', 208/1', | 3-84 
2/6 | 18/7'2| 8 2b | 8!2a | Lombard Banking......... 35/9 2-50 eri 
220/- |113/6 21 ee sit See ererere (97/6 199/41, | 2-5) [147/6 (113/9 | 20 b| 10 a | General Mining ........... £1 1441/3 |140/- 4:29 
48) | 34/9 5 b “ 10 a lB E r ‘A’ Def 5/- | | 44/9 45/9 3-83 81/6 | 49/4! | 100 b| 40 a Union Corporation ....... 2/6 | 80/3 81/1", 4:31 
18/6 | 12/6 | 10 c/} 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless.........5/— | 17/10! | 18/6 | 2-70 | 33/412 | 25/4 | SO b| 45 a  Daggafontein............. S/- | 27/t', | 27/6 | 17-27 
32/9 | 19/3 | 4'2b| 2 a| Land Securities.......... 10/- |29/10',*| 29/6* | 2-20 |198/I'2 a 70 a; 90 b| Free State Geduld ........ 5/- 190/- 187/6 4°27 
28/6 | 14/7'2 4'4a| 4lgb | London & County ....... 10/- | 27/- | 26/4'2 | 3-16 wot br te 01, | = . = $ Her sey ve eeeees i Was Sie 1 ; - 
} | | i 2 | resident Brand .......... ~ 2 
| FOOD, DRINK | | 180/- (119/4! 70 a| 100 b | Western Holdings ........ 5/- 162/6 (161/10'2| 5-25 
AND TOBACCO | 76/3 57/5! 10 b 6'4a | Consolidated Zinc ......... él | 75/- 76/3 4-26 
4\/- | 22/6 18 ¢| 6 a/| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- | 38/9* | 40/-* 2:25 poo/- = 121/3 120 b| 100 a | De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/— \181/10', |185/- 6-00 
47/9 | 23/412 | 24 ¢| 8 a| Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 43/3 | 43/- | 2:79 | $201 $1543, | $2-60c | $3-00c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $199 $200 2-68 
14/3 | 10/6 7'26 | 2!2@ | International Tea ......... S/~ | 12/6 | 12/3 | 4:00 | 12/- 7/10',| 15 b SO | ERNE Wile dccnaSocceans 4/- | 11/3 i /- 7-27 
91/- | 69/- 96b S @| J. Lyons ‘A’ .......cseceees £l | 76/- 79/- 3°59 [100/7'2 | 73/1'y | 12'g@| 37'2b| Rhod. Anglo-American...10/- | 90/- 91/10!,| 5-44h 
Bf- | Rs | SS | | Mab | Ranks. 0. c ccc ccccccee 10/- | 28/- | 27/7'2 | 4:52 | 19/- } 14/3 4'4a| Il'4b | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/- | 14/9 iS/I'y | 5-10h 
33/3 | 18/I'2 | 12'2b| 5S a | Schweppes............00. S/- | 29/6 | 31/4'2 | 3-19**1 5871', | 43/9 26 ¢| 20 c/| Rio Tinto Reg. .... -10/- | 45/7', | 46/3 4-32 
61/- | 42/- 3.a D | Tate @ Lyle... ..ccccccees £1 | 57/3* | 58/9* | 4-09 9/10'2| 7/6 | 33240 77x4b | Roan Antelope.... ..-5/- | 8/74, | 8/6 6-13h 
17/12 10/10! ea 5S a | Unigate ..........,.0006 5/- 17/034 | 17/- | 2:94** eR Be & a | Tenguayiten is cnacacs = 3 se : = 
1 | OO) OT Basic ctsecscscsavenedy 5/- | 79/9 | 81/6 | 2-91 2 3¢| @ | Troma... oes oon. ” | 3/- | 
36/10! | 23/1012 | I2.¢| 5 a| Distiliers .......0... i0/— | 36/10! | 37/1'2 | 3-37 | TEA AND RUBBER | 
sh 14/714 6é-al\ i 6b Rowers 5/~ | 23/9* | 23/9* | 3-79 40/- 23/- $2'2a@ | t12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 38/3 | 37/6 13-06 
&/6 | 54/- | 10 a| 18 b| Guinness ...............i0/— | 71/3 | 70/6 | 3-97 | 30/9 | 22/3 | 13 a| #7 | Jokai (Assam) ............. £1 | 30/9 | 30/4 | 10-79 
20/3 as | 4a | Hiab | Ind Coope & Allsopp ea 5/- 18/7! | 19/- 4-08 19/- 15/9 10 b 3 a Nuwara Eliya Cee eee eee weee él 18/6 18/9 13-87 
9/- | 38 | 334a | Il'4b | Watney Mann Defd:........ £1 | 86/9 | 86/3 3-48 2/6 1/3 | 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/3 2/24 | 14-63 
137/- 1007" 17 b| 8 aj| Whitbread ‘A’ ............ £1 (126/3 127/- 3-94 8/6 3/94 = b a @ | London Asiatic ........... 2/- | — 7/10; 8-89 
| pose: be ' , 10! 4d. 634d. c il ¢ | United Serdang .......... 2/- waa 
a6. ! ) S82 2g Wyse oe ee ig “Toye $76 F See 4:33 103/- 48/— 28's b 12!'2a | United Sua Betong......... él 95/8 957. - 8-55 
71/- 54/3 | 12'3b)| 82a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £I | 69/- 69/9 6°02 | 56/3 31/6 3 a 9 b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd.....£1  56/3]} | 57/6}| 4:17 
\ } j | } ; } } 
















AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 
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** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. District, 14%. E.M.I. 14% Midland, 15 
Royal Exchange, 16%. Schweppes, 20%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Unigate, 10%. 








STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 


indlenee* | Yield % 1959 1958 


347-7 | 4-17 High | Low High Low 
351-5 =| 4-12 
352-7 | 4:14 364-0 245-0 | 255°6 166-1 
359-9 | 4:07 (Dec. 22) (Jan. 28) (Dec, 31) (Feb. 26) 
364-0 | = 4-03 
* 1953= 100. 
Financial Times Indices 
; 2'4% 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
indext | Yield inc.t | Consols | Marked 1959 1958 






3-95 95-59 5-00 18,801 High High 
3-95 95-57 5-01 17,302 322-4 225°5 
3-96 95-47 5-00 15,319 (Dec. 22) (Dec. 31) 
4:00 95-54 4:99 15,223 Low | Low 
321-4 3-94 95-42 5-01 19,164 212-8 | 154-4 
322-4 3-93 95-33 5-04 17,921 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
t July |, 1935=100, + 1928= 100, 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (/94/-3= 10) 
425 | Yield 25 | Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield 
Industrials % Rails | % Utilities % | Bonds % 
61-22 3-13 32-63 5-13 43°45 | 4-02 86-70 4:21 
61-75 3-10 32-19 5-20 43:72 | 3:99 86-80 4:20 
63:07 | 3:04 33-00 5-07 | 44:04 | 3:96 | 85-64 4°31 
63-45 | 3-02 33-60 4°98 44-33 3:94 | 85-54 4-32 
63-44 3-02 33-86 4-94 | 44:26 | 3:94 | 85-05 4:37 
425 Industrials: —1959: High, 65-32 (Aug. 3); Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 











yo. Nat. Comm, Bank Scot., 20%. National Discount ‘B’, 12/2%. National Provincial, 12%. 
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Montague Burton 


A SPECTACULAR rebound in the profits of 
Montague Burton came as something 
of a surprise. The ros. ordinary shares 
were marked up from 46s. 3d. to 49s. 6d. 
and the non voting ros. “A” shares gained 
4s. to 478. 3d. on the news that a doubled 
dividend was being paid from nearly 
doubled profits. The preliminary statement, 
which has been announced a month earlier 
than usual, shows a rise in profits before 
tax from £1,736,404 to £2,700,416 and 
from £748,979 to £1,404,313 after tax. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent but the cover is 
still virtually unchanged at around 23 times. 
The marked revival in trade towards the 
end of 1958 to which the chairman, Mr 
Lionel Jacobson referred in his last state- 
ment, has clearly gained impetus. The 
company’s credit sales scheme (with interest 
at § per cent) has no doubt attracted 
fresh customers and the new Peter 
Robinson store in the Strand seems to have 
made a successful beginning. But perhaps 
the main benefit to Montague Burton’s 
earnings this year has come from the greater 
stability in the price of its principal raw 
material, wool. The 10s.. ordinary shares 
yield 4 per cent while the non voting 
“A” shares yield one quarter of one per 
cent more. A year ago the disparity in 
yields was a full one per cent. Investors 
thus seem to be counting less on the possi- 
bility of a takeover bid than they were. 


Brewing Results 


iTHIN a year the {1 ordinary shares 

of Watney Mann have risen by nearly 
125 per cent and they now stand at 86s. 9d. 
Once again, investors can be thankful that 
there are such men as Mr Charles Clore 
prepared to make bids baséd on the econ- 
omic potentialities of a company’s assets 
and earnings. In this particular instance, 
he withdrew his bid but his action stirred 
the directors into action beneficial to the 
ordinary shareholders. 

As forecast by the chairman, Mr Simon 
Combe, three months ago, the ordinary 
dividend for the year to September 3oth is 
being raised from the equivalent of 10} per 
cent to 15 per cent. Trading results have 
been so satisfactory that the increased 
dividend is now more than twice covered. 
Consolidated profits before tax in fact rose 
from £2,962,169 to £3,471,850 after 
charging a stock loss of £194,541, caused by 
the reduction of beer duty, and the costs 
of closing the Stag Brewery. With the tax 
charge down from  (£1,632,911 to 
£1,530,230 (after writing back a credit of 
£94,099 for allowances in connection with 
the closing of the Stag Brewery) the net 
profit is £610,523 higher at £1,901,647. It 
is not only shareholders who will be pleased 
with these results ; under the profit sharing 
scheme, employees will receive a bonus of 
26 days’ pay, as compared with 17 days in 
1958 


‘surplus stocks of timber. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


At 86s. 9d. the £1 shares yield only 33 
per cent and the current price discounts to 
some extent the proposed issue to share- 
holders of shares in Watney Mann’s new 
property company (of which details have 
been promised for the end of the year). The 
market has also taken note of Mr Combe’s 
estimate that £400,000 is likely to be added 
to the profits by the integration of the 
Mortlake and Whitechapel breweries and 
by the use made of the cash received from 
the sale of the Stag site. 

A hot summer may be good for most 
people but it is not good for Guinness. As 
the mercury rises so sales of bottled Guin- 
ness—and other stouts and heavy gravity 
beers—tend to fall. This factor seems to 
have been largely responsible for the fall 
in Guinness’s profits from £8,154,000 to 
£7,420,000. In a year when the sun blessed 
the rest of the brewers Lord Iveagh, the 
chairman, points in his annual statement to 
other factors which resulted in Guinness 
being the odd man out. Production, distri- 
bution and selling costs were all higher, he 
says, and the change-over from wood casks 
to metal casks meant that “ considerable 
losses” were made on the disposal of 
But exports 
of Guinness exceeded £4 million and 
now account for more than half the 
total beer exports from the United King- 
dom. The sales of the confectionery 
subsidiary, William Nuttall, actually rose ; 
but higher costs for raw materials, especially 
butter, made inroads into trading profits 
and earnings were slightly lower than the 
previous year. The setback in the group’s 
earnings is the first for many years and was 
clearly due to a combination of special 
circumstances. Lord Iveagh now says that 
trade in the last few months has “ shown 
improvement” and the belief among in- 
vestors that Guinness remains one of the 
strongest companies within the brewing 
industry is reflected in the yield of 4 per 
cent offered by the 10s. shares at 70s. 6d. 

Immediately following the preliminary 
statement from Bass, Ratcliffe which 
reported an advance in the group’s trading 
profits of £66,606 to £3,005,157 and 
an increase in the ordinary dividend 
from 46 to §73 per cent, the §s. 
ordinary shares fell back 3s. 9d. to 75s. 
Since then they have climbed back to 
81s. 6d., to yield 33 per cent. The initial 
fall in price reflected the market’s dis- 
appointment over the absence of any news 
about a scrip issue. In his 1957-58 report 
the chairman, Sir P. J. Grigg, explained that 
because of the £268,871 holding in Bass, 
Ratcliffe by its subsidiary Worthington and 
Sons the directors were prevented by law 
from making a scrip issue as this would be 
tantamount to allotting shares to a sub- 
sidiary. Now, however, he says that “a 
solution to this problem appears to be in 
sight.” The current yield certainly suggests 
that investors are confident that the 
problem will be Gvercome. They can per- 
haps also expect bigger profits since the 


benefits from increased sales this year were ° 


largely offset by a stock loss of £246,000 
as a result of the cut in beer duty. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 7 Dec. 28 Jan. HI 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 24 Jan. 8 Jan. 22 
ACCOUNT DAY: jen. 5 Jan. 19 Feb, 2 





EAVY institutional buying combined 
with an acute shortage of stock in 
some of the leading shares made for a rise 
of 4.1 points in The Economist indicator 
to a new “ high” of 364.0. On Tuesday the 
rise in the cost of living index induced job- 
bers to mark up equities, but the Funds 
lost most of Thursday’s advance which fol- 
lowed the decision not to renew the 
International Monetary Fund’s stand-by 
credit. Some switching into short-dated 
stocks helped 43 per cent Conversion 1964 
to gain 35 to 99%} but undated stocks lost 


ground with 33 per cent War Loan falling 


= to 64%. In medium dated stocks 4 per 
cent Gas 1969-72 lost i's to 914. Home 
Corporation loans moved lower in sympathy 
with Government securities. The feature 
in foreign bonds was the fall of 2 points 
in 7 per cent Greek to 403 on the latest 
report of the attitude of the Greeks to a 
debt settlement scheme. 

The most active sections of the indus- 
trial equity market were steel and aircraft 
shares. With the last company results from 
the steel industry more encouraging than 
the initial crop of preliminary statements 
most steel shares made good advances, 
Lancashire Steel gained 3s. 6d. to 453. 6d. 
on the bigger earnings and higher dividend, 
Dorman Long put on 4s. 13d. to 72s. 6d. 
following the scrip issue and forecast of a 
bigger dividend next year while United 
Steel improved Is. to 80s. ro$d. Other 
steel shares to show good gains were Consett 
which put on 6d. to 30s. 13d. and Hadfields 
which were 103d. better at 24s. 44d. Interest 
in aircraft shares was stimulated by the 
Hawker Siddeley-de Havilland merger and 
the prospect of more mergers within the 
industry under the Government’s rational- 
isation plan. De Havilland improved 3s. 6d. 
to 26s. but Hawker Siddeley dropped 
2s. to 27s, 103d. Westland Aircraft put on 
2s. to 17s, 6d., Fairey were 2s. 6d. better at 
23s. 9d. and Bristol gained 2s. to 14s. Tex- 
tile shares were again in demand this week. 
Lancashire Cotton put on 1rd. to 
66s. 103d., Fine Spinners closed 1s. 9d. 
better at 34s. and English Sewing Cotton 
improved Is. 43d. to 50s. 103d. 

Shares subject to take-over bids, actual 
or rumoured, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion this week with Crosse and Blackwell 
closing 11s. 6d. up at 82s. 6d. after touching 
85s. gd. at one time. Foster Clark put on 
4s. 9d. and Spillers jumped 7s. 3d. to 
67s. 9d. Engineering shares continued their 
recent advance with Vickers 1s. 6d. better 
at 35s., R. A. Lister 9d. up at 55s. od. and 
Guest Keen gaining Is. 9d. to g1s. News 
of a recovery in record sales helped Decca 
to gain 2s. 3d. to 56s. 13d. and EMI 2s. 734. 
to 84s. 73d. Oils were helped by Friday's 
rally on Wall Street and Shell put on 4s. to 
145s. 6d., Burmah closed 1s. better at 465. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 19, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for. sinking funds) of £46,826,000 
compared with a deficit of £30,391,000 in the previous week 
and one of £76,121,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of £40,196,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £888,391 ,000 compared 
with £792,511,000 in 1958-59. 





April 1, | April 1, |}Week| Week 
£000 | Estimate 1958, 1959, Jended ended 


to | to Dec, | Dec. 
1959-60 | nec 20,\Cec. 19,| 20, | 19, 


1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 



















Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ........ 
eee 
Death Duties 
SNR vik cccveea sas 
Profits tax, EPT aaa 

P 


3,600 


Other Inland Revenue 


| 274,000] 217,200 204,300} 2,200 
Pee 








CEs secs ainus ee 
NE a cGGawueeeaas 





Total Customs and 
DD Sats 1068-40 





Motor Duties....... 


30,477 101 
PO (Net Receipts) .. <a as 
Broadcast Licences ..| 35,000] 19,400 wie ad 
Sundry Loans....... | 30,000] 26,126 ’ oes 29 
Miscellaneous ....... 62,626 1,710, 7,613 





Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest....... 
Payments te Northern | 
ireland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
PN stncc ins ceks 








479,162 420,004/28, 180 27,904 
48,479 | SI, ae. 


“ Above-line” 


Surplus or 
Deficit 


ture* 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 


Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


334,674] 9,252 6,519 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £11 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ million) 
| . Ways and !Means 
Treasury Bills Mihianaet Total 
——— . - > ; —— 
ublic ank o ebt 
| Tender | Tap Dept. England | 
1958 
Dec. 20 3,460:0 | 1,761-9 | 184-7 5,406-6 
Sept. 19 3,310-0 | 1,911-6 | 232-0 | 5,453-6 
» 30 5298-3. | 270-1 1-8 — 5,570-1 
|, | 
Oct. 3 3,370-0 | 1,936-3 | 247-5 3-0 5,556-8 
» 10 3,390-0 | 1954-2 | 259-7 oe 5,603 -9 
, 17 3,340-0 | 2,016-0 | 241-4 5,687 -4 
» 24) 3,430-0 | 2,052-7 | 217-8 5,700-5 
» 31) 3460-0 | 2,114-0 | 202-5 | 5,776°4 
Nov, 7 | 3,520-0 | 2,023-4 | 227-1 ... | 5,770-5 
» 14} 3,580-0 | 1942-9 | 223-8 %s 5,746-7 
» 21 | 3,620-0 | 1,887-2 | 223-6 ... | 5,730°8 
» 28) 3,650-0 | 1,902-9 }| 205-1 1-3 | 5,759-3 
Dec. 5 | 3660-0 | 1,888-5 | 214-8 1-8 | 5,765-0 
» 12) 3,660-0 | 1,934-9 | 210-9 1-3 | 5,807-0 
» 19 | 3660-0 | 2,004-0 | 228-2 1-5 | 5893-7 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE discount market lowered its bid for 
gt day bills by a further 4d. to 
£99 1s. 9d. at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
. tender and the average rate of discount rose 
by about ;5 per cent to £3 12s. 10.50d. 
The market’s allotment at the basic price 
rose from 48 per cent to 54 per cent. Total 
applications for the offer (down by {£50 
million) fell by £105 million to £348 
million. For the 63-day bills on offer the 
market secured an allotment of 89 per cent. 
This week the United States Treasury 
bill rate rose sharply from 4.535 per cent to 
a new peak of 4.670 per cent ; the margin 
over the London rate thus increased again 
to just over one per cent. The rate on six 
months bills also rose from 4.833 per cent 
to 4.940 per cent. 

For the third time last week some penal 
borrowing was necessary at the Bank on 
Thursday, but the amount involved was 
very small. Some improvement in con- 
ditions around the week end has not been 
maintained this week and money has been 
very short, since the market has only four 
working days to pay for its large allotment 
of Treasury bills. Up to 33 per cent has 














been readily conceded for overnight ioans. 
7 5 
MONEY RATES 2 
LONDON 

Bank rate (from % | enseeeien rates: % 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 | Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): | GP Oitiiiccccca 3!1 6-334 
vit etdnsaces 3 months..... 3! 16-334 
Discount houses... 2-2',4 4 months..... 3! 16-334 

Money: | 6 months..... 3 g-3'3i6 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'2 Fine trade bills 

Treasury bills 3 months..... 414-5 
eee 34935 4 months..... 4',-5 
SD MGW . k65 cscs. 31939 6 months..... 414-5! 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % | Treasury Bills: oe 
rate: December 15... 4-535 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59) 4 “ Ge 4-670 











3253 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
ap: Dec. 17, Dec. 9, Dec. 16 
(€ million) 1958 1959 1959 
Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation ...... 2,164-4 2,219-3 2,259-6 
Noies in banking dept. . 36-0 56-1 15-8 
Gove. debt and securities*. |2,196°5 2,272:0 2,271-9 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0:7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 2°8 aa 2:3 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 14-2 10-8 13-5 
EE iicatcedceuana ode 208-5 222-9 216°8 
ae 73-9 64:0 65-4 
Eis obaumacictiocbeds 296-6 297-7 295-7 
Securities: 
Government ............. 240-2 214-7 255:7 
Discounts and advances... 16:1 23-2 20-6 
| SRP ea 21-4 21-0 20-9 
eS adtllectacewedaues 277-7 258-9 297-2 
Banking department reserve. 36:9 56-9 16°6 
% % % 
CUE adv debeucsauecs 12:4 10-1 5 


* Government debt is £i 


1,015,100, capital £14,553,009. 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,275 million on 


December 9th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) 









Three Months’ Bills 


Date of 
Average Allotted 
Tender Offered —— Rate of at Max. 
or * 
Allotment Rate 


91 day 63 day 











Dec. 19 240-0 | 50-0 
19599 «9 day 
Sept. 18 290-0 
. 2B 290-0 
Oct. 2 280-0 
om 290-0 
a 270-0+ 
oan 260-0 
91 day | 63 day 
» 30| 220-0 | 50-0 
| 
Nov. 6| 240-0 | 50-0 
» 13) 230-0 | 60-0 
"20, 230-0 | 60-0 
 27| 220-0 | 60-0 
Dec. -4| 230-0 | 60-0 
» tL) 290-0 | 


ws 18) 240-0 | 50-0 






443-3 


428-5 69 8-13 56 
430-0 69 5:24 64 
411-6 69 10-48 54 
433-2 69 9-00 66 
444-4 68 4-91 34 
456°5 68 6:74 37 
461-6 67 8-53 54 
464-9 67 4-62 53 
471-5 67 9-55 26 
438-0 67 11-96 44 
415-4 67 11-95 46 
408-1 70 7-23 54 
452-8 71 6-91 48 
403-9 72 10-50 54 


*On Decemter [8th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. 9d. 
secured 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, 63 day 
bills at £99 7s. 3d. secured 89 per cent, higher tenders being allotted 


in full. The offer this week wa 


t Allotment cut by £20 mn. 


s for £290 mn. of 91 day bills. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official Rates 


| December 22 





Market Rates: Spot 


December 16 | December 17 | December 18 December 19 


December 21 December 22 





United States $ 2-78-2-82 2:797g-2:80 | 2-7975-80 


2-797,-80 2:797%-80 |  2:7934-7g | 2-7911 6-13), 
Canadian $ eee ese 2-66! 4-33 2-665 16-716 2-66'g—'4 12- 65!5 | 6-66! 6 2-655g-34 2-65! 16-1316 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13-73!>-3, 13-735—-7g | 13-737%g-74!g | 13-737-74!g | 13-73!g—3g 13-7234-73 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12-08!4-3, 12 -083,-5, 12 -083,—5, 12-08! ,—3, 12-07! 4-'> 12-07-07', 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 140 -00- 139 -97!4- 140 -00- 139-97!,- 139-95- 139 -92!4- 

142-05 05 140-02! os | 140-02', 140-00 97', 
Dutch Gid.... | 10-48-10-80 10-5553~7g 10-553g—5, 10-55'9-34 | 10-553g-5g | 10-547g-55'g 10- 5434-55 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!4-11-9234 | 11-673g—5g 11 -67!5-34 11-673g5, | 11-67'g—3p | 11 6659-7 11 -66!5~34 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!2 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 80- 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 173634-37'4 17367g-37'g | 3 1737-37'4 =| )——(1737-37'4 | 17-36 gn 1737'3-34 
Swedish Kr... | 14:27!3-14-70 14-493,-50 14:495g-7g | 14-4914-34 14-49!2-34 | 14-487g-49!g | 14-485_~7, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'j-19-62 | 19-317%g-32!g | 19-3134-32 19-315g—7g 19-3153~7g 19-31 15-3, 19-3 133-53 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-°71-20-30', | 19-993,4-20-00 19-995g~-7, 19-9934-20-00 | 19-993,-20-00 19-995g~7, 19-99!5-3, 

One Month Forward Rates 
oo ee ere ‘ig 6c. dis ‘16-3 \ 6c. dis tig ,6c. dis | ' 6-3) 6c. dis ‘16-3, 6c. dis Ig—'4c. dis 
EIS os i atone uaucaa Tie 16¢. dis 716-7 16C. dis 716-9 16c. dis 716-716. dis 716-1 6c. dis '2—5gc. dis 
1 ee et '9-Ic. dis '4-34c. dis 14-34. dis 14-34c. dis 3g—7gc. dis 1n-Ic. dis 
nc cunwahauanse bwane eas 2-—4c. dis 2-4c. dis 1'4-3!oc. dis | 1'2-3!ac. dis 3-5ce. dis 3-5ce. dis 
EN gh ccsddssnsvlaannes par-Sc. dis par—Sc. dis par-Sc. dis | par-Se.dis | par—Sc.dis 3-8c. dis 
OU pc cndadntcvcoestae’s 3g—Sgc. dis 14-34. dis I-34c. dis |  '9-34e. dis 15-34c. dis t-I!c. dis 
W. German D-Mk.............. 1-1 '4pf. dis l-I '4pf. dis l-I'4pf. dis | I-I'4pf. dis 134-2pf. dis 134-2pf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
See Gite ©... ca vdacciccscze 516-7 16¢. dis 56-7 6¢. dis Sig—716c. dis | 516-7) 6¢. dis 3g—loc. dis 3g—'ac. dis 
CT in canduecdsiee buena I ig—b3i 6c. dis | I'g—I'4c. dis 13; 6-15; 6c. dis | 13,g—I5i 6c. dis 13, 6-I5;gc. dis | 1'4—'3ge. dis 
ONE cadddqtatetentdaccaces 2-4c. dis 2-4c. dis 2-4c. dis | 2-4c. dis 3'9-5!ac. dis 3'4—5S!oc. dis 
eer 2-2! apf. dis 2-2! apf. dis 2-2' apf. dis | 2-2! apf. dis 2!9-234pf. dis | 2'!2-234pf. dis. 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ....... 2500/4! 250/5 250/4!4 250/534 } 250/634 


Mm 
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~ The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


The United States Prices and Wages Dec. =" ewe Trade Dec. 12th 


seweeeeee EFOC. SEE BALCH At PPAUS wc aeeasevnse 


Manpower and Output.... Dec. 19th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Nov. 14th Crit SHOE sv cxveacans 2s This week 








PRICES AND WAGES 









































. : . . Average weekly earn- 
Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices. on ings in manufacturing 
‘All.com- | Farm | mead | -Catdane | tecedee.t temare | Ranere | TOS ReeetaamcnMedareendl fe 1950 
com- arm . * . 1 t | Export erms site index curren tl 
modities | products | All items Food | Clothing | Housing re - of trade prices prices 
y 1947-49= 100 $ 









| 
EP cbivantstasscunvacckeue 50-1 36°5 | 59-4 47- -86 
PW <s ocbbénsesbiaheunssaeene 117-6 | 90:9 | 120-2 115- -39 
FOE Sin sa icbkween VoaKeeeee 119-2 | 94-9 123-5 120- -50 

| 
ig ie oe 19-5 | 98-4 | 124-9 89-65 | 988-67 
i SE. cs btaln chen tace 119-1 | 87-1 | 124-8 88-70 87-73 
-, OT s'.c sa csenn aan 119-7 | 88-9 | 125-2 89-47 88 - 23 
pT i ores nacdiesen 119-2 | 86:5 | 125-59 89-06 a 








PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 





























































— Manufacturing production Building 6 Civilian employment! 
cans _ Total \ Durable goods Non-durable goods soraeieen | | Unem. 
 ewrinns “S — | - | @henicak sensonally Tot! Tout | ployed as 
adjusted | duction Total | Metals | Vehicles, Total | Textiles, | and adjusted a a > ah hehe 

annual | ete | clothin etroleum | 2nnual — oe | Chew 
rate 7 s “saebaien rates oa. 
al — een —— | seasonally 
$ billion 1947-49= 100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | adjusted 
| } | | 
Se cc caphrsckassheeeexches 91-1 58 |. 49 54 | 47 | 66 80 | 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
LT SSK GREK D SERS SUN e OR eMO OR 442°5 143 | 160 | 131 at 1 130 105 | 172 47-8 67,946 65,011 | 43 
ER Seckbeces5uus bshake ee 441-7 134 | 41 | 104 187 130 103 | 170 49-1 68,647 63,966 | 68 
| 
PROE MOND cc csecansbessanest 484-57 155 | 172 | 150 | 216 | 144 123 | 193 56°5 71,324 67,342 49 
Ce ET ee ) 153 168 108 218 | 146 126 | 191 55-9 71,338 67,594 5-1 
op TEE = cee we sb cue oe 478-6 149 | 58 | 67 211 146 125 | 191 54-8 70,667 67,241 5-5 
5) PO si <enseesnee . 149 58 | 64 205 147 125 194 52:4 69,577 66,347 5-6 
6 ON Snekb ve cdskinat soe 148 | 157 | 62 205 146 124 193 50-8 70,103 66,831 6-08 
TRADE 
Personal All business? Total retail? Imports for US consumption | —- Volume of trade 
con- ‘ 
sumptioné i - Lee a | ~ Crude | Semi-— “i Ce. ok 
——— Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total | materials | manuf'res. | Total goods Imports Exports 
rates | 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948=100 
a ee ie 20:1 | 3-5 7% 53 
Ee kgixbsaShassbsibaneseee 90:7 16-7 147 149 
SPO Gcukktbaascevesussecuee 85-1 16:7 152 130 
Oe SOE Cis hewsanesuckscen 89-3 18-2 195 124 
SUM Spceeks seas eedanken 89-9 18-3 isl 129 
jE, so ocekec > ebelee ae 89 5 18-1 174 122 
DME vince cs cacesh 89-1 17-8 198 129 
os RE 5 dip hbxdewvses sien aie | 18-3 ee 
| 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income 6 Consumer credit Banking statistics} Bond yields 
atm a= 
\e 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total oo Maca Total Instalment rr Loans or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
| deficit bills bondss bonds 
$ billion; seasonally  §$ billion; $ billion; a it ———- 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
be MOE pe beeen beKns senek 9:0 0-023 ‘‘ 3-01 
‘eer (bea bdeaWees wash 69-4 3-267 3-47 3-89 
Pe cecKce Pe 71-9 1-839 3-43 3:79 
SOREL 60k 3 s55KsdseNsoRoRR 6°6 3*243 4-11 4-47 
jt od tennghsnecnnny 6-3 3-358 4:10 | 4-43 
ig DBO sige da sniccan 6:4 3-998 4:26 4°52 
gy ADORE <a vcsnsse ss ackes 6-9 4-117 4-11 4:57 


(') 1939 figures calculated on thé basis of asmaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. (3) All commercial 
banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (¢) Revised series from 1957 onwards. (7) Average 
for second quarter. (8) November, 5-6. (2) November, 125-6. : 
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Mie 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


NHN LUL LLL 





For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the principal commercial centres of the 
East, and with a network of branches in Asian 
countries is well equipped to give expert guidance 
on all matters affecting Eastern Trading, supple- 
mented by a comprehensive banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH Si., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


' 

INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 

BURMA SINGAPORE HONGKONG 
THAILAND * JAPAN 


MAURITIUS 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


HAMUULALIU LALLA LULL 





DUA UUNAUUUUUUANUUAAAASGGSENUUEOE LUTTE 


HWA AU UUUUUUUAAEAU UALR Et: 


LETys 
BE 


your BANK 


JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED : 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : LONDON, NEW YORK 








} 





UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
over 750 branches throughout the Country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly wy, 
expanding market. / 


BANK OF MONTREAL ~ 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 





MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office 


Resources 





MONTREAI Z 
Exceed $3,000,000,000 ey 


From Kenya to 
the Cape 


we maintain a network of 800 offices. 
Their services, covering every field of 
banking in South, Central and East Africa 
are at the disposal of all with interests 
in those areas - whether residents 


or travellers, businessmen or tourists. 


The Standard 
Bank 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


Hamburg ‘Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 


800 branches and agencies througho 


Central and East Africa 
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Business 
or pleasure 
im Norway 


KE DLTRASSEN 
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OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
Norway’s oldest Commeréial Bank 
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Trade Promotion 
is our Specialty — 


The promotion ef trade has been one 
of the principal objects of our bank 
for the past years. If you are doing 
business in the Far East, our large 
Foreign Division assures you friendly 
co-operation. 





THE FUJI BANK. LTD 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
188 offices throughout Japan 
OVERSEAS : 
London Branch : 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 
New York Agency : 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

Calcutta Representative Office : 

Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-I. 


HNUUANRUUTUOUULUUUILULUUUt LULU 


Ell MH 







For advice about 
Australian Affairs 


and for information 

and assistance on all 

matters concerning 
Australian finance, trade and travel, you are 
invited to use the services of The English, 
Scottish & Australian Bank, Ltd. With over 
500 branches and agencies throughout Aus- 

_ tralia and correspondents in all parts of the 
world, the Bank is able to provide complete 
banking facilities. 


wa 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 


& AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD 





5 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8/12 BROOK STREET, W.1 


CHIEF OFFICE IN AUSTRALIA 
287, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


MLJVAUNIUUIIVUUOIIUOUUNVOH400000000000000000400040000U000000000000UO00UOOOORAOUOUOUOOOPOOGOUOUOOAUOOUUOGOOOOOOUUAOOYROAUEOGUEOOOUOOOOAOUUOOOUUAOOU OOOO OOOO 


FOR YOUR CHILD— 


The “ Child’s Magna Carta ” 
policy provides:— 


(1) A with-profit Endowment Assurance on your life, 
maturing on your Child’s 2lst birthday. (The Bonuses 
may provide that important present!) 


(2) Valuable Options at that time fer a policy for 
your Child. 


(3) An ‘* Educational Income ”’ payable until your 
Child’s 2Ist birthday, should your death occur 
previously. 


For MUTUAL Satisfaction — consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


— Established 1835 — 


54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 148! 
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APPOINTMENTS 





THE 


MARLEY 


A RAPIDLY EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 





BOT FOR AM AGE BUT FOR ALL TIME 


| ASSISTANTS TO SENIOR SALES MANAGERS 


require 

| UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 
Applicants must be aged 25/30 and must have considerable selling experience, 
preferably in the building trade. Some experience of sales management also 
would be an advantage. Excellent salaries and prospects, together with several 
staff facilities. ‘The posts are permanent and pensionable. Write, giving full 


| 
| 
details of age, education, career to date and salaries earned, to: 
| The Staff Manager, 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. j 


ane > 


6000 








SYSTEMS INVESTIGATION & | 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


We are seeking a Graduate with MATHEMATICS to General Degree level to 
train in Systems Investigation and Computer Programming. 


Some knowledge of Operations Research techniques is desirable but not essential. 


Ford Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex, giving details of age, experience 


| Please write to Mr. H. G. Pearman, Training and Recruitment Department, 
| and qualifications and quoting reference CS}. 


Research Executive 


FOR ABC TELEVISION 


A BC is research-minded. Research plays an integral part in our Programme 
: thinking and schedule-building. In the Advertisement Sales department 
it makes its contribution to the formulation of sales policy, sales promotion, 
and the day-to-day servicing of Advertisers and Advertising Agents. 
_ This is an opportunity for a man who can respond to our novel problems 
| in Audience and Media Research and who finds satisfaction in seeing his 





researches applicd at policy-making levels. 
He will be enthusiastic about Independent Television and its potential 





| in our modern society. He will also be enthusiestic about the scope for Research 
} in the television advertising medium. He will have about three or four years’ 

Market Research experience. His desk is in our London HQ. Write to: 
} 
| 


EDWARD WHITLEY, ABC TELEVISION, 1 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











N ARKET RESEARCH: Woman Graduate, preferably, ATIONAL Daily Newspaper requires bright young 
required to manage a regular consumer serics which is | FEATURE WRITER to write on Financial, Economic 
already established. Experience in contacting clients desirable. and Industrial subjects. Applicants should be under 30 and 


Write, stating qualifications, etc., Box 1258. _ ain preferably with an Honours Degree.—Please send details of 
age, education and experience, to Box 1257. 

INVESTMEN7 ANALYST HE SERVICES of an intelligent ACCQUNTANT are 

requited by this Company. He must be conversant with 

J : } Management Accountancy and the meaningful analysis and 

Merchant banking house requires analyst, preferably interpretation of data. A good knowledge of office methods 

jaca _ : slients’ | and systems is also required. The post offers an excellent 

young but experienced aratnate, to advice on cients | Opportunity in a go-ahead organisation.—Please send your 

portfolios and participate in general research work —_ application, which will be treated in confidence. 

i % 2 t ie ao 2 s shire lee ic 

of International Investment Depariment. — Write Deeisuaae gp og ey ae saewaene 

Box DE/74, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 , 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
ee CITY OF LEICESTER bgt aan COMMITTEE 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CONSTANTINE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


LEICESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY (Principal: G. S. Atkinson, Esq.. B.Sc., Ph.D.) 
AND COMMERCE Applications are invited for the appointment of LECTURER 


in STATISTICS. Applicants should be graduates with 


Principal: R. E. Wood, M.Sc.. F.Inst.P. | industrial and/or teaching experience ; duties will be concerned 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Manage- with (i) three-year part-time course in Numerical Mathematics, 
ment Accounting (and to assist with other Management Statistics and Computing, (ii) sandwich courses in Chemistry 
Studies and Professional Courses) in the School of Commerce. — Engineering (including Dip. Tech.), (iii) Special Advanced 
Applicants should be professionally qualified and have appro- —— 
Priate experience. Salary: £1,370 x £35 to £1,550. 

Salary scale: £1,370 to £1,550 per annum. Application form and further particulars may be obtained 

Further particulars and forms of application, to be returned from the Director of Education, Education Offices, Woodlands 
aS soon as possible, can be obtained from the Registrar, College Road, Middlesbrough, to whom completed form should be 
ot Technology and Commerce, Leicester. returned by January 25th. 


a" 
Zi 


ACCOUNTANT— teniporary 


required by Iron Ore Mining Company for one tour of 
approximately 18 months’ duty in BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Sound industrial accounting and costing expericnce essential 
Salary £1.500 per annum plus bonus for marricd man 
marriage allowance at the rate of £10 per month and children’s 
allowance at the rate of £5 per month for cach child under 
i8 Devendants Income Scheme and free Life Assurance 
Return passage paid Initia! kit ullowance Free furnished 
accommodation and medical attention Write. giving full 
details of exnecrience, stating age. married or single. to SIERRA 
LEONE DEVELOPMENT CO LTD., Dent M.A.8, City 
Gate House, Finsbury Square ondon, E.C.2 


MATHEMATICIAN 


required by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. Product’on 
Group at Springticlds Works. Salwick. 
Preston, Lancashire, to undertake 
operational research studies and statis- 
tical investigations concerned’ with 
processes for the manufacture and 
inspection of reactor fuel clements 
Duties wil! a’so include design and 
analysis of both laboratory and plant 
scale experiments 

Candidates must nvossess at least a 
second class honours degree, or equ va- 
lent, in Mathematics or Statistics 
Experience in operational research or 
the industrial apotication. of statistical 
methods would be an advantage. 

Salary between £690 and £1,185 
according to qualifications and : 
expericnee. ’ 

Contributory Superannuation, Staff 
Housing Scheme. 

Send postcard for application form, 
quoting reference SF9/J20, to the 
Works Secretary at the above address. 


CLOSING DATE JANUARY II, 1960 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The Irish Management Institute invites apovlications for the 
post of Head of its Management Deve’ opment Unit 


The person sclected will be responsible for the administration 
of the Unit: for studying the training requirements of 
members; for the preparation of training programmes: for the 
selection and briefing of outside instructors and for the 
acneral conduct of courses He will also be cxvected to give 
a certain amount of instruction himself 


He should have: industrial experience at senior level; some 
experience of management training Gf not as an instructor 
at least as a recipient): a good presence. and ability to guide 
discussion and to impart ideas XA good University deer ol 
its equiva'ent is desirable The preferred age is 30-40 


The salary will be determined in accordance with the 
expericnce and qualifications of the candidate, which should 
be such as to command not less than £1.750 per year Appi 
cations, containing all relevant details, should be received not 
later than January |, 1960, by 


The Director. 
Irish Management Institute, 
i2 Leeson Park, 
DUBLIN 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from men or women graduates who 
wish to undertake research in Economics; Statistics: Politics 
Sociology ; Economic, Social or Political History: Industrial 
Relations; African Studies; Public Administration: Business 
Management. International and Public Law or other branches 
of the Social Studies. The Research Fellowsh'p will normally 
be for two or three years, stinend according to age Further 
particuiars may be obtained from the Warden Applications 
shou'd reach him not later than February 2, 1960 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


GOOD PLACE TO GO for the real'y good cameras now 
available NEW: Leica, Zeiss, Rollei, etc Booklet free 
Wallace Heaton Ltd... The Camera Specialists, 127 New Bond 

Street. London. W.1. 
CCOUNTANTS and Top City men prefer good staff (male 
and female) introduced by STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers 
Write to the Managing Director, Remploy, Ltd... 25-2 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. or telephone VICtoria 6621 (I 
lines). 
N ELECTRIC EYE sets your movie camera automatically 
8 tm. Bell and Howell, £41 16s.—City Sale & Exchange 
Lrd.. 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
RT GALLERY. No promotion or hanging fees. Unknown 
painters* accepted. Please help any amateur you know 
who lacks confidence.—Suggest writing to BCM/GALLERY, 
London, W.C.1. 
HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Shou!d 
the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading 
“SOME QUFSTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 
SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust. 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. London, W.1. Price Is.. postage 4}d. 


EDUCATION 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
l4-week couises.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exarmination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free ‘prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjeqts in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


- or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 a 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor ; that while cvery effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 


tex 


Registered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England by St. Clements Press. Ltd., London, E.C.4 Published by The Economist 
issue: UK 4d. ; Overseas 4}d. 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall i511. Postage on 
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f _ and KNOW -HOW 












the ‘electric’ 
leading the 
lifting field 


In the cut and thrust of 

fork truck progress our new 
‘UNIVERSAL’ Electrics are 

a clear break through. 

A detailed comparison reveals 
startling advances ... for 
example they work twice 
as long per charge... 
a paying investment 
in itself. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., Dept.E, COVENTRY 
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